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Among  the  many  titles  to  fame  of  the  !  mcnt  of  history  or  physical  science  broke 
venerable  Humboldt,  none  is  so  highly  |  in  upon  the  network  of  names,  it  was 
merited  or  so  peculiar  to  himself,  as  that  j  often  of  doubtful  authenticity,  or  too  par- 
earned  by  his  labors  on  the  Physical  His-  \  tial  and  detached  to  give  real  knowledge 
tory  and  Geography  of  the  Globe.  In  the  |  or  gain  hold  on  the  memory.  This  is  not 
earlier  days  of  this  Ilevicw  the  teaching  |  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  manner  in 
of  geography,  as  then  understood  and  i  which  geography  was  generally  taught  in 
practiced  amongst  u.s,  was  a  dry  and  bar-  j  England  down  to  a  recent  period.* 
rentask;  tedious  to  the  teacher,  distaste- {  The  more  exact  study  of  history  had 
ful  and  of  slender  profit  to  the  scholar,  j  already  improved  the  methods  and  ex- 
Bald  catalogues  of  easily  forgotten  names,  tended  the  sphere  of  geography,  before 

ilocortim  nuda  nomina,  as  Pliny  calls  -  - 

them,)  uninformed  by  science  and  scantily  .  *  T  th©  last  qui^r  of  a  oen- 

•II  A  J  V  u*  A  _  _  A  aUa  a _ tunr  m  the  philosopmcal  study  of  the  earth  is  no- 

illurt rated  by  history,  formed  the  staple  more  perceptible  than  in  the  books  of  gco- 

of  the  study.  Nor  was  any  part  of  edu-  graphical  reference  to  which  wo  have  now  ready 
cation  more  defeced  by  the  coarser  mech-  access.  At  the  head  of  these  we  have  great  pleasure 
anism  of  book-making.  Errors  of  fact,  j  placing  Messrs.  FuUarton’s  “  Gazetteer  of  the 
and  even  of  nomenclature,  were  perpetn.  1 

atccl  from  one  edition  or  compilation  to  |  recoutlj  been  completed,  and  which  combinefl  to  a 
another,  with  little  regard  to  original  ■  remarkable  extent  comprehensive  views  of  the  phy- 
accuracy,  or  to  the  changes  going  on  in  I  sicjil  geography  of  the  globe,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
the  world.  And  even  where  some  frag- 1  and  ^tistical  infonnation,  and  all  tto 

”  I  iiiinuteness  and  accuracy  which  h  required  m  a  die- 
tionary  of  places.  We  know  no  book  of  equal  ei- 
♦  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  Lieut.  I  cellence  on  these  subjects  in  any  other  language. 
Mattrt,  U.  S.  Navy.  London  and  New  York:  1856.  I  Not  less  mcritorions,  though  more  compendious,  are 
Arctic  Explorations  in  the  Tears  185.3,  1854,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  contributions  to  geographical 

1855.  By  Dr.  Kake,  U.  S.  Navy.  Philadelphia:  |  literature.  The  Gazetteer  which  bears  bis  name  is 

1856.  I  remarkable  for  its  completeness;  and  his  Atlas  of 
Considerations  Oinirales  sur  T Ocean  Atlanti>iue.  |  tlio  United  States  of  America  supplies  a  deficiency 
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which  has  long  been  (bit  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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physical  science  had  fairly  annexed  itself 
to  the  subject,  creating  new  associations, 
of  high  interest  in  themselves,  and  fertile 
in  their  influence  on  the  condition  and  i 
welfare  of  mankind.  We  have  spoken  of  i 
Humboldt  as  the  philosopher  who  espe-  j 
cially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  | 
Physical  Geography  as  a  branch  of  science.  | 
The  natural  phenomena,  indeed,  upon  I 
which  it  is  founded,  being  ever  present  ' 
and  patent  to  observation,  could  not  have 
escaped  record ;  and  this  record  was  be¬ 
coming  continually  more  copious,  through  ! 
its  connection  with  other  branches  of! 
natural  knowledge.  But  there  was  yet ! 
wanting  a  clear  specification  of  the  sco{K‘ 
and  objects  of  the  science  thus  gradually  j 
evolving  itself ;  and  of  the  methods  best ! 
fitted  for  their  attmnment.  It  is  here  | 
that  we  owe  to  Humboldt’s  peculiar 
genius,  aided  by  the  vast  resources  derived 
from  travel  and  personal  observation,  not 
merely  the  definition  of  the  objects  in  view, 
but  their  illustrations  by  those  various  | 
writings  and  researches  which  will  carry  j 
his  name  to  posterity.  The  globe  has  i 
been  to  him  much  more  than  a  mere  super-  j 
ficial  delineation  of  land  and  sea,  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers,  of  terrestrial  divisions, 
and  other  human  landmarks.  His  re¬ 
searches  have  comprised,  under  a  closer 
and  more  connected  view,  those  great 
phyiucal  characters  of  the  earth’s  surtace, 
through  which  alone  we  can  learn  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  or  is  yet  under¬ 
going  —  the  physical  elements  and  forces 
which  have  been  concerned,  or  are  still 
active,  in  producing  these  changes —  and 
the  agents  and  means  bv  which  change  is 
limited,  and  general  stability  maintained. 

In  assigning  to  Humboldt  the  foremost 

1>laoe  among  those  who  have  given  to 
‘bysical  Geography  the  name  and  char¬ 
acter  of  a  science,  we  must  add  that  this 
great  field  has  since  been  full  of  laborers, 
ecalous  in  their  work,  and  bringing  to  it 
numerous  aids  and  appliances  furnished  by 
other  branches  of  natural  knowledge. 
Scarcely,  in  truth,  is  thert  one  which  has 
not  been  made  to  contribute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  Physical  Geography  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term.  When  earth, 
ocean,  and  atmosphere  all  come  within  its 
sphere,  as  well  as  those  great  and  myste¬ 
rious  forces — gravitation,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity,  by  which  these  several  elements 
of  our  planet  are  so  powerfully  and  inces¬ 
santly  acted  upon,  it  will  be  seen  how 
closely  the  subject  is  linked  with  every 
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other  research  into  the  world  of  nature 
around  us.  Our  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  has  well  expanded  these  rela¬ 
tions  iu  her  admirable  volumes  on  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography.  The  l^hysical  Atlas  of 
Berghaus,  a  valuable  German  work,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  publication  in  this  country  of 
the  more  extensive  and  elaborate  “  Physi¬ 
cal  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,”  by  Mr. 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  of  w’hich  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  in  terms  above  the  mark 
of  its  actual  merits  ;  embracing  every  part 
of  the  subject,  it  delineates  to  the  eye  sis 
well  SIS  the  mind,  and  far  better  than  by 
any  verbal  description,  those  complex  re¬ 
lations  of  physical  phenomena  on  the  globe, 
which  are  the  true  foundation  of  Physical 
Geography. 

Of  all  branches  of  science,  none  comes 
so  largely  in  aid  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  globe  as  the  won¬ 
derful  conclusions  Geology  has  drawn 
from  the  condition  of  the  globe  in  former 
ages.  Such  are  the  power  obtained, 
through  the  study  of  fossil  remains,  of 
identifying  strata  in  localities  the  most  re¬ 
mote,  and  tnus  fixing  the  common  epoch 
of  certain  states  or  changes  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe  —  the  facts  discovered,  proving 
the  gradual  upheaval  of  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  the  slow  depression  of 
others  ;  the  proofs  from  the  inclination  and 
contortions  of  strata,  from  the  alterations 
of  the  older  strata,  and  from  the  position 
and  elevation  of  the  unstratified  rocks, 
that  various  changes,  more  abrupt  and  vio¬ 
lent,  have  occurred  from  subterranean 
forces ;  the  evidence  derived  from  the  di¬ 
rection,  parallelism,  and  other  aspects  of 
mountain  chains,  as  to  periods  of  contem- 
]>oraneou8  elevation — the  influences  u|)on 
clim.ate  of  lauds  elevated  above  the  sea  or 
depressed  below  it ;  and  further,  the  whole 
history  of  that  coral  creation,  by  which, 
under  the  slow  working  of  microscojac 
forms  of  animal  life,  islands  and  reefs  are 
raised  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  to  be¬ 
come  the  habitation  of  other  and  higher 
existences. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  I^hysical 
Geography  in  its  largest  acceptatiou. 
But  the  rapid  extension  of  all  science  of 
late  years  h.as  mitunally  led  to  subdivisions, 
ever  becoming  more  special,  as  facts  have 
multiplied  and  new  fields  have  been  laid 
open.  Even  in  those  profound  researches 
of  our  own  time,  directed  to  prove  the 
intimate  physical  connection,  if  not  iden¬ 
tity,  of  certain  of  the  great  agents  which 
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govern  the  movements  and  changes  of  our 
globe,  and  probably  of  other  animated 
worlds,  and  thus  to  concentrate  physical 
facts  and  laws  within  a  closer  circle,  these 
divisions  are  still  necessary  to  guide  to  ul¬ 
terior  labor,  and  to  give  method  and  pre¬ 
cision  to  its  results. 

Physical  geography  has  just  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  process  of  division ;  and 
the  phrase  of  “  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,”  proposed  by  Humboldt  to  express 
it,  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  works  now 
before  us.  Under  this  title,  its  author, 
Lieutenant  Maury  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  includes  all  that  concerns  the  great 
domain  of  waters  over  the  globe — the 
oceans,  seas,  and  basin-lakes  into  which 
they  are  distributed  ;  their  various  depth, 
temperature,  and  saltness ;  the  currents 
which  permanently  or  periodically  pervade 
them  ;  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  the 
phenomena  of  winds,  whether  constant  or 
irregular,  whether  the  gentle  and  steady 
trade-breeze,  or  the  hurricane  and  cy¬ 
clone  ;  the  law  of  evaporation  belonging 
to  different  latitudes  of  the  watery  world  ; 
the  less  known,  yet  certain  agency  of  mag¬ 
netic  or  electrical  forces — and  the  mutual 
inflence  of  ocean  and  laud  in  all  these  phy¬ 
sical  actions  and  changes.  This  summary 
statement  shows  how  vast  and  varioiis  are 
the  objects  in  the  division  of  science  thus 
proposed.  We  find  further  reason  for  its 
adoption  in  the  importance  of  all  these 
objects  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
navigation ;  a  consideration  of  supreme 
weight  in  these  days,  when  the  ocean  in 
its  every  part  is  covered  with  ships ; 
shaped  in  new  forms,  moved  by  new  forces, 
destined  to  new  shores,  and  seeking 
to  attain  by  new  routes  the  highest  speed 
of  transit.  Facts  and  phenomena,  before 
unobserved,  or  barren  of  result,  are  npw 
eagerly  appropriatoil,  and,  by  the  science 
and  ingenuity  of  man,  made  to  minister 
to  the  great  purposes  of  human  inter¬ 
course  over  the  globe.  The  ocean,  once 
an  olistacle,  has  become  the  high-road  of 
nations.  If  steam  has  worked  its  wonders 
on  the  land,  so  it  has  also  on  the  sea ;  and 
under  a  form  surjiassing,  in  grandeur  of 
force  and  effect,  all  the  other  operations 
of  this  great  agent  of  human  power.  Iron, 
that  materiel  w’hich  ministers  in  such  end¬ 
less  ways  to  the  uses  of  man,  has  scarcely 
less  efficiency  on  the  ocean  than  on  land  ; 
and  we  have  at  this  moment  in  progress 
before  our  eyes,  a  gigantic  application  of 
it  to  the  building  and  propulsion  of  what 


may  better  be  called  a  moving  maritime 
city  than  a  ship ;  which,  if  successful  in 
the  issue,  may  effect  mighty  changes  in  the 
course  of  commerce  and  na\’igation  over 
all  the  seas  of  the  globe. 

Ac<juiescing  fully,  then,  in  the  name 
and  distinction  of  “  Physical  (ieography  of 
the  Se.a,”  wo  may  add  that  we  consider 
Lieut.  Maury  a  worthy  interpreter  of  the 
great  jihenomona  included  under  this 
title.  Attached  as  Superintendent  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  W.ashington,  he 
has  used  this  honorable  position  with 
much  zeal  and  high  intelligence,  in  for- 
w'arding  objects  of  singular  importance  to 
his  own  country  and  to  ours,  and  of  gene¬ 
ral  interest  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 
He  published  some  years  ago  his  “  Wind 
and  Current  Charts,”  a  valuable  precur¬ 
sor  of  the  present  volume.  To  his  assi¬ 
duity,  W'orking  through  and  seconded  by 
his  Government,  W'e  owe  that  conference 
held  at  Brussels  in^August,  1853,  in  which 
were  found  representatives  from  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  the  United  States,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Sweden,  Henmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Portugal,  occupied,  at  the  very  time 
when  war  stonily  impended  over  Europe, 
in  organizing  plans  for  those  codfierative 
labors  on  the  ocean,  those  methodical  re¬ 
cords  of  winds,  currents,  tides,  and  tem¬ 
peratures  w'hich  provide  for  the  peaceful 
interests  and  progress  of  commercial  navi¬ 
gation  over  the  globe.  Austria,  Ifrussia. 
the  Hans  Town.s,  Sp.ain,  and  Brazil  subse¬ 
quently  offered  their  cooperation  in  the 
same  great  scheme.  With  observations 
thus  multiplied  on  every  side — the  log 
even  of  the  common  merchant  brig  being 
admitted  to  its  share  in  the  w'ork — facts 
will  speedily  become  numerous  enough  to 
yield  results  of  the  highest  certainty  and 
value.  The  method  of  averages,  now  so 
potent  an  aid  to  all  research,  has  especial 
application  here,  furnishing  a  secure  road 
to  conclusions  which  no  detached  observ¬ 
ations  could  reach. 

Though  Lieut.  Maury  claims  all  seas  for 
his  province,  the  larger  {x>rtion  of  his 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  great  ocean 
which  separates  the  Old  from  the  New 
World  ;  a  very  natural  effect  of  the 
supreme  import.ance  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
commerce  of  nations,  and  of  the  greater 
knowledge  thus  attained  of  all  its  physical 
phenomena.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
given  place  on  our  list  to  another  work, 
by  Captain  Philippe  de  Kerhallet  of  the 
French  Navy,  having  more  especial  rela- 
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tion  to  this  ocean ;  less  scientific  in  its 
character  than  that  of  Lieut.  Maury,  and 
less  animated  and  vigorous  in  its  descrip¬ 
tive  part,  but  nevertheless  containing 
much  that  is  of  great  practical  value  for 
navigation. 

We  place  further  before  our  readers 
the  title  of  another  book,  “  Arctic  Exjdo- 
rationsin  the  Years  1853,  1864,  and  1855, 
by  Dr.  Kane,”  partly  because  it  is  the 
latest  record  of  discovery  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea,  partly  because  this 
record  is  contained  in  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  pathetic  narratives  it  has 
ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse.  The  dis¬ 
covery  itself  has  close  kindred  in  many 
ways  with  others  before  made  in  the 
same  stern  regions  of  ice,  winter,  dark¬ 
ness,  and  desolation.  What  had  been  be¬ 
fore  described  as  a  closed  inlet  of  the 
sea,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin’s 
Bay,  was  found  to  be  a  strait,  leading  due 
northward,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Kane’s 
party — with  ship  and  sledge,  and  human 
eye  stretching  beyond — ^to  latitude  82®  ; 
leaving  a  distance  thence  to  the  North 
Pole  scarcely  exceeding  that  between 
London  and  Aberdeen.  At  this  remote 
point  it  is  that  we  obtain  the  great  result 
of  this  perilous  and  painful  voyage — the 
spectacle  of  a  w’ide  open  sea,  stretching 
northward  beyond  the  dense  barrier  of 
ice,  which  jams  up  the  entrance  of  the 
strait ;  and  giving  the  best  evidence  we 
yet  possess  that  such  sea  spreads  freely 
forward  to  the  pole.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  this  notion  of  an  open 
Polar  Sea  still  awaits  further  confirmation. 
Dr.  Kane  himself,  retained  by  illness  in 
his  vessel,  was  not  of  the  exploring  party 
which  achieved  the  result  just  stateti. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  crew, 
Mr.  Morton,  who  had  previous  experience 
in  Arctic  Seas,  and  a  young  Esquimaux 
taken  up  at  the  Danish  settlements,  were 
the  two  |)ersons  who,  in  June,  1854,  from 
a  promontory  400  or  500  feet  high,  looked 
upon  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  open 
ocean  toward  the  north.  It  is  Morton’s 
affirmation  that,  in  the  wide  horizon  thus 
obtained,  “not  a  speck  of  ice  could  be 
seen and  marine  birds  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  which  are  rarely  found  ex¬ 
cept  where  there  is  a  sufficient  expanse  of 
open  water  to  yield  them  food.  Morton 
adds  in  his  report  of  this  extremely  high 
latitude :  “  I  can  not  imagine  ivhat  be¬ 
comes  of  the  ice.  A  strong  current  sets 
it  almost  constantly  to  the  south;  but 


from  altitudes  of  more  than  600  feet  I  saw 
only  narrow  strips  of  ice,  with  great 
spaces  of  open  water  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth  between  them.  It  must 
therefore  either  go  to  an  open  space  in  the 
north  or  dissolve.”  This  remarkable  ob¬ 
servation  corresponds  with  a  passage  ot* 
Lieutenant  Maury’s  book  on  the  currenfo 
which  force  their  way  through  or  be¬ 
neath  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  all  distant 
ocular  oW'rvations  on  the  fields  of  ice  or 
water  in  the  Arctic  regions  are  fallacious. 
The  atmosphere  generally  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  ice 
from  w’ater  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
open  sea  but  actual  navigation. 

The  publication  of  these  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  most  painful  volumes  has  occurred 
at  a  seasonable  moment  to  warn  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  and  the  public  against 
the  further  prosecution  of  these  inhuman 
and  abortive  expeditions;  and  we  rejoice 
that  the  Admiralty  have  refused  to  sanc¬ 
tion  a  fresh  search  for  the  remains  of 
Franklin’s  shiiis.  But,  meanwhile.  Dr. 
Kane  himself  lias  added  another  illustrious 
name  to  the  list  of  Arctic  victims,  having 
sunk  under  the  effects  of  the  frightful  sui- 
ferings  he  had  to  endure.  It  is  affiicting 
to  think  of  the  courage  and  skill  which  has 
been  wasted  in  these  eftbrts.  Dr.  Kane’.s 
narrative  betokens  throughout  those  pe¬ 
culiar  qualities  of  head  and  heart  wdneh 
preeminently  fit  a  man  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking — high  intelligence,  great  firmness 
and  patience,  and  a  kind  and  gonial  tem¬ 
perament.  The  hardships  he  and  his  seven¬ 
teen  companions  underw'ent  during  the 
eighteen  months  they  W'cre  jient  up  m  the 
ice,  from  which  they  only  escaped  by  the 
abandonment  of  their  vessel,  exceed,  per¬ 
haps,  those  of  any  living  navigators  in 
these  regions  :  we  recoil  from  associating 
them  with  the  imagination  of  what  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  our  own  brave 
countrymen,-  whose  loss  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  believe  in  and  deplore.  Thesi* 
volumes  are  illustrated  ivith  a  degree  of 
ta.ste  that  does  credit  to  American  art ; 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  a  clear,  unaf¬ 
fected  style,  w’ith  much  power  of  graphic 
narrative,  whether  applied  to  the  scenery 
of  these  Arctic  regions,  or  to  the  toils  and 
dangers  undergone,  or  to  the  social  state 
of  the  small  body  of  men  Dr.  Kane  com¬ 
manded,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  the  strange 
life  of  darkness,  cold,  sickness,  and  starva- 
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tion  which  was  endured  during  the  two  eulogies  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
long  winters  of  this  voyage.  Creator,  One  example  only  we  will  cite, 

Uecurring  now  to  the  principal  volume  to  show  how  much  of  error  may  enter 
before  us,  we  think  it  right  to  premise  a  into  this  loose  and  ill-judged  method  of 
few  remarks  upon  the  method  of  this  dealing  with  Scriptural  authority.  After 
wofk,  and  upon  some  points  in  its  execu-  a  passage,  too  laboriously  ornate  in  its 
tion.  Considered  as  a  scientific  treatise,  diction,  where  our  author  speaks  o^f  the 
Lieut.  IVIaury  has  not  done  full  justice  to  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
himself  or  to  his  subject,  by  his  manner  as  involving,  under  figurative  language, 
of  dealing  with  it.  We  .are  unwilling  to  hidden  meanings  which  are  only  disclosed 
be  hypercritical  where  there  is  so  much  by  the  later  revelations  of  science,  he 
real  merit ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  quotes,  among  other  instances,  the  striking 
in  his  work  a  desultory  desire  for  novelty,  text  from  Job  (38  :  21,)  '•'‘CnnH  thou 
occasionally  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  bind  the  influence  of  the  Pleiades  P'' 
true  inductive  science,  and  venting  itself  or,  as  he  gives  it:  '‘'■Canst  thou  tell  the 
in  a  phraseology  which  loses  its  force  and  sroeet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  P'  And 
effect  by  being  too  sedulous  to  attain  them,  this  sublime  but  obscure  interrogation  he 
With  a  little  more  constraint  upon  his  considers  .as  solved  by  the  recent  observa- 
speculations,  and  a  clearer  se|)ar.ation  of  tions  and  views  of  Professor  Madler  of 
fact  and  hypothesis,  he  would  be  a  valua-  Dorpat,  which  make  the  star  of  Alcyone 
ble  scientific  writer  :  with  somewhat  less  in  the  Pleiades  to  be  the  center  of  gravity 
intention  of  line  writing,  he  w'ould  be  an  of  that  vast  stellar  system  to  which  our 
eloquent  one.  We  refrain  from  giving  globe  belongs  as  a  small  and  subordinate 
passjxges  to  illustrate  or  justify  these  criti-  planet. 

(asms ;  believing,  from  the  evident  candor  Here  wo  must  first  remark  th.at  he  is 
of  the  author,  that  he  will  apjireci.ate  obviously  ignorant  of  the  controversy  as 
their  motive,  and  apply  them  to  future  to  this  text,  which  h.as  engaged  the  learn- 
editions  of  his  work,  asfar  as  this  can  rea-  ing  of  Gesenius,  llosenmuller,  Mason- 
sonably  be  done.  Good,  Herder,  and  many  other  scholars  ; 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  advert  to  leaving  the  interpretation  still  difficult  and 
another  ch.aract eristic  of  this  volume  :  W’e  uncertain.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
mean  the  very  frequent  and  incautious  re-  (juoted  from  some  transhation  which  doubt- 
ference  to  jiassages  in  Scripture ;  not  fully  takes  half  the  sense  from  the  Septu- 
solely  for  illustration,  but  even  as  author-  agint,  (Sin’i/Kardg  rbv  deofibv  nkeid6o<r ;) 
ity  for  physical  truths,  or  argument  for  omitting  altogether  the  conception  of  a 
hypotheses  still  unproved.  Lieut.  Maury  link  or  binding  together^  which  is  kept  in 
is  evidently  a  man  of  strong  and  sincere  our  authorized  translation,  .and  wffiich  so 
religious  feelings,  and  we  honor  the  ear-  happily  applies  to  the  close  and  beautiful 
nestness  with  which  he  expresses  them.  aggreg.ation  of  stars  in  this  group ;  an 
But  he  unhappily  does  not  see  that  in  aggregation  of  such  kind  that  astronomers 
forcing  Scripture  to  the  interpretation  of  have  calculated  the  chances  to  be  more 
physical  facts,  ho  is  mist.aking  the  whole  than  half  a  million  to  one  that  they  could 
purport  of  the  Sacred  Books,  misappro-  not  have  been  thus  set  in  the  heavens  by 
priating  their  language,  and  discrediting  accident  alone. 

their  evidence  on  matters  of  deep  concern,'  The  latter  part  of  the  p.assage  in  ques- 

by  applying  it  to  objects  and  cases  of  tion  is  also  of  doubtful  interpretation;  and 
totally  different  nature.  Tliis^/a  deflerio^  we  may  well  ask,  therefore,  whether  this  is 
as  it  has  l>een  termed  in  instances  of  still  a  text  upon  which  to  establish  or  confirm 
more  serious  import,  must  ever  be  re-  a  conclusion  of  physical  fact?  But,  further, 
garded  .os  .an  injury  done  to  real  religion;  our  author  .assumes  in  his  argument  that 
and  w'e  are  anxious  now,  a.s  at  all  times,  Miidler’s  view  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  cen¬ 
to  enter  our  remonstrance  against  it.  ter  of  the  sidereal  system,  is  “  all  but 
The  pass.age8  thus  misapplied  are  chiefly  proved  ;”  forgetting  or  ignorant  that  few 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  —  the  astronomers  have  recognized  it  as  more 
Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  &c.,  which,  in  than  a  magnificent  problem  aw.aiting  solu- 
the  pictures  they  give  of  the  works  and  tion  from  future  research ;  and  that  Sir 
wonders  of  creation,  need  borrow  nothing  J.  Herschel  especially  has  given  a  reason 
of  that  science  they  do  not  profess,  to  ren-  for  distributing  the  doctrine,  in  the  dis- 
der  them  to  all  ages  the  most  sublime  tance  of  the  Pleiades  from  the  plane  of 
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the  Milky  Way ;  which  plane  must  pro¬ 
bably  coincide  M’ith  and  detine  that  of 
any  general  movement  of  rotation  in  the 
sU'llar  system,  should  such  exist.  The 
siience  therefore  of  this  comment  is  as 
ambiguous  as  the  Scriptural  quotation  to 
w  hich  it  is  appended. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  matter ;  but  M’e  must  repeat, 
in  justification,  our  earnest  desire  that  the 
authority  of  Scripture  should  not  thus 
rashly  be  pledged  to  facts  and  opinions 
with  which  it  has  no  concern,  save  in  so 
far  as  it  describes  the  visible  manifestations 
of  creative  wisdom,  beauty,  and  power. 
The  example  just  given  we  consider  to  be 
apt  illustration  of  the  errors  usually  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  method  of  argument. 
Though  less  frequent  than  formerly,  we 
still  find  them  in  some  controversies  of 
recent  date,  gaining  a  prompt  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  as  injurious,  we 
believe,  to  the  interests  of  true  religion 
as  of  the  sciences  thus  forced  into  contact 
with  it. 

W e  come  now,  and  with  more  satbfac- 
tion,  to  the  legitimate  object  of  Lieut. 
Maury’s  work — the  great  watery  empire 
of  the  globe ;  the  asjK*cts  and  phenomena 
of  oceans  and  seas ;  their  various  physical 
relations,  as  well  to  the  continents  and 
islands  they  encircle  as  to  the  atmosphere 
incumbent  over  all ;  and  that  farther  rela¬ 
tion  they  be.ar  to  the  efforts  of  human  in¬ 
dustry,  intrepidity,  and  skill,  which  have 
rendered  the  most  distant  paths  of  ocean 
open  and  assured  to  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  Atlantic  is  the  especial  object 
of  our  author’s  labors ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  first  parts  of  his  volume  occu- 
jiied  almost  exclusively  with  this  ocean. 
Though  we  may  explain  the  preference, 
we  can  not  wholly  acquiesce  in  it  as  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  physical  history  of  the  sea 
at  large.  Tlie  subject  requires  to  be  ])re- 
taced  by  those  more  general  views  of  the 
distribution  and  relative  configuration  of 
water  and  land  over  the  globe,  which 
form  the  very  foundation  of  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  are  fertile  in  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  conclusions.  F acts  w’hich,  if  stated 
at  all,  are  loosely  and  incongruously  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  volume,  ought  to  have  been 
put  before  the  reader  in  some  connected 
form,  as  indic:iting  the  nature  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  objects  concerned.  Lieut. 
Maury  plunges  him  at  once  into  mid¬ 
ocean,  without  compass  or  guidance  over 
its  world  of  waters.  A  greater  familiarity 


with  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  Ritter, 
Von  Buch,  and  other  authors,  principally 
German,  who  have  done  so  much  tor  the 
study  of  physical  geography,  would  have 
furnished  both  model  and  materials  for  a 
preliminary  chapter,  such  as  we  desire  for 
a  work  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing  with 
objects  so  vast  and  various  in  kind. 

We  may  cursorily  state  here,  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  a  few  of  those  general  facts  to  which 
our  author  might  fitly  have  given  the  pri¬ 
ority  suggested.  First,  the  ])ro[>ortion  of 
sea  to  land — determined  as  nearly  three 
to  one;  or,  in  other  words,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
covered  with  water.  Then,  the  fiict  (im¬ 
portant  in  its  suggestion  of  a  disjwirity  in 
the  forces  which  liave  acted  on  the  two 
hemispheres)  of  the  great  excess  of  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  over  that  of 
the  southeni,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1 1  to  4 ; 
from  which  condition  ari.se  the  curious 
results  that  only  l-27th  part  of  existing 
land  has  land  diametricitily  op|)OHite  to  it 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  and  that  the  line 
of  the  equator,  as  it  girdles  the  earth, 
rests  on  the  ocean  for  five-sixths  of  its 
length.  Another  mode  of  estimating  the 
properties  and  local  relations  of  land  and 
sea  is  obtained  by  halving  the  globe  longi¬ 
tudinally  on  the  meridian  of  the  Canaries; 
when  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sea  will 
be  found  on  the  western  half  or  hemi- 
yfiiere  so  defined,  than  on  the  eastern. 
The  main  fact  of  the  great  predominance 
of  watcT  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  lK*ing 
thus  proved,  and  its  mean  depth,  as  w'e 
shall  see  hereaftir,  approximately  deter¬ 
mined,  we  reach  other  conclusions,  of  high 
interest  to  almost  every  part  of  physical 
science.  We  will  notice  only  one  of  these, 
in  wdiich  geological  theory,  both  past  and 
prospective,  is  more  especially  concerned. 
The  nietin  elevation  above  the  sea-level, 
of  all  the  land  on  the  glol>e — islands  as 
well  as  continents,  mountains  as  well  as 
plains — is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  some¬ 
what  less  than  1 000  feet.  The  mean  depth 
of  the  great  oceans  of  our  planet  is  calcu¬ 
lated  by  Laplace,  from  the  tides  and  other 
phenomena,  to  be  at  least  21,000  feet. 
Thus,  allowing  full  margin  for  errors,  the 
entire  submergence  of  the  land  might  take 
place,  leaving  the  central  solid  mass  of  the 
earth  everywhere  deeply  covered  w’ith 
W'aters — an  elliptical  globe  of  ocean,  mov¬ 
ing  still  under  the  governance  of  the  same 
sublime  laws  which  had  before  guided  its 
path  through  surrounding  space. 
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This  is  enough  to  show  what  we  shotihl 
have  desired  os  a  foreground  to  the  topics 
of  Lieut.  Maury’s  work.  Tliere  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  to  jiLstify  his  partiality 
for  the  Atlantic  .os  a  subject  for  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  and  wo  shall  follow  his  example  by 
limiting  our  remarks  still  more  exclusively 
to  what  concerns  this  great  Ocean — a 
volume  itself  in  the  “  physical  geography 
of  the  sea.”  Indeed  our  author  devotes 
his  first  two  chapters  to  a  single  current  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  this  current,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  includes  physical 
conditions  so  romark.ablo,  that  we  can  not 
bljinie  the  priority  thus  given  to  its  history. 
To  use  his  own  words: 

“There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest 
drouglits  it  never  fiiils,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods 
it  never  overflows.  Its  banks  and  its  bottom  are 
of  cold  water,  while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth  is 
in  the  Arctic  Sea.s.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  There 
is  in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of 
waters.  Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the 
Mississippi  or  the  .\mazon,  and  its  volume 
more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its 
waters,  as  far  out  from  the  Gulf  as  the  Carolina 
coa.sts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue.  They  are  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked,  tlmt  this  line  of  junction  with 
the  common  sea-water  may  be  traced  by  the 
eye.  Often  one-half  of  the  vessel  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  floating  in  Gulf-stream  water,  while  the 
other  half  is  in  the  common  water  of  the  sea ;  so 
sharp  is  the  line  and  the  want  of  affinity  be¬ 
tween  these  waters ;  and  such,  too,  the  reluct¬ 
ance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common  water 
of  the  sea.” 

This  elo(|uent  p.assage  delineates,  in 
terms  happily  chosen,  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  wonderful  stream. 
But  there  are  yet  others  to  be  noted; 
and  we  shall  dwell,  somewhat  in  detail,  on 
a  natural  phenomenon  thus  remarkable: 
one,  moreover,  in  which  we,  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  have  a  direct  and  mo¬ 
mentous  interest,  as  well  in  reference  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  as  to  its  certain 
and  various  influences  on  the  climate  un¬ 
der  which  we  live. 

The  general  description  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  apart  from  any  present  question 
as  to  its  sources,  is  that  of  a  vast  and  rapid 
ocean-current,  issuing  from  the  basin  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea, 
doubling  the  southern  cape  of  Flori<la ; 

[iressing  forward  to  the  north-east,  in  a 
ine  almost  parallel  to  the  American  coast ; 
touching  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 


Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at 
some  seasons  partially  passing  over  them; 
thence,  with  increasing  width  and  diffu¬ 
sion,  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic,  w’ith  a  central  direction  toward 
the  British  Isles  ;  and  finally  losing  itself, 
by  still  wider  diffusion,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  our  o'wn  shores,  and  upon  the 
long  lino  of  the  Norw'egian  coasts.  Its 
identity  in  physical  characters  is  preserved 
throughout  the  many  thousand  miles  of 
its  continuous  flow — the  only  change  un¬ 
dergone  is  that  of  degree.  As  its  waters 
gradually  commingle  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  sea,  their  deep  blue  tint  de¬ 
clines,  their  high  temperature  diminishes, 
the  speed  with  which  they  press  forward 
abates.  But  taking  the  stream  in  its  to¬ 
tal  course,  it  well  warrants  the  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  our  author,  and  the  name  he 
Viestows  upon  it  of  “a  river  in  the  ocean.” 
This  epithet  (bringing  to  memory  the 
poif  iUmvoto  of  Homer)  is,  in  truth  sin¬ 
gularly  appropriate  to  this  vast  current, 
so  constant  and  continuous  in  its  course, 
and  so  strangely  detached  from  the  great 
mass  of  ocean  waters ;  which,  while  seem¬ 
ingly  cleft  asunder  to  give  path  to  its  first 
impulse,  are  yet  ever  pressing  upon  it, 
gradually  impairing  its  force,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  its  individuality. 

The  maximum  of  velocity,  where  the 
stream  (juits  the  narrow  channel  of  Be¬ 
rnini,  which  compresses  its  egress  from  the 
gulf,  is  about  4  miles  an  hour.  Off  Cape 
Ilatteras  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  has 
gained  a  breadth  of  75  miles,  the  velocity 
is  reduced  to  3  miles.  On  the  parallel  of 
the  New’foundland  Banks  it  is  further  re¬ 
duced  to  1 J  miles  an  hour,  and  this  gra¬ 
dual  abatement  of  force  is  continued  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  temperature  of  the 
current  undergoes  similar  change.  The 
highest  observed  is  about  85“  Fah.  Be¬ 
tween  Cape  Ilatteras  and  Newfoundland, 
though  lessened  in  amount,  the  warmth  of 
the  stream  in  winter  is  still  25*  or  30* 
above  that  of  the  ocean  through  which  it 
flows.  Nor  is  this  heat  wholly  lost  when 
it  reaches,  and  is  spread  over,  the  coasts 
of  Northern  Europe.  The  waters,  thus 
constantly  flowing  to  us  from  the  tropical 
regions,  bring  warmth,  as  well  as  abun¬ 
dant  moisture,  to  our  own  islands ;  and 
Ireland  especially,  upon  which  they  more 
directly  impinge,  doubtless  derives  much 
of  its  peculiarity  of  climate,  its  moisture, 
verdure,  and  abundant  vegetation,  from 
this  source.  Were  it  needful  to  seek 
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proof  of  the  permanence  of  the  great  na¬ 
tural  phenomenon  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing,  we  might  find  it  in  those  curious  pas¬ 
sages  of  ancient  geographers — Pompon- 
ius  Mela,  and  J.  Solinus  Polyhistor,  for  ex¬ 
ample — which  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Irish  soil  and  climate  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  almost  as  we  should  deinct 
them  now.  But  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  does  not  stop  even  here.  The  cli¬ 
mate  it  may  be  sjud  to  convey  is  diffused, 
more  or  less,  over  the  whole  Norwegian 
coast ;  the  aspects  and  produce  of  which 
singularly  contrast  with  those  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  latitudes  in  North  America, 
Greenland,  and  Siberia  Other  causes 
doubtless  contribute  to  this  effect ;  but 
none,  we  apprehend,  so  largely  or  unceas¬ 
ingly. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  upon  animal  life  in  the  ocean 
is  very  curious.  The  whale  so  sedulously' 
shuns  its  Vann  waters,  as  almost  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  track  by  its  absence ;  while  yet 
abundantly  found  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
physiccil  reasons  are  doubtless  the  same 
which  prevent  this  great  marine  mammal 
from  ever  crossing  the  equator  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other — a  fact  now  well 
ascertained.  The  various  species  of  fish, 
which  are  firm  and  of  excellent  flavor  in 
the  colder  belt  of  sea  u|X)n  the  American 
coast,  lose  all  their  good  qualities  when 
taken  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  running 
closely  parallel  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  delicate  marine  productions, 
whether  animal  or  veget.able,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  and  prosper  by  warmth,  arc  redund¬ 
ant  in  the  Gulf-stream,  even  afler  it  has 
quitted  the  tropical  regions  whence  its 
heat  is  derived.  The  food  is  thus  matured 
for  the  whale  field  of  the  Azores,  where 
this  huge  denizen  of  the  seas  flourishes  in 
colder  waters  amidst  the  abund.ance  so 
provided. 

Lieut.  Mauryr  describes  yet  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  wonderful  current.  Its 
waters  are  found  to  be  the  warmest  at  or 
near  the  surface,  cooling  gradually  down¬ 
ward,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
there  is  a  bed  or  cushion  of  cold  water  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  solid  earth  lying  be¬ 
low.  Again,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is 
shown  to  be  not  strictly  a  plane  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  its  axis  or  central  portion  raised  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Atlantic ;  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of  roof¬ 
shaped  outline,  and  causing  the  sur&ce- 
water  to  flow  off  on  each  side.  The  ex¬ 


istence  of  such  surface-current  hjis  been 
proved  by  boats  floated  near  the  center  of 
the  stream,  which  drift  either  to  the  east 
or  west,  according  to  the  side  of  the  axis 
on  which  they  may  be.  This  curious  fact 
has  been  attributed  to  the  central  waters 
of  the  current  being  warmest,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  least  specific  gravity.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  we  cannot  altogether  discard  an¬ 
other  physical  cause ;  viz.,  the  enormous 
lateral  compression  exercised  upon  the 
stream  by  the  ocean  waters  through  wliich 
it  forces  its  way ;  tending  to  heap  it  %ip 
toward  the  axial  line.  Those  who  have 
beheld  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  Nia¬ 
gara  River,  three  miles  below  the  falls,  so 
urged  and  compressed  into  a  narrow  ra¬ 
vine  that  the  middle  of  the  stream  rises 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  above  the  sides, 
will  be  able  to  conceive  this  hydrodyna¬ 
mic  influence,  even  on  the  wide  scale  of 
operation  which  we  have  now  before  us. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf-stream,  when  emerging  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  salter  than  those 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic  through  Avhich 
they  flow.  But  as  the  dift’erence  scarcely 
exceeds  a  half  per  cent.,  we  hesitate  in  be¬ 
lieving,  with  Lieut.  Maury,  that  this 
greater  saltness  is  the  sole  source  of  the 
deep  blue  color  they  assume.  We  re¬ 
ceive,  too,  with  some  distrust  his  specula¬ 
tions  on  what  he  considers  the  j)robablo 
(jali'anic  quaHties"  of  this  great  stream. 
We  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
elect  ricjjl  element  pervading,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  the  whole  m.aterial 
world — giving  motion  and  change  to  ma.s- 
ses  as  well  as  molecules,  and  evolved  or 
altered  itself  by  every  such  motion  and 
change — may  have  some  concern,  as  cause 
or  effect,  in  the  natural  j)henomcnon  be¬ 
fore  us.  But  we  perceive  at  the  present 
time  so  much  tendency  to  make  use  of 
this  gre.at  power  as  the  basis  of  vague 
and  fruitless  speculation,  that  we  are  al¬ 
ways  suspicious  m  the  outset  when  we 
find  its  agency  invoked  to  solve  a  physi¬ 
cal  problem.  In  the  present  instance  we 
see  no  especial  reason  for  having  recourse 
to  it.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  Gulf 
Stream — its  definite  direction,  its  force,  its 
temperature,  its  saltness,  its  relation  to 
Atlantic  winds  and  storms,  and  its  tardy 
intenningling  with  the  mass  of  ocean — 
m!iy  be  referred,  with  more  or  less  pro¬ 
bability,  to  other  natural  causes  in  cer¬ 
tain  and  constiint  operation.  We  can  not 
exclude  electricity  from  the  number,  but 
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we  must  not  invoke  it  on  the  slender 
evidence  which  our  author  places  before 
us. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the 
theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  a  matter  on 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  written  ;  and 
speculations  put  forward  on  very  insufti- 
ciont  proof.  Such  is  the  early  opinion 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  river  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  forcing  a  sea-current 
before  them  out  of  the  Gulf-basin — an 
opinion  at  once  refuted  by  the  utter  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  alleged  cause  and 
the  observed  effect.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
the  case  of  300  volumes  of  water  put  into 
rapid  motion  by  one  volume  only — such, 
according  to  Livingstone’s  careful  esti¬ 
mate,  being  about  tlie  proportion  of  the 
gulf  to  the  river  stream.  Another  hyj>o- 
thesis,  again,  to  which  the  names  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Major  Renncll  give  some 
sanction,  assigns  a  higher  level —  a  It^ap- 
ing  »//>,  as  it  were,  of  the  waters  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  effect  of  those  forced 
into  this  great  basin  by  the  trade-winds 
of  the  Atlantic ;  thereby  giving  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  the  character  of  an  immense 
river  descending  from  this  higher  level  to 
a  lower  one.  Lieut.  Maury  suggests,  we 
think,  vali«l  objections  to  this  hypothesis ; 
and  even  contends,  from  the  relative 
depth  of  the  stream  in  the  Narrows  of 
Bernini  and  of  llatteras,  that  instead  of 
descending,  its  bed  represents  the  surface 
of  an  inclined  plane  with  a  descent  from 
north  to  south,  vp  which  plane  the  lower 
depths  of  the  stream  must  a.scend.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  he  does  not  re¬ 
place,  b^  any  complete  theory,  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  he  thus  annuls.  Nor  is  it,  in 
truth,  ea.sy  to  frame  one  which  shall  meet 
all  the  conditions  required,  seeing  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  mutual  influence  and  action  of  the 
mighty  agents  concerned  in  such  ]»heno- 
inena — the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  change  I 
of  sea.sons,  the  tides,  the  heat  and  cold  of 
difterent  regions,  and  jiossibly  magnetic 
or  electrical  influences,  of  the  obscurity 
of  which  we  have  already  sjioken.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  Hy- 
<lrodynamic8  and  the  theory  of  waves, 
know  that  these  subjects  involve  problems 
requiring  for  their  solution  the  highest 
mathematical  power,  based  upon  the  most 
exact  experiment  and  observation  ;  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  exercised  the  genius  of 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Poisson,  Prony,  Cauchy, 


Weber,  Venturi,  and  in  our  own  country, 
of  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Young,  Scott,  Rus¬ 
sell,  etc.  Tlie  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
has  close  connection  in  many  points  with 
these  high  problems,  while  at  the  same 
time  complicated  by  its  manifest  relation 
to  the  great  natural  agents  just  enumer¬ 
ated. 

Wo  must,  then,  excuse  in  our  author 
his  somewhat  desultorv  view  of  a  phenome¬ 
non,  of  which  no  single  or  simple  explana¬ 
tion  can  rightly  be  given.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  permanent  characters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  that  he  is  correct  in  treating  of  it 
as  part  of  a  great  circuit  of  waters  in  the 
Atlantic,  determined  and  directed  by  na¬ 
tural  causes  of  constant  o|)eration.  One 
main  influence  we  may  presume  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the  polar  and  equatorial 
waters  to  exchange  and  equalize  their  tem¬ 
perature  by  currents  flowing  at  different 
depths  through  the  ocean ;  a  condition 
certain  to  exist,  and  well  illustrated  by 
the  phenomena  of  those  constant  or  pe¬ 
riodical  winds,  which  fullfil  a  similar  ob¬ 
ject,  by  maintaining  the  needful  balance 
of  temperature  in  the  great  atmospheric 
sea  around  us.  Nor  is  this  reference  to 
the  trade-winds  one  of  analogy  only.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  they  are  concerned  in 
keeping  up  the  flow  of  those  vast  equ.ator- 
ial  currents  which,  traversing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  from  the  African  coasts,  are  pressed 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Mexican  Gulf 
on  their  southern  side ;  and  sweeping 
round  this  great  basin  and  its  islands,  are 
mainly  discharged  through  that  narrow 
passage  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  where 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  first  at¬ 
tached  to  the  current.  All  its  character¬ 
istics  may  best  be  explained  under  this 
general  view.  If  a  ma.s8  of  waters  be  con¬ 
stantly  thrown  into  the  Gulf,  a  mass  of 
waters  must  as  constantly  find  exit  from 
it.  If  the  exit  be  narrow,  the  force  of  the 
stream  will  be  proportionally  augmented, 
by  the  unceasing  pressure  from  behind ; 
rendering  it  |)owerful  and  persistent 
enough  to  cleave  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
making  a  return-path  for  itself  to  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  hemis- 
jdiere,  and  carrying  thither  the  warmth 
derived  from  the  eternal  summer  of  the 
equatorial  seas. 

We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  out¬ 
line  conveys  the  true  theory  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  a.s8oeiating  it  broadly  with  those 
great  currents  of  circulation  over  the 
globe,  which  we  know  must  be  the  cer- 
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tain  effect  of  differences  of  temperature, 
but  which  may  in  part  also  de]>end  on  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  affecting  the 
rate  of  motion  and  direction  of  such  cur¬ 
rents  as  they  flow  through  different  lati¬ 
tudes.  The  Arctic  emrent  setting  into 
the  Atlantic  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  trans¬ 
porting  hugh  icebergs  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  warmer  seas  of  the  South,  is  well 
known  as  a  branch  of  one  of  these  cir¬ 
cuits.  The  existence  of  a  similar  circula¬ 
tion  of  waters  in  the  Pacific — the  other 
great  ocean  which  stretclies  from  jx)le  to 
pole  of  the  globe — though  less  defined  in 
Its  details,  occurs  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  It  is  more  directly  corroborated 
by  the  old  experiment  of  casting  bottles 
into  the  sea  containing  dates  of  ]tlace  and 
time ;  which  transported  in  silent,  slow, 
but  certain  course,  give  information  to 
watchful  observers  on  distant  seas  or 
shores.  These  mute  interpreters  of  na¬ 
tural  phenomena  often  render  better  serv¬ 
ice  to  science  than  the  thoughts  or  theo¬ 
ries  of  man.  The  chart  drawn  up  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Beechy,  representing  the  tracks  of 
more  than  a  hundred  bottles,  shows  that 
all  the  equatorial  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
tend  westward  toward  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
to  issue  thence  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Those 
thrown  overboard  in  mid-ocean,  or  on  any 
part  of  the  African  coast,  have  been  found, 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  either  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  the  British  shores,  or 
floating  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
between.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe 
that  some  bottles  have  been  discovered 
on  their  second  circuit ;  arrested  probably 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  by  the  drift  south¬ 
ward,  carried  along  the  African  coast  into 
the  equatorial  seas,  and  thence  again 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  first  among  the  valuable  plates  a[>- 
pended  to  Lieut.  Maury’s  work  clearly 
shows  the  course  thus  indicated,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  whole  scheme  of  the  mighty 
currents  we  have  been  describing. 

Whenever  a  circuit  of  waters  is  thus 
formed,  we  have  every  reason,  from  tidal 
and  other  analogies,  to  look  for  an  inter¬ 
mediate  or  central  space,  comparatively 
calm  and  motionless.  And  such  a  space 
is  actually  found  to  exist  within  this  great 
ocean  whirlpool.  The  “Mar  de  Sargas¬ 
so,”  as  the  Spanish  navigators  termed  the 
central  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  stretching 
westwards  from  the  Canaries  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands — a  surfiice  fifteen  times 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain — may 


be  described  as  a  vast  stagnant  pool,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  drift  seaw'eed,  which  the  sur¬ 
rounding  currents  fling  into  it,  and  gene¬ 
rating  on  its  calm  surface  what  has  well 
been  called  “  an  oceanic  meadow”  of  sea¬ 
weed,  the  fucus  nutans  of  botanists.  It 
is  in  this  tract  of  sea  that  we  find  such 
wonderful  species  of  fuci  as  the  Ma*'ro(ys- 
tis  jnfrifera — having  stems  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  in  length,  and  but  a  finger’s  size 
in  thickness,  branching  upwards  into  fila¬ 
ments  like  packthread.  This  vast  domain 
of  marine  vegetable  life  is  the  receptacle, 
as  indeed  are  the  waters  of  the  o(!ean  ge¬ 
nerally,  of  an  equal  profusion  of  .animal 
existence — from  the  minute  luminiferous 
organisms,  which,  to  borrow  Humboldt’s 
phrase,  “  convert  every  wave  into  a  crest 
of  light,”  to  those  larger  forms  of  life, 
many  of  which  derive  nutriment  from  the 
waters  alone,  thus  richly  impregnated 
with  living  animal  matter.  Iteason  and 
imagination  are  equally  confounded  by 
the  effort  to  conceive  these  hosts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  existences — cette  richesse  effray- 
ant&,  as  Cuvier  terms  it — generated  or 
annihilated  at  every  p.assing  instant  of 
time.  No  scheme  of  numbers  can  reach 
them,  even  by  approximation  ;  and  science 
is  forced  to  suumit  its  deductions  to  the 
general  law,  that  all  the  materials  of  or¬ 
ganic  life  are  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
change,  displacement  and  replacement, 
under  new  forms  and  altered  functions, 
for  purjwses  which  we  must  believe  to  be 
wisely  designed,  but  which  transcend  all 
human  intelligence. 

It  is  interesting  to  possess  a  record  of 
this  Mar  de  Sarg.a.sso  from  the  pen  of  the 
great  mariner  who  first  traversed  it  on  his 
way  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  worhl.  In 
a  letter  written  by  Columbus,  in  1498,  he 
relates,  that  in  each  voyage  from  Spain  to 
the  Indies,  he  found,  about  100  nautical 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  ocean  ;  so 
sudden,  too,  that  he  uses  the  word  raya 
to  mark  the  line  of  boundary.  The  sea 
became  at  once  calm  and  still,  scarcely 
ever  moved  by  a  breeze,  but  so  suddenly 
and  strangely  matted  over  with  seaweed 
.as  to  suggest  instant  danger  to  the 
ships  from  running  upon  shoal  banks. 
Nearly  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
these  phenomena  were  present  to  the 
eager  and  observant  eye  of  Columbus; 
and  they  yet  continue  as  they  then  were. 
The  same  currents  sweep  round  the  basin 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  same  stagnant  and 
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weedy  sea  still  exists  within  the  circuit  of 
waters  thus  formed.  How  changed, 
meanwhile,  the  aspect  of  man's  existence 
on  tlie  shores  which  bound  this  ocean ; 
and  how  certain  the  greater  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  ages  which  Hu  before  us  !  Many 
of  these  clianges,  and  such  as  may  count 
among  the  mightiest  now  in  progress,  are 
due  to  the  Atlantic  itself,  and  to  that  j»er- 
manence  of  its  physical  characters  which 
we  have  been  describing.  Not  only  has 
is  served  to  the  intercommunication  of 
the  two  hemispheres,  but  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  the  western,  by 
the  tide  of  human  emigration  carried 
across  from  the  Old  World  to  the  new. 
Some  of  the  greatest  problems  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  soi'ial  existence  are  awaiting 
their  eventual  solution  in  the  races  thus 
transplanted ;  and  especially  in  the  pow¬ 
erful  nation,  our  own  olfspring,  e8tablishe<l 
on  the  wide  and  fertile  continent  of  the 
W  t‘8t. 

W  e  can  not  touch  upon  this  vast  topic 
of  human  transit  over  the  Atlantic,  whe¬ 
ther  for  commerce  or  migration,  without 
recurring  once  more  to  the  History  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Though  in  jwactical  naviga¬ 
tion  its  influence  must  often  have  been 
felt,  yet  this  fact  w'as  scarcely  recognized 
or  distinctly  recorded  before  the  time  of 
Franklin,  whose  sagacity,  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  special  cases,  showed  him  at  once  the 
value  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  all 
belonging  to  this  great  current.  One  of 
these  ceases  is  curious  enough  to  deserve 
mention.  When  in  London,  1770,  he  was 
consulte*!  as  to  a  memorial  sent  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  ])ackets  from  Falmouth 
were  generally  a  fortnight  longer  in  reach¬ 
ing  Boston  than  common  traders  from 
London  to  Khode-Island,  a  passage  fully 
300  miles  longer.  Cajttain  Folger,  a  Nan¬ 
tucket  whaler,  who  happened  to  be  then 
in  London,  was  questioned  by  Franklin, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  true  explana¬ 
tion.  The  Khode-Island  traders  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  ke})t 
out  of  it.  The  captains  of  the  English 
packets,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
or  jmssibly  seduced  by  the  more  genial 
temperature  of  this  southern  course,  ran 
their  vessels  into  the  current  and  against 
it ;  making  a  difference  in  some  parts  of 
their  voyage  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  the  daily  run,  besides  tlie  loss  in- 
turred  from  sailing  in  a  lower  latitude.  Dr. 
Franklin  made  Folger,  whose  experience 


caught  him  to  avoid  a  stream  in  which 
wh^es  are  never  found,  trace  out  on  a 
chart  the  course  of  this  ocean-current,  had 
it  engraved,  and  sent  copies  to  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  captains.  These  gentlemen,  wed¬ 
ded  to  their  old  ways,  or  perhaps  despis¬ 
ing  their  informant,  took  no  notice  of  the 
suggestion,  and  went  on  as  before. 

Franklin  was  also  the  first  to  indicate 
the  temperature  of  the  Gidf  Stream  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  navigation  of  the  At- 
liuitic,  especially  on  the  American  coasts  ; 
the  ilividing  line  between  the  warm 
stream  and  the  cold  waters  of  the  ocean 
which  hem  it  in,  being  so  precise  as  well 
as  constant,  that  the  longitude  may  often 
safely  be  inferred  from  it.  Lieut.  Maury 
affirms,  and  we  doubt  not  with  truth,  that 
this  dividing  line  never  changes  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  longitude  as  much  as  mariners  then 
erred  in  their  reckoning.  He  gives  us 
also  a  very  curious  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  storms  and  hur¬ 
ricanes  of  this  ocean,  to  which  is  due  their 
frequent  character  of  rotatory  storms  or 
cyclones  /  a  name  well  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
markable  phenomeron  so  described.  One 
passage  here  we  will  transcribe  from  our 
author : 

“  I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
fiulf-strcam  is  really  the  ‘  Storm  King’  of  the 
.\tlantic,  which  has  power  to  control  the  march 
of  every  gale  that  is  raised  there ;  but  the 
course  of  many  gales  has  been  traced  from  the 
place  of  their  origin  directly  to  this  stream. 
Gales  that  take  their  rise  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa, 
and  even  as  far  down  on  tliat  side  as  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  10“  or  15®  north  latitude,  have,  it  is 
shown  by  an  examination  of  log-book.s,  made 
straight  for  the  Gulf  Stream  :  joining  it,  they 
have  then  been  known  to  turn  about,  and  tra¬ 
veling  with  this  stream,  to  recross  the  Atlantic, 
and  so  reach  the  shores  of  Europe.  In  this 
way  the  tracks  of  storms  have  been  traced  out 
and  followed  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Their 
path  is  marked  by  wreck  and  disasters.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  1864, 
Mr.  Rcdfield  mentioned  one  which  he  had  traced 
out,  and  in  which  no  less  than  seventy  odd 
vessels  had  been  wrecked,  dismasted,  or  da¬ 
maged.” 

Another  storm,  the  direction  of  which 
is  delineated  on  plate  10  of  this  volume, 
commences  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Gull  Stream,  made  a  straight 
course  for  it,  and  traveled  with  it  for  many 
successive  days,  under  the  conditions  of  a 
whirlwind  or  cyclone.  A  fearful  disaster, 
due  to  one  of  these  hurricanes,  occurred, 
in  1863,  to  the  steamship  San  Francis- 
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CO,”  carrying  a  regiment  of  United  States 
troops  from  New-York  to  California. 
Overtaken  by  the  stonn  in  crossing  the 
(iulf-stream,  179  souls— officers  and  men — 
were  swept  overboard  and  perished.  In 
this  case,  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
stream,  its  limits,  direction,  velocity,  etc., 
greatly  aided  what  was  done  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  relief  of  the  unfortunate  ship 
in  question.  The  imjwrt  of  these  and 
many  similar  facts  to  the  future  guidance 
of  Atlantic  navigation  will  readily  be  un¬ 
derstood.  It  may  be  hard  to  account  for 
them  in  theory,  but  their  practical  value 
can  not  be  doubtful  or  mistaken. 

Intending,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  that  ocean, 
the  Atlantic,  on  which  Lieut.  Maury  him¬ 
self  best  loves  to  expatiate,  we  shall  fol¬ 
low  him  more  cursorily  through  the  other 
parts  of  his  volume.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  relate  to  the 
Atmosphere,  in  its  various  connections 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
as  expressed  by  the  phenomena  of  winds, 
of  evaporation,  of  rains,  of  fogs,  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  of  electrical  changes — a  vast 
subject,  and  not  less  complex  than  vast. 
Multiplied  though  all  its  records  have 
been  of  late  years,  and  made  more  minute 
and  accurate  as  well  as  numerous.  Meteor¬ 
ology  can  not  yet  take  its  place  among 
the  exact  sciences.  W e  have  just  named 
some  of  the  topics  it  includes  ;  but  there 
are  yet  others,  which  mix  with  and  com¬ 
plicate  all  the  results  of  observ^ation. 
^e  weight  of  the  air  is  one  of  these  ;  an 
element  involved  as  effect  or  cause  in  al¬ 
most  all  other  atmospheric  changes,  and 
deeply  concerned  in  any  theory  ,of  the 
winds.  Ag.ain,  we  have  those  conditions 
of  electricity,  which  are  expressed  by  the 
wonderful  phenomena  of  magnetism,  act¬ 
ing  through  and  uj>on  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
solid,  fluid,  and  aerial ;  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  under  a  new  aspect  by  Professor 
Faraday’s  discovery  of  the  magnetic  pr#- 
iierties  of  oxygen  as  modified  by  heat. 
Even  that  other  subtle  clement  of  Light — 
if  indeed  it  be  another  and  separate  ele¬ 
ment — may  in  some  sort  affect  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  through  which  its  action  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  earth  and  ocean  below.  As 
associated  with,  or,  according  to  a  recent 
philosophy,  converted  into  heat,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  influence.  But  the 
marvelous  results  which  science  has  ob- 
tuned  from  the  chemical  action  of  light, 


in  the  various  forms  of  Photography,  jus¬ 
tify  the  belief  that  other  analogous  effects 
may  exist,  though  vet  hidden  from  hu¬ 
man  observation.  \f  electric  states  of 
atmosphere  can  convert  oxygen  into 
ozone,  light,  in  its  different  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity,  can  not  well  be  supposed  without 
influence,  even  on  the  inorganic  j  tarts  of 
the  aerial  medium  through  which  its  pas¬ 
sage  lies.  We  know  well  its  wonderful 
power  in  evoking  the  organic  life,  with  the 
germs  of  which  the  atmosphere  every¬ 
where  teems ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
believe  that  this  influence  extends  to  dif¬ 
ferent  depths  of  sea,  concurring  with  other 
causes  to  define  those  successive  strata  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  which  are  so 
curiously  attested  as  the  result  of  the 
marine  dredgitigs  and  soundings  directed 
to  this  object.* 

We  deviate  thus  far  from  our  direct 
subject,  merely  to  point  out  the  singular 
complexity  of  these  elements  and  relations, 
which  make  up  the  history  of  atmospheric 
phenomena,  a  hether  on  ocean  or  land. 
Such,  and  so  close,  are  these  relations,  that 
scarcely  a  change  can  occur  in  any  one  of 
them,  without  altering  or  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  balance  of  all.  Science  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  disentangle  these  elements  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  obtain  both  more  exact  re¬ 
sults,  and  knowledge  of  the  relative  agency 
of  each  in  producing  them.  But  longer 
time  and  wider  .averages  are  required  to 
this  end  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Avhat  we  must 
regard  as  needful  is,  j)atient  and  ])reci8e  i 
observation  on  all  parts  of  the  glol)e,  and 
in  all  climes  and  seasons ;  aided  by  such 
an  amount  of  prornsional  theory  as  may 
serve  to  the  guidance  of  researclt,  and  to 
bind  facts  together,  until  they  can  be  8ul>- 
mitted  to  the  governance  of  general  laws. 

These  considerations  may  mitigate, 
though  not  wholly  suppress,  a  criticism  to 
which  Lieut.  Maury’s  work  is  liable  here, 
and  perhaps  more  or  less  throughout. 
He  theorizes  too  largely  and  hazanlously, 
and  does  not  clearly  separate  the  knoicn 
from  the  unknwen.  Ilis  volume  is  replete 
with  valuable  and  ingenious  suggestions ; 
but  they  are  not  methodized  enough  for 

•  We  can  not  touch  upon  this  hitter  |)oint  with¬ 
out  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  E.  Forbes ;  a  man  whoso  frenius  and 
eminent  powers  of  observation  had  already  pl'tced 
him  in  the  foremoat  rank  of  the  uatural  philo¬ 
sophers  of  his  time ;  and  who,  had  his  lifb  happily 
been  prolonged,  would  undoubtedly  have  added  fur¬ 
ther  to  his  own  scientific  fame,  and  to  that  of  his 
oountiy. 
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the  uses  of  the  common  reader,  who  will 
probably  rise  from  the  chapters  on  winds 
and  atmospheric  currents,  his  head  con¬ 
fused  by  a  whirl  of  facts,  and  theories,  and 
questions,  as  ileeting  as  the  very  air  of 
which  he  has  been  reading.  It  must  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that  this  subject  of  the 
winds  of  the  ocean — whether  permanent, 
periodical,  or  variable — is  one  of  very  dit- 
ticult  and  intricate  kind.  The  difterences 
of  teinper.ature  between  the  tropical  and 
arctic  regions,  and  the  influence  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  currents 
of  air  thus  protluced,  aflbrd  us  a  rational 
theory  of  the  trade-winds.  The  perodical 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  de- 
|>ending  in  part  on  the  same  causes,  yet 
are  singularly  modified  by  the  proximity 
of  great  continents,  islands,  and  mountain 
ranges ;  and  though  well  known  to  prac¬ 
tical  navigation,  their  character  is  less  cer¬ 
tain,  and  their  interpretation  more  ob¬ 
scure.  Still  slighter  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  variable  winds  in  those  narrower  seas 
of  the  globe,  where  the  influences  of  the 
land  become  predominant  over  those  of 
the  ocean  ;  phenomena  in  w'hich  we  have 
great  practical  concern,  but  to  which  it  is 
at  present  inmossible  to  give  any  system¬ 
atic  form.  It  must  further  be  kept  in 
mind  that  our  direct  knowledge  of  the 
winds  is  derived  from  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  only.  The  aspects  of 
clouds  often  show  to  the  eye  difl'erent  or 
opposite  currents  at  difl’erent  heights  :  ol)- 
servations  in  balloons  testify  the  same 
thing.  IJeyond  this,  our  conclusions  are 
simply  inferential,  but  re.sting  on  reasons 
so  explicit  that  we  can  not  hesitate  in  be¬ 
lieving  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  to  be  traversed  by  currents  of  lesser 
density,  but  ns  determinate  in  space,  time, 
and  direction  as  the  winds  which  sweep 
periodically  over  the  surface  below.  The 
general  equilibrium  we  find  to  be  ever 
maintaineu ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  circuits  and  counter  currents  at  dift’er- 
ent  heights,  according  to  the  differences 
of  temperature  of  each.  The  inference 
here  approaches  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
tact,  though  not  reaching  it  by  actual  ob¬ 
servation. 

W e  can  not  speak  with  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  speculation,  which,  however,  is 
siuictioned  by  eminent  names,  viz.,  that 
the  more  sudden  and  violent  gales  of  w'ind, 
the  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds  of  the  seas, 
are  due  to  the  upper  currents  of  air  burst¬ 
ing  abruptly  into  those  of  lower  level ; 


and  by  their  different  direction  of  move¬ 
ment,  different  temperature,  and  possibly 
difference  of  electrical  state,  begetting  the 
various  phenomena  of  storm  on  the  ocean 
beneath.  No  better  theory  has  yet  been 
proposed  for  these  hurricanes ;  and,  default 
of  such,  we  must  admit  it  as  one  of  the 
many  meteorological  questions  open  to 
future  research. 

We  should  abuse  the  patience  of  our 
readers  w'ere  we  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
subject  of  atmospheric  currents  thus  en¬ 
circling  the  globe  and,  under  their  vari¬ 
ous  conditions,  aiding  or  endangering  the 
labors  of  man  on  the  se.as.  The  only  re 
mark  we  have  further  to  add  respecting 
Lieut.  Maury’s  chapters  on  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is,  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  al¬ 
lude  to  the  influence  of  the  variable  weight 
of  this  gre.at  atirial  ocean  upon  the  ocean 
of  waters  below.  Those  who  have  at¬ 
tended  to  the  phenomena  and  probable 
theory  of  the  tS^he«  in  the  small  basin 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  witnessed  the 
frequent  and  abrupt  oscillations  of  a  forty- 
feet  water  barometer,  will  be  able  to  af)- 
preciate  this  element  of  unequal  atnios- 
pheric  pressure,  as  applied  to  the  great 
watery  surface  of  the  globe.  .  Nor  do  we 
find  any  allusion  by  our  author  to  the  sin¬ 
gular  fact  recorded  by  Sir  James  Hoss,  of 
the  permanently  low  barometric  pressiire 
in  high  southern  latitudes ;  or  to  the  cu¬ 
rious  observation  of  Professor  Airey  an<l 
Mr.  Birt,  on  the  periodical  rise  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  in  the  course  of  every  month  to 
some  point  above  30%  suggesting  the  no¬ 
tion  of  great  atmospheric  weaves,  ruffled 
by  smaller  waves  in  the  interv.als  between. 
Wo  must  look  to  the  future  for  a  solution 
of  these,  and  a  thousand  other  difficulties 
in  meteorology,  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  tables  or  averages  yet  ob¬ 
tained.  All  such  phenomena  may  be  best 
studied  under  the  equator,  where  there  is 
little  variation  in  the  sun’s  meridian  alti¬ 
tude  ;  and  where  the  zone  of  observation 
is  symmetrically  related  to  each  hemis¬ 
phere.  The  diurnal  fluctuation  of  pres¬ 
sure  is  so  regular  there,  that  the  time  may 
generally  be  determined  within  15  or  10 
minutes  by  the  barometer  alone. 

The  “  Depths  of  the  Ocean,”  and  the 
methods  employed  to  determine  them, 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  volume 
before  us.  lentil  a  very  recent  time  these 
methods  were  so  far  imperfect  th.at, 
though  numerous  soundings  were  made 
into  the  more  profound  depths  which  sail- 
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ors  call  “  blue  water,”  it  coubl  seldom  be 
affirmed  “  that  fathom  line  had  truly 
touched  the  ground”  in  these  abysses  of 
the  sea.  In  the  southern  Atlantic,  more 
especially,  results  were  ^ven  as  obtained 
by  Hritish  and  American  officers,  which 
indicated  depths  varying  from  26,000  to 
50,000  feet,  or  from  6  to  9^  miles  ;  and  in 
several  of  these  instances  without  any  as¬ 
surance  of  the  plummet  having  reached 
the  bottom.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  the  uncer- , 
tainty  of  the  whole  process.  Under  cur- 
sents  might  intervene,  turning  aside  a 
slender  thread  and  insufficient  weight 
from  the  right  line  of  descent ;  or,  if  al¬ 
lowing  the  weight  to  touch  the  ground, 
still  acting  upon  the  bight  of  the  line,  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  run  out  too  far  from  the 
reel  in  the  vessel  above. 

We  owe  a  better  system  of  soundings 
to  the  active  ingenuity  of  our  American 
brethren  on  the  seas.  It  was  first  decided 
that  the  twine  used  for  this  purpose  must 
be  of  stronger  texture ;  so  as  to  bear  a 
weight  of  at  least  60  pounds,  freely  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air.  This  sounding  twine 
is  divided  by  100  fathom  marks.  The 
weight  employed  is  a  simple  cannon  ball 
of  32  lbs.  or  68  lbs.  weight,  so  appended, 
that  on  touching  the  ground,  it  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  twdne ;  leaving,  however, 
to  reascend  with  the  latter  an  ingenious 
little  apparatus,  the  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Brooks  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which 
gathers  and  brings  up  specimens  from  the 
bottom  of  these  deep  recesses.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  with  lines  thus  constructed, 
have  famished  a  scale  of  the  average  time 
of  descent  for  different  depths,  exact 
enough  to  tell  pretty  nearly  when  the  ball 
ceases  to  cany  the  line  out,  and  when 
therefore  the  depth  is  truly  determined.* 

The  result  of  these  improved  methods 
has  hitherto  been  to  indicate  a  lesser  depth 
than  was  inferred  from  previous  soundings. 
The  greatest  hitherto  ascertained  is  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  the 
ball  touched  the  ground,  and  parted  from 
its  line,  at  about  23,000  feet,  or  nearly  five 
miles  below  the  surface.  Yet  if  Laplace’s 
calculation  of  four  milesjis  the  mean  ocean 
depth  be  correct,  there  must  exist  spaces 
with  far  deeper  soundings  than  this  ;  and 

*  Lieutenant  Maury  gives  in  Plate  11,  annexed 
to  Ilia  volume,  a  general  delineation  of  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic ;  probably  the  best  yet  published,  but 
derived  from  Soundings  which  are  partly  liable  to  the 
doubts  noticed  above. 
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such,  in  truth,  we  may  expect  to  find 
when  navigators  apply  their  presemt  re¬ 
sources  to  fathom  those  other  vast  oceans 
where  the  line  has  rarely  been  sunk  for 
the  purposes  of  science  only,  and  where 
the  phenomena  of  coral  isles  and  volca¬ 
noes  show  conditions  of  deep  subsidence 
as  well  as  elevation,  from  physical  action 
taking  ))lace  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
The  time  may  come,  but  yet  is  far  distant, 
when  w'o  sliall  bo  able  to  map  this 
great  submarine  territory,  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  truth ;  and,  in  so  doing,  |>er- 
chance  obtain  a  further  insight  into  those 
wonderful  changes,  paroxysmal  or  gra¬ 
dual,  w'hich  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth 
has  undergone,  in  the  cotirse  of  ages,  from 
central  causes,  hitherto  reached  by  con¬ 
jecture  alone.  Knowledge  need  never  be 
despaired  of  fi-om  any  source,  however 
seemingly  remote,  where  the  connection 
of  the  j)hysical  science  is  liecoming  so  in¬ 
timate  in  all  its  parts.  A  single  inst.ance 
may  bo  given  as  j>eculiarly  belonging  to 
this  Ocean  of  which  we  are  treating.  In 
a  remarLable  memoir,  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes, 
on  the  “  Connection  between  the  existing 
Floras  and  Faunsus  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  Geological  Changes  which  have 
affected  this  Area,”  we  find  denoted, 
amongst  other  curious  local  relations  of 
certain  British  species  to  those  of  the 
nearest  opposite  continents,  the  singular 
case  of  identity  of  several  species  in  the 
South-west  I  rish  Flora,  with  species  found 
not  nearer  than  the  mountains  forming 
the  north  coast  of  Spain.  On  various 
grounds  Prof.  Forbes  concludes— and  he 
was  not  a  rash  speculator  in  science — that 
the  British  Isles  acquired  this  connection 
of  their  Flora  and  Fauna  with  that  of 
neighl>oring  lands,  by  emigration  of  sj>e- 
cics  before  the  area  they  now  occupy  w.-is 
severed  from  the  greater  continent.  The 
speciality  of  the  Irish  case  as  to  distance 
does  not  deter  him  from  following  out  this 
conclusion.  Boldly,  but  not  without  much 
show  of  reason,  he  draws  a  line  of  ancient 
continent  apross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
yet  further  w’cstward,  into  the  actual  At¬ 
lantic.  Geology  tells  us  of  numerous 
changes  and  alterations  of  land  and  sea, 
similar  in  kind,  and  still  vaster  in  extent. 
Those  changes  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  visited  Britain,  though  far  removed 
from  man’s  knowledge,  are  comparatively 
recent  in  the  history  of  the  earth — pre¬ 
sumably  of  later  date  than  what  has  been 
called  the  Meiocene  epoch.  It  might 
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socni  as  if  a  sort  of  specious  reality  wore 
thus  jfiven  to  the  ancient  table  of  the  At¬ 
lantis  :  but  no  relation  of  time  will  serve 
us  here,  and  the  lepfond  must  be  left  in  its 
old  obscurity. 

W  e  can  not  quit  this  topic  of  the  depth 
of  the  Atlantic  without  referring  to  one 
matter  oonnected  with  it,  far  surpassing 
in  grandeur  any  fable  or  imagination  of 
antiquity — we  mean  the  Atlantic  Electric 
Telegraj)h,  now  in  progress  toward  exe¬ 
cution.  The  scheme,  if  not  originating  in 
a  series  of  soundings  across  this  ocean,  has 
at  least  been  mature«l  and  directed  by 
them.  These  soundings,  conducted  chiefly 
by  an  American  officer,  Captain  Berryman, 
have  disclosed  the  existence,  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  western  coa.st  of 
Ireland,  of  a  sort  of  plateau  forming  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  nowhere  exceed¬ 
ing  2070  fathoms;  and,  what  is  of  greater 
moment  tor  its  destination,  having  a  very 
uniform  (frade  of  descent  from  each  side 
toward  this  point  of  greatest  depression, 
which  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Valentia 
and  St.  .John’s,  the  aRsumed  eastern  and 
western  termini  of  the  submarine  tele¬ 
graph.  The  actual  dLstance  betw’ecn 
these  points  is  1,000  statute  miles ;  of 
which,  about  1,600  miles  intermediate 
between  the  dips  from  each  side,  and 
named  by  Lieut.  Maury,  the  “Telegraphic 
lateau,”  afl’ord  a  soft  and  singularly  equa- 
le  level ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  of  cal¬ 
careous  rock,  covered  in  great  part  w’ith 
a  layer  of  microscopic  troj)ieal  shells,  and 
well  adapted  in  every  way  to  receive  the 
W'onderful  instrument  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  which  is  about  to  be  committed  to 
this  submarine  bed.  It  has  been  surmised, 
and  not  without  show  of  rea.son,  that 
these  very  materials,  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  plateau,  may  furnish  a  coating  of 
natural  concrete  to  the  electric  cable ; 
adding  to  its  stability  of  position,  and 
lessening  the  chances  of  injury  or  deftruc- 
tion  from  the  elements  around;  and, possi¬ 
bly,  also  aflbrding  a  more  perfect  means 
of  transmission  of  the  electric  action  itself. 

We  can  not  afford  space,  and  it  w'ould 
be  alien  to  our  subject,  to  dilate  on  this 
extraordinary  project;  but  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  note  we  give  a  few  of  the  more 
important  details,  which  will  servo  briefly 
to  illujitrate  the  mechanism  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  commercial  as  well  as  scientific.* 


•  The  capital  destined  to  this  enterprise  is  £360,000, 
divided  into  350  shares  of  £1000  each;  262  of  which 


TTiese  details  may  interest  manjr  of  our 
readers ;  but  higher  interest  is  involved 
in  the  whole  discovery  and  design  of  the 
Electric  Telegra[>h,  whether  on  earth  or 
submarine,  as  the  a.stonishing  result  of  a 
new  element  of  power  subjected  to  human 
uses  and  human  will.  Let  it  be  simply 
recollected  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  this  electrical  action  or  force 
— we  are  obliged  to  hesitate  in  calling  it 
matter — was  Known  to  mankind  only  in 
its  elementary  asj»ccts  of  attraction  and 
repulsion ;  while  now  it  is  recognized  in 
.all  the  great  phenomena,  organic  and  in¬ 
organic,  of  the  globe,  and  hsis  become  the 
most  wonderful  instniment  of  jiower  in 
our  hands,  for  action  on  all  the  various 
forms  of  matter  around  us.  So  utterly 
was  this  element  hidden  from  all  prior 
knowledge,  (for  the  thunder-storm  still 
interpreted  to  the  superstition  of  man, 
and  not  to  his  reason,)  that  its  present 
development  has  almost  the  character  of 
a  new  cre.ation.  If  modern  science  finds 
cause  to  bo  proud  of  what  it  has  achieved 
in  these  great  discoveries,  there  is  .ample 
reason  for  humility  in  the  many  questions 
which  still  remain  unsolved ;  even  such  .as 
lie  at  the  very  origin  of  the  subject,  and 


liavo  boon  taken  in  England,  88  in  America.  The 
British  Government,  besides  certain  preliminary  aids, 
guarantees  4  per  cent  on  the  capital,  when,  and  as 
long  as  the  telegraph  is  in  working  order,  in  remuner¬ 
ation  for  all  the  work  done  on  government  bclialf 

The  submarine  cable  through  which  the  electrical 
current  will  be  conveyed  (to  use  a  conventional 
language,  which  future  knowledge  may  alter)  is 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  copper 
conducting-wires  pass  through  it,  coated  securely 
with  gutta-percha;  and  this  central  portion  of  the 
cable  is  covered  and  protected  by  strands  of  iron- 
wire,  eighteen  in  number,  each  of  these  composed  of 
seven  iron  threads  loosely  twisted  together.  The 
weight  of  the  cable  is  about  2U0O  lbs.,  or  somewhat 
loss  than  a  ton.  to  the  mile.  Though  exceedingly 
ticxiblo,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  six  miles  of  its 
own  length  suspended  vertically  in  water.  Tlie 
contract  wo  understand  to  be  for  2600  miles  of  this 
cable  to  be  in  readiness  for  use  by  the  end  of  May, 
1857. 

The  submersion,  according  to  present  plans,  is  to 
bo  effected  by  two  steamers,  each  conveying  half 
the  cable.  These  vessels,  meeting  at  the  middle 
point  in  the  Atlantic,  will  first  effect  securely  the 
junction  of  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and  then  separate 
— the  one  with  a  destination  to  Ireland,  the  other 
to  Newfoundland  —  dropping  the  telegraph  cable 
into  the  ocean,  as  they  severally  proceed ;  and  ex¬ 
changing  frequent  electric  signals  through  it,  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  relative  position,  as  well  as  to  attest  the 
completeness  of  the  work  aooomplished.  It  is  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  whole  cable  may  be  laid  down  in  its 
ocean  deptlis  in  eight  days  from  the  time  when  the 
junction  of  the  two  halves  has  been  effected. 
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were  matter  of  speculation  and  perjdexity 
to  its  earliest  cultivators.  A  crowd  of 
facts,  and  numerous  subordinate  laws, 
have  been  attained;  but  some  higher  and 
more  general  law  is  yet  wanting  to  govern 
and  connect  the  whole.  The  object,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  well  defined,  and  the  first 
philosophers  of  our  time  are  pre.ssing 
eagerly  along  the  paths  which  lead  to- 
M’ard  it. 

We  are  a  little  puzzled  how  to  rate  the 
chances  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  as  a 
pecuniary  speculation  apart  from  the  gua¬ 
rantee  which  Government  has  given  to  it. 
It  has  no  antecedents  having  likeness 
enough  to  justify  any  bold  promise  or 
assertion.  We  are  forced  to  ask,  if  a 
flaw  should  occur  from  any  cause,  present 
or  future,  in  this  long  lino  of  submarine 
chain — if  the  price-current  of  cotton  put 
into  motion  as  a  message  from  America 
should  fail  to  move  the  needle  on  the 
Liverpool  side — how  is  the  faulty  spot  to 
be  discovered,  and  how  to  be  repaired  ? 
Every  precaution,  we  know,  has  been 
taken  which  art  or  science  could  suggest, 
to  guard  against  accident ;  but  there  arc 
some  elements  concerned,  such  as  the 
influence  of  time  upon  the  instruments 
put  into  action,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
submit  to  anjr  calculation.  Certain  scien¬ 
tific  difficulties  also,  connected  with  the 
theory  of  electric  induction,  and  experi¬ 
mentally  applied  by  Faraday  to  the  case  of 
wires  conveyed  by  insulated  submarine 
tubes,  have  suggested  themselves  as  likely 
to  retard,  or  otherwise  impair,  a  current 
thus  prolonged.  The  science,  however, 
which  is  able  to  forsee  these  difficulties,  is 
competent,  w’e  trust,  to  provide  a  remedy; 
and  this  question,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
best  methods  for  “rapid  signaling”  by 
the  electric  telegr^h,  has  engaged  the 
notice  of  Professor  Thompson,  of  Glasgow, 
than  whom  few  men  are  better  able  to 
resolve  it. 

As  to  the  practical  results  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  and  more  especially  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  from  the  completion  of 
this  singular  worh,  w'e  are  not  altogether 
converted  bj^  the  current  phraseology  of 
the  day.  It  ls  easy  to  affirm  that  whatever 
gives  fresh  facilities  to  human  communica¬ 
tion  is  productive  of  good ;  and  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  disprove  the  assertion.  But,  in 
so  stating  the  matter,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  speed  of  intelligence 
only  which  ii  here  chiefly  in  question. 
Doubts  may  suggest  themselves  whether 


the  farthing-a-pound  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  cotton  deserve  a  dail^  transmis¬ 
sion  across  the  Atlantic;  especially  as  the 
same  means  may  be  used  to  tell  almost 
simultaneously  the  same  fact  to  every 
Liverpool  broker,  or  Manchester  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  demand  for  any  particular 
article  of  traffic,  whether  raw  or  manu¬ 
factured,  is  rarely  so  sudden  or  impetuous 
as  not  to  be  able  to  await  transmi-ssion  by 
the  next  steamer.  A  criminal  fugitive 
may  be  arrested  at  the  moment  of  landing, 
by  his  description  outrunning  him  on  the 
ocean ;  but  the  tidings  of  friendship  or 
family  aftection  will  not  trust  themselves 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
needle,  and  the  translations  of  a  hired  pen. 
Even  in  the  more  serious  matters  of  di¬ 
plomacy,  we  may  indulge  a  doubt  whether 
the  old-fashioned  pauses  in  intercourse 
were  not  as  salutary  as  the  instant  com¬ 
munications  of  our  own  davs;  giving 
more  time  for  passions  to  subside,  and  for 
first  opinions  to  soften  by  reflection  ;  and 
preserving  to  the  diplomatist  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  equally  essential  to  his  own  honor 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  country  he 
represents.  We  are  aware,  however,  that 
there  is  a  double  face  to  all  these  points  ; 
and  without  pressing  further  any  such 
ambiguous  presages,  wo  shall  be  ready 
and  eager  to  join  in  the  general  gratula- 
tion  on  the  success  of  an  undertaking  thus 
wonderful  as  an  effort  of  human  genius  and 
power ;  and  destined,  we  trust,  to  link 
together  still  more  closely,  in  amity  as 
w’ell  as  intercourse,  the  two  great  nations 
already  having  kindred  in  origin,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  common  liberties.* 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with 
these  various  topics,  that  our  notice  of  the 
other  parts  of  Lieut.  Maury’s  volume  must 
be  a  very  limited  one.  In  a  chapter  on 
the  “  Salts  of  the  Sea,”  he  propounds  his 
views,  and  perhaps  w’ith  some  exaggera¬ 
tion,  as  to  their  uifluence  in  creating  ocean 

•  Some  tokens  of  jealousy  are  perceptible  in  the 
American  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  feet  of  the  termini  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
being  both  in  the  British  territory.  Without  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  very  obvious  physical  reasons  for  this 
arrangement,  wc  may  express  our  belief^  as  well  ns 
hope,  that  it  will  never  b^me  a  matter  of  political 
importance.  We  perceive  that  Lieut  Maury  has 
recently  published  his  opinion  that  any  direct  line  to 
the  Unil^  States  would  be  impracticable,  from  the 
much  greater  depth  of  ocean,  and  from  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  cable  to  3000  mile^  a  length  probi^ly 
•boyond  the  power  of  transmission  of  a  single  eloo- 
'  trical  current 
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currents  bjr  the  difTorent  specific  gravity  | 
of  strata  of  water  differently  charged  with  ' 
salt.  To  the  curious  question  regarding  ; 
the  origin  of  this  saline  matter,  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  | 
average  of  all  seas,  he  answers  that  it  was 
thus  when  the  ocean  was  created ;  that  ' 
no  washing  down  of  salts  by  rivers  can  ' 
adequately  explain  the  phenomenon  ;  and 
that  the  “  Christian  man  of  science  ”  may  j 
rest  on  the  absence  of  any  proof  from  , 
Srripturc  or  otherwise,  that  the  sea  waters 
were  ever  fresh.  Even  accepting  the 
conclusion  as  probable,  we  must  repeat  ' 
our  remonstrance  against  this  mode  of; 
stating  it.  The  question  in  itself  is  one 
of  much  difficulty,  and  we  can  see  no 
evidence  that  it  is  ever  likely  to  go  be¬ 
yond  jwesumption.  The  uniformity  in 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  proportion  of 
the  saline  constituents,  and  fossil  animal 
remains  of  ancient  «aU  now  found 
many  thoinsand  feet  above  the  ocean  sur¬ 
face,  would  seem  the  strongest  proofs  of 
identity  of  state  from  the  l>eginning.  The 
presence,  in  all  sea-water,  though  in  most 
minute  proportions,  of  those  singular  ele¬ 
ments  (or  what  are  provisionally  called 
such)  iodine  and  bromine,  becomes  a 
special  part  of  this  argument,  and  can  not 
be  neglected.  Wo  do  not  yet  venture  to  i 
cite  to  the  same  effect  the  recent  dis-  ; 
covery  of  silver,  as  another  ingredient ;  j 
since  futher  experiments  are  needed  to  i 
attest  its  universality.*  But  all  these  re- 1 
searches  show  the  complex  and  wonderful 
nature  of  that  ocean  fluid  which  ivraps  1 
round  so  large  a  part  of  the  /wild  globe. 

In  treating  of  the  various  ocean  tem¬ 
perature,  an(l  its  influence  in  producing  i 
currents,  we  do  not  observe  any  notice 
of  that  singular  and  important  discovery, 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  Janies  Ross,  namely. 


•  The  discovery  of  silver  in  soa-wnter,  by  Mala- 
guti  and  Duroclicr,  is  curiously  confirmed  by  certain 
experimenU  by  Mr.  Field,  showing  the  presence  of 
silver,  even  to  the  amount  of  seven  ounces  to  the 
ton,  in  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  long  exjxised 
to  sea-water.  Tlicso  observations  are  related  in  a 
paper  rend  to  the  Royal  Society  some  months  ago. 

We  may  notice  here  tlie  curious  experiments  of 
Professor  Chapman,  of  Toronto,  os  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  rate  of  evaporation  from  salt  and  ftesh  water. 
They  show  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  salt, 
the  slower  the  evaporation ;  and  that  water  con¬ 
taining  the  same  per  centage  as  tlmt  of  the  sea,  loses, 
in  24  hours,  not  quite  h^f  as  much  as  fresh  water. 
This  fact  gives  some  support  to  Mr.  Chapman’s 
theory,  that  one  great  use  of  the  salt  in  the  ocean  is 
that  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  evaporation 
ever  going  t>n  over  its  vast  surface. 

VOL,  XLI.— NO.  III. 


the  existence  of  a  stratum  of  inmriahle 
temperature^  39i®  Fahrenheit,  pervading 
the  ocean  from  north  to  south,  and  repre-  ’ 
sented  on  each  side  the  equator  by  a 
similar  and  very  curious  curve,  depending 
on  the  superficial  heat  or  cold  in  different 
latitudes.  At  the  equator  the  depth  of 
this  level  of  constant  temjierature  is  7200 
feet — in  latitude  56®  it  is  at  the  surface  — 
in  the  Arctic  regions  it  descends  again  to 
4500  feet;  the  temperature  in  each  case 
being  invariably  the  same,  that  is  39i®, 
below  the  level  of  these  several  depths. 
The  value  of  such  observations  to  every 
theory  of  submarine  currents  will  readily 
be  perceived. 

In  a  chapter  on  “  Ocean  Routes,”  Lieut. 
Maury  gives  some  graphic  narrative.s  of 
that  racing  on  the  high  seas,  which,  if  it 
be  the  pride  and  profit  of  modem  naviga¬ 
tion,  is  also  oftentimes  to  be  accounted  its 
I  folly  and  iieril.  The  struggle  for  superior- 
[  ity,  whether  by  sail  or  steam,  is  still  al¬ 
most  exclusively  between  England  and 
the  |X)sterity  of  England  in  America — the 
'  two  great  commercial  communities  of  the 
i  world.  Though  the  Indian  and  I*acific 
1  Oceans  form  jiart  of  the  scene  of  contest, 
the  Atlantic  is  the  arena  where  scienct^ 
and  skill,  aided  by  abundant  capital,  and 
incited  by  emulation,  have  achieved 
results,  which  half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  im- 

IMissible.  '^These  results  are  too  w’ell 
mown  to  need  relation  here ;  but  we  may 
notice  briefly  one  or  two  facts,  illu.strating 
and  explaining  the  wonderful  changes 
now  in  progress  in  commercial  navigatfon. 
We  should  scarcelpr  err  in  stating  the 
average  duration  of  long  ocean  voyages — 
as  those  to  or  from  China,  Australia  and 
India,  performed  by  the  best  sailing  ships 
— at  barely  half  what  it  was  at  the  first 
period  just  named.  Among  the  causes 
concerned  in  this  great  result  must  first 
!  l>e  noted,  the  improved  construction  and 
1  fitting  of  ships,  and  more  especially  in  re- 
’  gard  to  what  Mr.  Russell  has  called  the 
trave  prineij>le  of  eonetmetion  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  form  of  least  resistance 
of  a  solid  moving  through  water.  Con¬ 
nected  \rfth  this,  and  in  practice  now  ap- 
!  plied  to  the  same  end,  is  the  direct 
I  relation  ascertained  to  exist  between  the 
length  of  the  vessel  and  the  speed  it  is 
I  capable  of  attaining.  But  beyoml  these 
altered  conditions  of  the  vessel  itselt^ 
comes  in  the  enlarged  and  more  exact 
,  knowledge  of  the  seas  it  travewes ;  of  the 
20 
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winds  and  currents,  the  shoals  and  depths,  { 
and  the  various  other  physical  phenomena  | 
of  the  ocean,  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  aid  of  practical  navigation,  and  to  ' 
which  we  have  already  so  copiously  re- 1 
ferred.  To  the  combination  of  these  caus¬ 
es,  and  the  record  of  the  tracks  and  times 
of  many  hundred  voyages,  upon  methods 
which  Lieut.  Maury  has  done  much  to  en¬ 
force,  we  owe  those  feats  of  seamanship 
which  have  brought  Australia  within  ten 
weeks  of  England,  and  made  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the  globe  as  frequent  and 
familiar  as  was  once  the  passage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

We  have  here  been  speaking  of  sailing 
vessels.  Stcain  navigation  has  its  own 
peculiar  history,  including  not  only  these 
several  improvements,  but  others  also, 
which  depend  on  more  perfect  machinery 
and  a  higher  class  of  engineers.  Though  ! 
steam  has  now  spread  its  dominion  over 
the  globe,  the  Atlantic  is  still  the  sea 
where  it  puts  forth  its  greatest  powers.  \ 
The  several  lines  of  mail  steamers  across 
this  ocean,  and  more  especially  those  ! 
familiarly  known  as  the  Cunard  and  Col- 1 
lins  lines,  have  reached  a  degree  of  speed  : 
and  regularity,  which  it  would  be  hazard¬ 
ous  to  say  may  not  herejifler  be  surpassed, 
but  which  wUl  be  a  monument  and  mark 
of  human  progress,  in  applying  the  physi¬ 
cal  elements  to  the  uses  and  demands  of 
man.  It  is  no  serious  disparagement  to  ; 
the  second  of  these  lines,  to  say  that  it  has  ’ 
lost  the  superiority  for  a  short  time  \ 
gained  in  speed  over  the  Cunard  line  of  j 
English  steamers.  According  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  statement  now  before  us,  we  find  that,  j 
during  the  last  year,  the  average  of  tw^en- 
ty-five  passages  from  Liverpool  to  New  ; 
York,  by  the  American  steamers,  was  12  ' 
days  I65  hours — by  the  English  steamers,  - 
11  days  22  hours  ;  of  passages  from  New  j 
York  to  Liverj)ool,  by  the  American  ves¬ 
sels,  12  days  8  hours — by  the  English,  11  I 
days  3  hours.  Many  circumstances  con¬ 
cur  to  this  result  ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  the 
consummate  discipline  of  the  English 
vessels  in  their  every  department  of  ser¬ 
vice.  But  the  rivalry  we  regard  as  an 
honorable  one,  and  it  may  yet  be  main¬ 
tained,  advantageously  to  the  interest  of 
both  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  rivalry  without 
risk.  In  seeking  for  the  maximum  of 
speed,  safety  is  jeopardized  in  all  these 
great  lines  of  mail  steamers.  Winter 
storms,  icebergs,  fogs,  tropical  hurricanes. 


and  collisions  with  other  vessels,  are  all 
encountered  at  high  rates  of  velocity. 
Experience  and  discipline  have  done 
much  to  protect  against  these  dangers, 
but  serious  hazards  still  exist ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  collision,  M'hich  are  con¬ 
stantly  augmenting  in  an  ocean  every 
year  more  crowded  with  ships,  seeking  to 
find  the  shortest  passage  across  it.  In 
these  days,  however,  of  bold  design  and 
prompt  execution,  there  are  few  ills  which 
do  not  bring  with  them  the  suggestion  of 
remedy.  Lieut.  Maury,  and  others  in  se¬ 
quel  to  him,  have  urged  the  adoption  of 
“  steam  lanes  ”  across  the  Atlantic  ;  that 
is,  definite  lines  of  navigation  of  a  certain 
width,  and  distinct  from  others  through¬ 
out  ;  so  appropriated  severally  to  vessels 
going  east  or  west,  that  the  chances  of 
collision  may  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not 
actually  removed.  The  width  of  the  zone 
of  ocean  now  traversed  by  the  mail 
ste-amers  is  about  250  miles.  It  is  j)ro- 
))osed  to  mark  off  lanes,  20  or  26  miles  iu 
width,  on  the  northern  and  southern  bor¬ 
ders  of  this  zone,  as  the  routes  respective¬ 
ly  to  be  followed  and  adhered  to,  by  all 
steam  vessels  crossing  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  The  scheme,  or  some  one 
equivalent  to  it,  we  doubt  not  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  and  such  is  its  obvious  utility, 
that  we  as  little  doubt  its  lieing  eventu- 
.ally  carried  into  effect.  The  phra.se  of  a 
steam  lane  may  somewhat  startle  those 
who  are  wont  to  associate  with  this  word 
the  cross  roads  of  a  midland  rural  district 
— the  high  hedges,  deep  ditches,  and 
straggling  cart  ruts  ;  the  bushes  of  black- 
l>erry,  hazel-nut  and  hawthorn,  and  the 
hundred  sweet  flowers  and  weeds  which 
luxuriate  on  the  hedge-banks.  We  can 
not  quarrel,  however,  with  this  new  use 
of  the  term,  if  the  object  be  fulfilled  to 
which  it  is  applied — if  long  lanes  of  ocean, 
“  which  have  no  turning,”  be  really  laid 
out  for  the  safer  navigation  of  the  seas. 
The  very  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  the 
name  is  a  tribute  to  that  prowess  of  man 
which  has  taught  him  thus  to  mark  out 
and  pursue  a  fixed  p.ath  through  the 
wide  wilderness  of  waters. 

Though  not  having  exhausted  the  sub- 
j  ject  of  the  Atlantic,  either  in  its  physical 
I  features,  or  in  its  relations  to  human  in- 
j  dustry  and  power,  we  stop  here,  only  to 
I  refer  our  readers  to  Lieut.  Maury’s  own 
observations  on  these  subjects.  The  points 
!  we  have  touched  upon  will  show  how  co- 
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piou8  and  intcrestinf?  a  topic,  under  both 
these  aspects,  is  the  “  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea and  how  worthy  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  with  the  other  great  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  which  at  this  time  enlighten  and 
animate  the  world.  Every  year  enlarges 


its  domain ;  and  we  may  fairly  predict 
that  the  history  of  the  Atlantic,  written 
twenty  years  hence,  will  be  a  record  of 
numerous  physical  facts,'  now  either 
wholly  unknown,  or  dimly  and  doubtfully 
understood. 


From  the  Weetmiotter  Berlew. 

CHINA  AND,  THE  CHINESE.* 


That  fact  is  often  more  incrmlible  than 
.fiction,  is  a  remark  that  time  fretpiently 
endorses.  Were  it  gravely  stated  in  a  ro¬ 
mance  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world  was  affected  in  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  its  opinions,  and  even  its  feeling^ 
by  a  kingdom  removed  from  it  by  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  globe,  that  events  occurring 
in  a  single  city  of  that  kingdom  vibrated 
through  every  comer  of  Britain,  exasperat¬ 
ed  parties,  and  divided  statesmen  hither¬ 
to  friendly  to  one  another,  we  might  con¬ 
cede  to  the  novelist  his  privilege  of  inven¬ 
tion,  but  might  justly  complain  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  marvelous. 

Yet  the  tact  is  before  us,  authenticated 
by  dispatches,  supported  by  blue-books, 
debated  in  the  legislature,  and  shortly  to 
be  discussed  at  tlie  hustings.  A  dispute 
at  Canton  has  suspended  the  public  busi¬ 
ness  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ter¬ 
minated  unexpectedly  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.  Commissioner  Yeh  has 
performed  a  feat  which  Lord  Derby  and 
his  adherents  have  for  three  years  been 
occasionally  attempting;  they  have  car¬ 
ried  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  against 
Ministers,  and  made  it  advisable  for  them 
to  appeal  to  the  sense  or  the  passions  of 
the  country.  “  Tanto  ne  animis  codeati- 

•  Papers  relating  to  the  Proceedings  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty's  Naval  f\>rce8  in  Canton  ;  with  Appendix. 

Correspondence  respecting  InauUs  in  China. 


btia  irsB  what  share  have  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cdeatial  kingdom  in  this  commev 
tion  ?  Is  it  their  strength,  their  duplici¬ 
ty,  or  their  perversity  which  has  thus  im- 
eriled,  or,  it  may  be,  strengthened  the 
ands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  filled  the 
columns  of  our  journals  with  professions 
of  self-devotion  and  zeal  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest  ? 

Into  the  state  of  parties  at  home,  the 
])ossible  results  of  the  approaching  elec- 
!  tions,  and  the  chances  of  the  present  Min¬ 
istry  for  a  new  lease  of  office,  or  a  prompt 
dismissal  from  it,  we  do  not  propose  to 
inquire.  We  leave  these  “  domestica  fac¬ 
ta”  for  others  to  celebrate,  and  propose 
devoting  a  few  minutes  to  the  people 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  called 
from  their  hi<ling-places  the  banners,  the 
colors,  and  the  manifestoes  of  candidates, 
and  will  shortly  inflict  more  noise  and 
turmoil  upon  our  capital  and  provincial 
towns  than  the  Chinese  themselves  create 
with  their  periodical  hubbub  of  gongs, 
tom-toms,  and  fl  re-works. 

If  we  do  look  to  the  number  of  books 
which  have  been  written  about  China 
since  our  permanent  establishment  at  Can¬ 
ton,  wo  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
scantiness  of  our  information.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  w'e  feel  the  embarrusment  arising 
from  riches.  But  the  labor  and  the  opua 
are  to  construct  from  the  materials  in 
hand  a  clear  and  consistent  picture  of  the 
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nation  with  whom  we  are  now  exchang¬ 
ing  shots.  The  inquiry  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  ,  We  may  be  engaged  in  a 
duel  with  the  city  of  Canton  alone,  or  we 
may  be  drawn  into  collision  with  an  em- 

tiire  more  formidable  than  any  we  have 
litherto  encountered  in  the  East.  If  the 
central  government  of  China  should  ig¬ 
nore  the  acts  of  its  pro-consul,  the  con¬ 
flict  will  be  a  short  one ;  but  if  it  a<lopt 
his  prejudices  against  the  “  outside  barba¬ 
rians,”  we  may  perhaps  have  begun  a 
contest  that  wdll  be  costly  in  its  process, 
however  triumphant  to  ourselves  in  the 
end. 

Nor  are  the  revolutions  of  Asia  by  any 
means  objects  of  indifference  to  England. 
VV'e  do  not  hold,  with  dreamers  of  the 
Coningsby  school,  that  the  fate  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  has  always  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  determined  from  the  land  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  or  that  revolutions  from  that  quarter 
may  «gain  renovate  or  destroy  our  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  and  society.  Yet  neither 
is  it  possible  to  deny  the  fact,  with  the 
|»ages  of  history  before  us,  that  the  com¬ 
pact  masses  of  eastern  tribes  have  at  many 
epochs  affected  powerfully  the  civilization 
(»f  the  W est,  or  that  it  was  a  horde  from 
Central  Asia  which  consuraated  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be  well, 
accordingly,  to  consider  the  social  and 
physical  aspects  of  an  empire  on  whose 
skirts  we  are  at  this  momeut  at  war,  and 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  ris¬ 
ing  against  us  in  mass,  and,  if  not  assailing 
our  outposts,  yet  at  least  inflicting  on  our 
tra<le  and  progress  in  the  East  a  blow 
which  will  be  felt  both  in  our  colonics  and 
at  home. 

In  contemplating  a  country  which  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  assail  on  some 
more  vulnerable  point  than  its  extreme 
border,  w’e  must  take  into  account  all  its 
resources  of  defepse  or  aggression — ^its  cli- 
rruite,  since  heat  and  cold  are  among  the 
implements  of  war ;  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lotion.,  since  these  are  the  sinews  of  war ; 
the  phyxiral  cJuiracter  of  the  land,  since 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  plains  are  often 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  degree  and  kind  of  its  civilization.,  for 
this,  more  even  than  its  numerical  force, 
is  often  the  measure  of  its  resisting  power. 
It  may  be  useful  also  to  inquire  whether 
there  oe  any  element  in  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Chinese  people  likely  to  in¬ 
spire  them  with  the  strength  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  or  union,  or  whether  the  days  of  its 


empire  are  numbered,  and  the  epoch  has 
arnved  for  breaking  down  its  long  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  great  human  family. 

Our  survey  of  the  Chinese  empire  must 
be  brief,  and  accordingly  we  can  afford  to 
trace  in  the  following  sketch  such  features 
only  as  appear  most  important  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  inquiry.  We  shall  presume,  indeed, 
since  the  means  of  information  are  so 
abundant  and  easy  of  access,  that  our  read¬ 
ers  are  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  shall  attempt  merely  to  gene¬ 
ralize  what  is  commonly  known. 

The  climate  of  China  may  be  described 
as  one  of  extremes.,  and  presents  some  cu¬ 
rious  anomalies.  The  general  temi)era- 
ture  of  the  country  is  very  low  for  its 
geographical  position.  At  Pekin,  which 
IS  one  degree  forther  south  than  Naples, 
the  mean  temperature  is  nearly  that  of 
Brittany,  and  while  the  winters  are  a.H 
rigorous  as  those  of  Sweden,  the  summer 
heats  are  more  intense  than  those  of 
Cairo.  But  in  a  territory  ranging  fronj 
the  twenty-sixth  to  the  forty-second  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  the  variations  of 
the  climate  are  necessarily  great.  In  the- 
maritime  provinces — and  the  sea-coast  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  2500  miles — both  heat  and 
cold  are  much  modified  by  the  sea.  At 
Canton,  which  is  under  the  tropic,  the 
heat  during  the  months  of  J  uly,  August, 
and  September  is  excessive,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied,  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  with  frequent  and  destructive 
typhoons.  At  the  close  of  the  hot  sea¬ 
son,  the  transition  to  cold  is  sudden,  and 
the  entire  province  is  overspread  at  night, 
for  w'eeks  together,  with  dense  and  chill¬ 
ing  fogs.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is, 
however,  generally  exempt  from  the -ex¬ 
tremes  of  Canton  and  Pekin.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-se  is  the  most  favored ;  but 
the  central  provinces  generally  enjoy  a 
happy  mean  between  the  rigor  of  the 
north  and  the  enervating  heats  of  the 
south.  In  no  one,  indeed,  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  sections  is  the  climate  of  China  decid¬ 
edly  unhealthy  or  ill-suited  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Even 
in  the  north,  the  summers  are  genial,  and 
the  w’inters,  though  cold,  are  dry.  The 
least  salutary  portion  of  the  country  is  in 
the  western  frontier  districts  of  Gunrnan 
and  Sze-chese.,  ami  on  this  account  they 
have  probably  been  selected  for  jienal  set¬ 
tlements.  The  census  of  China  exhibits  a 
numerous  population  in  every  quarter  of 
the  empire  ;  and  accordingly  wo  may  gene- 
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rally  ascribe  to  its  climate  the  properties 
which  conduce  to  the  conservation  and 
comfort  of  life.  The  wealth  and  popular 
tion  of  China  are  difficult  to  ascertain  ac¬ 
curately,  since  our  accounts  of  them  are 
utlen  suspicious,  and  the  standard  of 
wealth  is  differently  estimated  by  native 
and  European  economists.  Many  a  re¬ 
tail  shopkeeper  in  England  enjoys  or  ex¬ 
pends  a  larger  annual  income  than  a  Chi¬ 
nese  country  gentleman  ;  and  many  an 
English  country  gentleman  could  defray, 
without  much  inconvenience  to  himself, 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a  dozen  manda¬ 
rins.  But  goods,  rather  than  money,  are 
the  symbol  of  wealth  or  competence  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  a  proprietor  of 
lands  is  opulent  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  grain  and  rice  in  his  bams,  and 
not  of  the  money  in  his  purse.  There  are 
indeed  no  large  estates,  since  the  lands  of 
the  father  are  divided,  after  his  deceiise, 
equally  among  his  sons ;  and  if  any  one 
holds  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate 
conveniently,  he  lets  it  to  another  on  the 
mitatfer  principle,  or  on  condition  of  re- 
cei'V'ing  half  the  produce.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  some  measure,  fare  in  this  re¬ 
spect  like  its  subjects.  Consistently  with 
the  patriarchal  system  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Emperor  is  the  universal  landlord,  and 
takes  the  tithes  or  taxes  of  his  vast  estate. 
He  receives  them  both  in  money  and  in 
kind ;  and  ho  distributes  them,  in  like 
manner,  among  his  civil  and  military  of¬ 
ficials,  signing  for  some  of  them  a  cheque 
on  tlie  treasury,  for  others  an  order  for  so 
many  quarters  of  rice  or  grain. 

The  annual  revenue  paid  into  the  impe¬ 
rial  exchequer  is  £10,000,000 ;  but  this 
sum  by  no  means  represents  the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  the  excise,  and  customs ; 
since  at  least  two  millions  more  are  paid 
in  kind,  and  the  provincial  governors  de¬ 
duct  their  departmental  expenditure,  and 
forward  to  the  treasury  only  the  balance 
remaining.  The  imperial  treasury,  before 
the  close  of  the  late  war  between  England 
and  Chin.%  contained  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  curious  collections  of  coins  in  the 
world.  For  the  native  wares  of  their 
country,  the  luxuries  or  the  necessaries  of 
Europe,  the  Chinese  venders  were  content 
to  take  any  currency,  provided  it  were  in 
good  silver;  and  there  had  gradually 
found  its  way  to  Pekin,  through  the  most 
devious  channels,  the  specie  of  Venice  and 
the  Greek  empire,  the  tokens  of  the  Flem¬ 
ish  and  llanse  towns,  shillings  and  angels 


stamped  wdth  the  effigies  of  our  Edwards 
and  Ilenrys,  dollars  which  bore  the  cas¬ 
tles  of  Castile,  and  crowns  which  may 
have  paid  the  mousquetaires  of  the  Boui^ 
bons.  In  fact,  so  small  in  value,  or  so  de¬ 
based  a  metal,  are  the  native  coins,  that 
these  solid  pieces  of  the  barbarians  were 
hoarded  as  ingots  by  a  succession  of  impe¬ 
rial  chancellors.  The  wealth  of  China, 
therefore,  as  contained  in  a  circulatuig 
medium,  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  actual  or  comparative  resources  of 
the  country.  These  must  be  sought  in 
its  universal  industry  and  its  minute  agri¬ 
culture.  The  sternest  of  our  political 
economists  has  not  a  greater  theoretical 
aversion  for  vagrants  and  beggars  than 
John  Chinaman  has  practically.  Mendi¬ 
cants  are  usually  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Buddhist  temples ;  and  the 
only  endowed  religion  in  Chin.a — the  reli¬ 
gion,  however,  of  a  sect,  and  not  of  the 
State — lies  under  the  discredit  of  alone  en¬ 
couraging  paupers  in  idleness.  The  or¬ 
thodox  Chinese  are  mostly  in  the  condi¬ 
tion,  as  to  worldly  goods,  which  the  wise 
man  aspired  to  when  he  prayed  for  “  nei¬ 
ther  poverty  nor  riches.”  He  can  not 
subsist  without  work,  and  there  is  no  kind 
of  work  which  he  will  not  cheerfully  un¬ 
dertake.  And  the  opportunities  for  labor¬ 
ing  with  his  hands  or  feet  are  indefinitely 
multiplied  by  the  rudeness  of  his  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery.  lie  despises,  and 
he  has  always  de.spised,  the  substitutes  of 
the  “Western  devils”  for  manual  labor. 
When  the  Jesuit  priests  displayed  to  the 
Emperor  some  of  the  most  delicate  instru¬ 
ments  of  European  art  or  science,  his  Ci*- 
Icstial  Majesty  viewed  them  with  open  in¬ 
difference  and  secret  contempt,  observing 
that  they  would  amuse  the  inmates  of  his 
nursery.  The  (<Ihinese,  at  no  period  of 
their  history,  have  been  enslaved  by  the 
bondage  of  castes^  like  the  Hindoos  or  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians;  yet  they  have  suffered 
from  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  that 
institution.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
the  Egyptians  to  improve  upon  or  depart 
from  the  pattern  of  the  saws,  hammers, 
and  chisels  of  the  craftsmen  who  wrought 
for  Meiies  and  Kamesos,  even  though  the 
handy  Greeks  exhibited  before  them,  at 
Alexandria,  their  own  lighter  and  more 
efficient  tools.  Custom  in  China  has  been 
nearly  as  prohibitory  as  law  in  Egypt,  and 
the  artisan  performs  the  most  delicate  ope¬ 
rations  of  weaving,  upholstery,  carving, 
and  inlaying,  with  implements  that  an  Eng- 
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lish  carpenter  or  cobbler  would  disdain  to  | 
use.  The  economy  of  labor  is  therefore  '> 
almost  unknown ;  and  among  its  minute  ' 
and  manifold  subdivision,  every  one  finds 
his  work  and  his  wages.  The  pittance  of 
a  Dorsetshire  laborer  has  become  almost 
proverbial  for  its  scantiness  in  'England ; 
but  his  weekly  pay  would  seem  a  fortune 
to  the  Spanish  peasant  or  olive-dresser. 
The  miserable  earnings  of  the  English 
sempstresses  have  drawn  to  them  the  at¬ 
tention  and  indignation  of  the  humane,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  a  rash  policy  in  the 
legislature  to  interfere  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employed ;  but  the  weekly 
pittance  on  which  the  Dorsetshire  laborer 
and  the  London  sempstress  manage  barely 
to  e.vist,  would  keep  a  Chinese  artisan  for 
six  months  in  rice,  and  even  enable  him 
to  indulge  in  the  occasional  luxuiy  of  a 
rat  or  cat  ragout.  Acquiescence  in  low 
diet  is  usually  and  justly  esteemed  as  a 
mark  'of  low  civilization  :  but  the  remark 
is  not  very  pertinent  to  the  Chinese, 
whose  civilization,  although  comparatively 
with  that  of  Europe  imperfect,  yet  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  comparison  with  that  of  Asiatics 
generally.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  plump, 
unctuous,  and  muscular  race,  capable  of 
enduring  fiitigue,  and  the  coolie  or  goods- 
porters  of  the  great  towns  especially  are 
remarkable  for  their  pow’ers  of  lifting  and 
carrjing  enormous  burdens.  Their 
strength  is,  in  some  measure,  the  rew^ard 
of  their  ordinary  temperance :  for  though 
in  the  purlieus  of  Canton  the  Europeans 
have^corrupted  them  with  alcohol  and  evil 
example,  drunkenness  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
Interior.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
among  so  many  myriads  of  able-bodied 
men  there  is  a  vast  “seminarium  militum,” 
— a  native  depot  of  effective  soldiers, 
should  any  emergency  call  for  a  levw  en 
masge.  The  occui^ations  of  the  artisan  w'ho 
is  employed  within  doors,  and  restricted 
to  a  similar  posture  of  the  body  during 
many  hours  or  the  day,  are  unfavorable  to 
muscular  strength  and  development,  and 
the  recruiting  sergeant  derives  nis  supplies 
of  “  tall  young  men,”  not  from  the  streets 
of  Manchester  or  London,  so  much  as 
from  the  athletic  youth  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  rule  is  indeed  not  without  its 
e.xc.eptions,  since  few  of  our  grenadiers  are 
culled  from  Suffolk,  but  many  from  Lan- 
«*nshire.  The  army  of  the  middle  kingdom 
is  dependent  tor  iM  supplies  neither  upon 
the  sedentary  trades  of  the  w’eaver  and 
the  tailor,  nor  upon  the  active  occupations  i 


of  the  plowman  and  the  herdsman,  since 
both  the  ordinary  legions  and  the  pra?to- 
rian  guards  of  the  empire  are  levied  from 
the  resident  or  migratory  Tartars.  The 
land  and  water  population,  however,  are 
qualified,  both  by  their  strength  and  sta¬ 
ture,  to  become  soldiers,  at  least  as  good 
as  the  sepoys  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  fields, 
rivers,  and  canals  of  China  w'ould  afford 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits. 
Field-labor  throughout  the  country  is 
chiefly  performed  bj'the  thew’s  and  sinews 
of  plan  himself,  for  his  plow  would  have 
been  deemed  antiquated  by  Cincinnatus, 
and  his  spade  and  hoe  arc  ponderous  and 
unwieldy.  The  works  w’hich  he  executes 
with  these  primitive  implements  are  alike 
onerous  and  diversified ;  they  tax  his 
strength  and  try  his  patience.  The  land 
available  for  tillage  in  China  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try  itself.  ]\Iuch  of  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  much  not  naturally  productive  is  ren- 
,  dered  so  by  irrigation.  But  the  moun- 
j  tains  and  hilly  districts  of  China  occupy 
about  half  of  its  extent :  and  although 
terraces  of  artificial  soil  are  laboriously 
formed  on  the  hill-sides,  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  are  either  sterile  rocks  or 
clothed  wuth  primeval  forests.  Even  its 
enormous  plains  are  by  no  means  all  per¬ 
vious  to  the  plow'.  The  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Plain — which,  according 
to  the  census  of  1813,  feeds  no  fewer  than 
170,000,000  of  months,''  as  the  Chine.se 
say,  not  inappositely — is  dry  and  sandy ; 

■  while,  on  the  eastern  side,  w’here  it  bor- 
I  ders  on  the  sea,  it  is  low',  swampy,  and 
studded  with  lakes.  The  waters  indeed 
;  of  China,  as  w’e  shall  presently  see,  abstract 
I  considerably  from  the  land ;  and  if  they 
I  contribute  largely  to  some  species  of  the 
'  people’s  food,  they  diminish  also  its  area 
for  grain  and  legumes.  The  .agriculttire 
!  of  China  has  been  sometimes  commended 
by  foreigners,  and  is  the  theme  of  wonder 
and  applause  to  native  w’riters.  In  France 
it  might  pa.ss  muster ;  but  an  English  or  a 
Belgian  farmer  w’ould  vouchsafe  small 
commendation  to  Chinese  tillage.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  implements  in 
husbandry :  to  their  defects  must  be  ad¬ 
ded  a  general  scarcity  of  manure,  and  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  rules  of  sowing 
and  planting  that  sufticed  for  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  the  soil.  The  scarcity  of  manure 
proceeds  from  the  absence  of  dairy  and 
sheep-farms — for  the  Chinese,  unctuous  as 
they  are  in  their  diet — neither  drink  milk 
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nor  eat  butter  or  cheese.  Their  horses 
are  small,  and  unimproved  by  foreign 
breeds :  their  sheep  are  lean,  and  derive 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  casual 
herbage  of  the  fallows  or  canal  bsinks,  and 
to  employ  artificial  manure  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  those  sturdy  protectionists  as 
reproaching  heaven.  The  bullock,  useful 
for  the  plow,  is  the  only  animal  that 
finds  much  favor  with  the  bucolical  cla.ss 
of  the  “  flowery  kingdom.”  The  sight  of 
a  well-compounded  dung-hill,  so  fiill  of 
hope  to  the  British  farmer,  is  unknown  to 
the  Chinese  hind ;  he  goes  forth  into  the 
highw.ays  .and  to  the  borders  of  canals 
with  his  sons  and  his  slaves  to  pick  up  the 
oflfal  which  chance  throws  in  his  w.ay :  the 
trimmings  of  his  hair  and  beard,  and  of 
those  of  his  household,  are  added  to  the 
heap :  he  hoards  the  refuse  and  oft-scotir- 
ing  of  all  things  as  a  miser  hoards  his 
gold ;  and  feeds  his  glebe  with  supplies 
which  an  Engli.sh  cott.ager  would  leave  on 
the  roa<lside.  Water,  indeed,  is  the  prin- 
cip.al  manure  employed  by  the  Chinese ; 
and  since  the  rivers  fortunately  bring 
down  a  turbid  mass  of  alluvial  soil,  the 
harvests  generally  correspond  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  husbirndman. 

The  .amount  of  the  population  of  China 
has  been  differently  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  debates  ui)on  the  Canton 
question,  and  a  facetious  contemporary 
has  suggested  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Cobden  should  be  sent  to  the  celcstLal 
kingdom,  and  not  allowed  to  return  before 
they  hsid  ascertained  whether  it  .amounted 
to  two  or  to  three  hundred  millions.  The 
absence  of  these  gentlemen  might  be  in¬ 
definitely  protracted,  if  their  restoration 
to  home  depended  upon  their  ability  to 
confute  or  verify  their  respective  asser¬ 
tions.  The  census  in  China  is  drawm  up 
in  obedience  to  a  paternal  m.andate  of  the 
emperor,  commanding  his  children  well 
.and  truly  to  inform  him  of  the  number  of 
free  persons  in  their  households.  This 
mandate  is  dressed,  in  the  first  inst.ance, 
to  the  chief  mandarin  of  a  province,  and 
by  him  circulated,  on  a  descending  scale, 
through  a  long  avenue  of  officials.  But 
the  national  vanity  of  the  Chinese  people 
is  said  to  interfere  gre.atly  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  returns.  Sons,  inasmuch  as 
they  remain  always  under  the  patria  po- 
are  valuable  commodities  in  China, 
where  Professor  Malthus  has  not  a  single 
follower.  The  pater  familla*  accordingly 
is  rather  apt  to  exaggerate  than  underrate 


the  number  of  his  male  olive-branches. 
Next,  a  village  or  township  is  justly  vain 
of  reporting  to  the  father  of  all  its  superi¬ 
ority  in  population  to  the  next  hamlet,  and 
thus  is  also  under  a  temptation  to  make 
the  most  of  its  masculine  contents.  A 
district,  a  province — there  being  no  capi- 
f.ation-tax  in  China — share  in  this  patri- 
arch.al  emulation  ;  and  the  emperor,  when 
the  account  is  laid  before  him,  perhaps  re¬ 
joices  in  the  appearance  rather  than  the 
re.ality  of  his  wealth  in  children.  There 
can  bo  no  hesitation  in  estimating  the  po- 
puhation  of  China  at  between  200  and  300 
millions ;  .and  in  describing  it,  in  spite  of 
the  practice  of  frequent  child-murder,  and 
of  occa.sional  dearth,  as  one  of  the  most 
thickly-peopled  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
government  of  a  family,  or  a  tribe,  by  the 
eldest  representative  of  their  original  pro¬ 
prietor,  is  one  of  the  earliest  facts  in  hi.s- 
tory,  and  has  been  the  occasional  dream 
of  the  philosopher.  That  a  few  score  of 
persons,  whose  avocations  were  those  ot 
herdsmen,  and  who  had  no  fixed  property 
in  land,  might  harmoniously  combine  un¬ 
der  a  single  chieftain,  the  priest  of  their 
simple  worship,  and  the  arbiter  of  their 
temporary  disputes,  can  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

No  political  rivalry,  no  conflicting 
claims  of  property,  beyond  an  occasional 
controversy  about  rights  of  pastunage  or 
watering,  could  ruffle  the  surface  of  such  a 
community.  But  from  the  moment  when 
fields  began  to  be  divided  by  boundary- 
stones,  or  fenced  cities  to  be  built,  the 
society  of  the  desert  became  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  more  stringent  rules  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  required  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  keep  the  strong  in  awe.  The 
household  has  been  well  defined  by  Aris¬ 
totle  as  the  germ  of  all  political  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  was,  in  his  conception,  their 
ultimate  amalysis,  and  not  their  proper 
condition.  In  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia 
the  patriarchal  form  of  society  iias  sub¬ 
sisted  the  longest,  because  there  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  began  and  flou¬ 
rished  continued  to  exist.  That  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  China  was  originally  imported 
from  the  tribes  on  its  north-western  fron¬ 
tier,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  cities,  we 
shall  see  that  they  still  reflect,  in  many 
particulars,  their  prototype  —  a  Tartar 
camp.  But  the  anomaly  in  China  is,  that 
that  country  alone  has  preserved,  in  form 
and  pretensions,  at  least,  the  patriarchal 
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gystem,  although  ibr  more  than  two  thou-  ] 
Band  years  its  inhabitants  have  ceased  to  i 
be  herdsmen  or  shepherds,  and  developed 
an  extremely  artificial  system  both  in  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life.  The  fiction  is  ludi¬ 
crously  im'onsistent  with  the  facts  of  Chi¬ 
nese  society.  From  the  humblest  head  of 
a  family  to  the  emperor  himself,  the  idea 
of  the  patria  potesta*  universally  prevails. 
The  sons  of  tie  house  are  never  emanci¬ 
pated  ;  the  patemum  expires  only 
with  the  patria  rchal  life.  But  tno  chief  or 
head-borough  of  a  village  is  also  the  re¬ 
puted  father  of  all  its  inhabitants ;  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  is  in  loco  ftio  to  the  next  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  district.  The  heads  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  look  up  to  the  provincial  governor 
as  their  father,  the  provincial  governor  to 
his  mandarin,  and  the  inadarins  stand  in 
the  relation  of  eldest  sons  to  the  su¬ 
preme  fiither  of  the  nation.  Such  is  the 
theory' — and  as  a  theory  it  wears  an  as¬ 
pect  of  proportion  and  benevolence  which 
entitle  it  to  the  highest  respect.  But  such 
is  not  the  fact.  Virtually,  the  father  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  hundred  millions 
of  men  sits  above  them  as  a  conqueror,  is 
of  foreign  extraction,  is  guarded  by  aliens, 
and  like  the  Caesars  of  Rome  and  Byzan¬ 
tium,  depends  for  his  throne,  and  even  his 
personal  security,  upon  the  awe  which  he 
mspires,  upon  the  jealousies  he  t«>ment8 
among  his  subjects,  upon  the  activity  of 
his  spies,  upon  the  force  of  habit,  upon 
nearly  every  motive  except  that  of  filial 
or  paternal  love.  Perhaps  the  system  of 
government  under  which  China  has  sub- 
Riste<l,  and  indeed  flourished,  is  the  most 
a.stonnding  monument  of  conscious  dupli¬ 
city  on  record.  It  by  no  me.". ns  follows 
that  if  the  rebellion  which  so  recently 
raged,  and  perhaps  still  rages  in  its  inte¬ 
rior,  be  finally  triumphant,  and  terminate 
in  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty,  the 
patriarchal  theory  will  be  abolished.  Ex¬ 
empt  as  China  has  lx*en  from  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  except  by  the  kindred  tribes  of 
Central  Asia,  it  has  been  frequently  the 
arena  of  sanguinary  civil  wars.  On  its 
plains  have  been  again  and  again  acted 
tragedies  of  as  deep  a  dye  as  the  wars 
which  destroyed  the  empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  as  the  civil  furies  of  the  Jacquerie 
and  the  Anabaptists,  or  as  the  struggles 
which  during  tnirty  years  tore  in  pieces 
the  old  German  empire.  But  w’hether 
the  Mongols  or  the  Mantchous  establish¬ 
ed  themselves  at  Nan-king,  or  whether 
native  pretenders  ascended  the  vacant 


throne,  the  reigning  emperor  of  China  has 
uniformly  assigned  the  benign  attributes 
of  a  father,  .and  govenied  his  people  as  an 
Arab  Shiek  governs  his  trilie.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  a 
remarkable  energy  in  the  native  Chinese 
character,  enabling  it  to  overcome  its  con¬ 
querors,  and  to  compel  or  perauade  them 
to  adopt  its  ow'n  maxims  and  prejudices. 
The  isolation  and  arrogance  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  perhaps  the  results  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  thus  “  taming  the  ])roud.”  Situ¬ 
ated  at  nearly  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
old  continent,  it  h.'is  always  been  inviolate 
by  sea,  and  sundered  by  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  inhospitable  wastes  from  the 
civilized  races  of  India  and  the  West. 
They  have,  in  fact,  had  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  themselves.  They  h.'ive 
invariiibly  tamed  the  strong  by  their  su¬ 
perior  civilization  ;  the  rumors  of  the  ci¬ 
vilized  West,  which  reached  them  through 
travelers  like  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo, 
or  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  later  date, 
would  inspire  them  with  more  contempt 
than  respect  for  what  they  heard  of  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  The  little  republics  of  Italy, 
w'hich  the  Venetian  envoy  might  describe 
to  their  learned  men,  would  appear  to  them 
in  the  light  of  petty  tow’ns,  of  little  more 
consequence  than  the  lesser  cities  that 
lined  the  b.'inks  of  the  Yellow  River ;  and 
the  might  of  F ranee  and  Sjiain,  which  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  might  recount  to  them, 
would  confirm  their  self-exaltation,  since 
their  armies  were  the  more  numerous,  their 
advance  in  the  arts  at  least  equal,  and  the 
area  of  their  land  would  contain  both  of 
these  vaunted  kingdoms,  and  leave  room 
and  verge  to  spare.  From  the  compla¬ 
cency  with  which  they  regarded  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  the  contempt  or  incu¬ 
riosity  with  which  they  listened  to  the 
accounts  of  things  unseen,  the  Chinese  im¬ 
bibed  the  obstinate  conseiwatism  of  their 
character.  A  great  and  an  understanding 
people,  they  argued,  w'ere  our  ancestors. 
They  won  the  good  land  which  we  inha¬ 
bit  ;  they  purged  it  of  wild  beasts,  and 
drained  off  its  superfluous  waters;  they 
planted  the  wilderness  with  com;  they 
lined  the  rivers  with  chains  of  flourishing 
cities ;  and  they  invented,  centuries  ago, 
arts  of  which  the  barbarians  are  only 
now  becoming  cognizant.  The  maxims 
by  which  they  ruled  themselves  we  will 
abide  by;  they  have  made,  and  they 
will  keep  us,  powerful  and  prosperous. 
Surely  we  shall  do  well  to  depart  from 
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them  neither  to  the  ri^ht  hand  nor  to 
the  left. 

Externally  contemidated,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  system  of  China  is  entitled  to  hiffh 
respect,  and  is  indeed  as  laudable  and 
specious  as  any  system  of  pure  centraliza¬ 
tion 
that 
from 

existence  of  public  opinion  is  an  idea  alien 
from  the  Asiatic  mind.  If  the  emperor 
bo  a  roi  faineant,  his  indolence  or  imbe¬ 
cility  is  never  jKjrmitted  to  transjiire,  for 
a  mayor  of  the  palace  or  a  regency  would 
l>e  equally  shocKing  and  incomprehensible 
to  \\M  filial  subjects.  Deception,  however, 
is  ea.sy,  since  the  father  of  his  people  is 
impenetrably  veiled  from  their  sight;  or, 
if  revealed  to  them  on  some  solemn  festi¬ 
val,  is  beheld  from  such  a  distance  and  j 
with  such  awe  as  effectually  to  disguise  ' 
his  lineaments.  jPVom  him  radiate  power, 
honor,  and  instruction ;  and  to  him  return 
obedience,  homage,  and  information.  In 
theory,  the  emperor  is  accessible  tothe  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  for  ashe 
is  assumed  to  be  the  universal  redresser  of 
wrongs,  it  is  needful  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  every  grievance.  In  the¬ 
ory  also,  as  he  is  the  fountJiin  of  wisdom, 
he  must  be  preeminent  in  knowledge ;  his  . 
daily  studies  are  in  the  books  of  the 
learned,  and  the  W'ords  of  bis  lips  are  re¬ 
puted  to  be  taken  downi  by  his  attendants, 
and  stored  up  for  the  instruction  of  his 
successors.  As  the  patron  of  the  useful 
arts,  he  is  supposed  to  be  versed  in  the  . 
cnifts  and  mysteries  of  his  subjects ;  and  * 
as  the  tillage  of  the  ground  is,  in  Chinese 
conceptions,  the  queen  of  the  arts,  the 
emperor  annually  inaugurates  the  seed¬ 
time  of  the  year  by  ojxming  the  first  fur¬ 
row.  He  is,  moreover,  chief  priest  as  well  j 
as  king ;  and  while  he  tolerates  the  secta-  ' 
ries  of  Buddh,  or  smiles  at  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude,  he  is  the  only  me¬ 
diator  between  earth  and  heaven  whom 
the  8t.ate  recognizes.  With  all  these  attri¬ 
butes,  he  is  not  beyond  the  voice  of  ad¬ 
monition  or  reproof.  A  board  of  censors 
is  selected  from  the  gravest  men  of  his  | 
kingdom  to  watch  his  actions  and  demea¬ 
nor;  and  when  these  deviate  from  the 
rules  of  the  sacred  books,  or  the  practice 
of  his  imperial  ancestors,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  his  monitors,  even  if  it  be  at  peril 
of  their  lives,  to  reprehend  his  errors.  | 
The  office  of  censor  has  not  always  been  a  ■ 
sinecure.  W e  read  of  one  emperor  re- . 


can  oe.  JN  eitiier  is  it  any  uemerit 
public  opinion  is  entirely  excluded  : 
It,  since  the  interference  or  even  the  ! 


buked  for  sorting  with  players,  another 
for  his  intem]>erate  habits,  a  third  for  his 
predilection  for  the  comimny  of  foreigners, 
and  several  for  aspiring  to  be  more  wise 
than  their  forefathers.  A  pattern  empe¬ 
ror,  who  gives  no  handle  to  rebuke,  has 
no  easy  life  of  it ;  he  must  live  by  rule, 
must  never  act  without  a  precedent ;  at 
certain  hours  be  grave,  at  certain  hours 
merry ;  and,  in  short,  entirely  forego  his 
volition  in  order  that  he  may  infringe 
upon  no  one  of  the  recorded  or  accredited 
practices  of  the  ancients. 

Some  of  the  inconveniences  of  eastern 
despotism  have  been  avoided  by  the  saga¬ 
city  of  those  who  planned  the  monarchal 
system  of  China.  There  is  no  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne,  but  the  emjK^ror 
chooses  one  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  house  to  fill  his  place  when  he  abdi¬ 
cates  or  dies.  The  choice  of  a  successor 
has  generally  been  creditable  to  the 
chooser ;  and  if  now  and  then  honors  have 
changed  manners,  yet,  unless  flattery  has 
obscured  their  actions,  the  proportion  of 
good  emperors  has  predominated.  Gene¬ 
rally,  however,  the  direct  and  collateral 
scions  of  the  imperial  houses  arc  a  rude 
and  worthless  set,  whom  it  is  often  expe¬ 
dient  to  disperse  and  ventilate  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  provinces,  or  even  seclude  for  a  term 
of  years,  or  for  life,  from  the  court.  Oc¬ 
casionally  w'e  find  the  Tartar  colonels  in¬ 
vesting  a  member  of  the  royal  family  with 
the  yellow  robe,  as  the  Praetorians  of  Rome 
arrayed  a  Cajsar  with  the  puqfie.  But 
these  deviations  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  appointment  are  rare ;  nor  has  the  Chi¬ 
nese  court,  though  by  no  means  unstained 
with  crime,  ever  presented  such  bloody 
scenes  as  have  so  frequently  disgraced  the 
Mohammedan  seraglios  at  Bagdad,  Ispa¬ 
han,  or  Constantinople. 

It  M’as  the  boast,  and  not  altogether  an 
empty  one,  of  the  first  F rench  revolution¬ 
ists,  that  they  abolished  the  aristocracy  of 
rank,  and  substituted  for  it  the  aristocracy 
of  talents.  In  so  doing,  however,  they 
merely  introduced  into  Europe  the  long- 
established  practice  of  China.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  essential  to  the  complete  isolation  of 
a  }>atcrnal  despotism  that  it  alone  shall  be 
exalted,  and  ^  beneath  it  depressed  to  a 
common  level.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  a  practice  so  specious  in 
seeming,  the  effect  of  it  has  been  tor  many 
centuries  to  secure  for  the  state  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  persons 
in  the  realm.  Indeed,  but  for  such  ave- 
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nues  to  preferment,  the  literati  of  China 
would  either  be  few  in  number,  or  puz¬ 
zled  for  their  livelihood.  There  are  no 
barristers  and  no  elergymen,  .and  the  me¬ 
dical  profession  has  never  been  in  much 
repute.  A  government,  however,  which 
manages  all  the  aftairs  of  its  subjects,  has 
occasion  for  an  immense  staff  of  employes; 
and  numerous  as  the  learned  class  has 
ever  been  in  China,  it  has  seldom  been 
neglected  or  starved.  Education  is  com¬ 
mon,  and  cheap ;  books  are  plentiful,  and 
easily  obtained  ;  and  as  every  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  the 
Civil  Service  Dep.artment  with  the  certain¬ 
ty,  if  he  be  not  plucked,  of  getting  some 
post  or  other,  no  one  can  reasonably  com- 
}»lain  of  the  hardships  of  the  scholar’s  life. 
“The  outside  barbarians”  are  indeed  only 
now  taking  a  le.af  out  of  Chinese  books 
in  their  competitive  examinations  for  pub¬ 
lic  emplojTnents.  From  the  learned  class, 
and  from  such  members  of  it  as  have  high¬ 
ly  distinguished  themselves  at  the  exsim- 
inations,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Finance, 
Police,  and  Public  Instruction  are  selected ; 
nor  is  any  preference  displayed  for  birth 
or  rank,  even  though  the  blood  of  Confu¬ 
cius  flow  in  a  candidate’s  veins. 

The  order  and  constitution  of  the  various 
governmental  boards  imply  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  system  of  administration,  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  ruler  are  secured,  while 
the  claims  of  the  people  are  not  over¬ 
looked.  The  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
is  intrusted  to  w'hat  may  be  termed  the 
Cabinet  of  Pekin.  It  is  designated  the 
“  Inner  Court,”  and  forms  the  Cabinet 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  the 
Torhyo-si^  or  ministers  of  states.  The 
Privy  Council,  like  that  of  England,  is 
never  assembled  except  on  very  urgent 
occasions.  It  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  “  Inner  Court,”  and  the  presidents  of 
the  Supreme  Tribun.al8,^nth  their  assessors 
and  secretaries.  The  Supreme  Tribunals 
are  six  in  number:  1.  Li-pu^  the  Board 
of  Ranks  and  Dignities — ^the  Herald’s 
College  taking  precedence  in  China,  where 
politeness  b  an  art,  and  precedence  a  grave 
consideration,  over  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  government.  *2.  Horpu,  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  3.  Li-pu,  the  Board 
of  Forms  and  Ceremonies — not  less  impor¬ 
tant  or  less  occupied,  in  a  nation  so  formal 
and  ceremonious  as  the  Chinese,  than  the 
Home  Office  in  Do wning-street.  4.  Hiny- 
/w,  the  Board  of  Penal  Law.  5.  Konypu, 
the  Board  of  Public  Wbrk.  The  Sinen- 
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sian  Sir  Benjamin  ILall  has  no  sinecure,  for 
the  roads  and  can.als,  a  fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  empire,  come  within  his  de¬ 
partment,  not  to  speak  of  the  imperial 
“  woods  and  forests,”  and  some  hundreds 
of  fortified  towns.  6.  Ping-pit,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Board,  for  which  Commissioner  Bow¬ 
ring  seems  likely  to  cut  out  some  extra 
work. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  more  at 
length  upon  the  particular  functions  of 
these  boards,  and  we  mxist  pass  on  to  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  character  of 
Chinese  administration.  ]Much  looks  well 
on  paper,  which  in  practice  works 
wretchedly;  and  fair  as  is  the  asiK?ct  of 
centralization,  in  substance  it  is  often  the 
most  grinding  of  tynaimies.  “  Let  a  in, an,” 
8.ays  Sir  Edw.ard  Coke,  “  consider  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
world  hath  not  wherewith  to  compare 
with  it  in  dignity.”  Nevertheless,  in 
practice,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  often,  as 
IS  noted  in  “Hudibras,”  “an  owl,”  and 
commits  himself  in  signing  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  others.  This  deeply-organized 
system  is  not  trusted  by  its  employers. 
Divide  et  impera  is  a  maxim  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  familiar  to  the  Chinese  as  it  was  to 
the  Roman  Ciesars.  In  the  higher  de¬ 
partments,  power  is  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  ruling  Tart.ars  and  the  sub¬ 
jugated  Chinese.  Each  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  bodies  is  made  a  check  upon  the  other, 
and  all  are  subject  to  the  ojien  or  secret 
supervision  of  censors,  who  address  their 
reports  directly  to  the  emperor.  The 
same  principle  of  division  extends  to  the 
inferior  offices  in  the  capital,  and  to  the 
provinces.  Each  province  has  its  Tsong- 
to,  or  Viceroy,  and  its  San-fa,  or  Gover¬ 
nor,  who  are  equal  in  authority,  though 
not  in  rank,  since  ]irecedence  is  always 
accorded  to  the  Tartars.  In  .all  differ¬ 
ences,  appeal  must  be  made  to  C.Tsar 
alone ;  and  his  imperial  mind  is  according¬ 
ly  the  general  depository  of  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  his  deputies  and  represent¬ 
atives. 

It  might  be  thought,  indeed,  that  Jere¬ 
my  Bentham  derived  his  idea  of  a  panop¬ 
ticon  prison  from  the  theoretical  position 
of  the  Chinese  autocrat.  In  Bentham’s 
penitentiaries,  some  one  man  w’as  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  discern  from  a  center,  whence 
every  cell  radiated,  the  occupations  and 
even  the  countenances  of  all  the  prisoners. 
The  “  sun  of  heaven”  is  in  like  manner 
supposed  able  to  dbeem  whatever  is 
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passing  in  any  part  of  his  v.a.st  dominions. 
In  theory  he  reads  every  petition,  and 
examines  every  rejiort ;  in  theory  he  re¬ 
turns  the  answer,  and  supplies  the  margin¬ 
al  eorrection.  In  theory,  also,  he  is 
the  (Irand  Inquisitor  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Head  of  the  Police,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  since 
he  is  supposed— sitmtl  credunUpie 
— to  inspect  the  journals  of  every  one 
of  his  administrative  boards.  The  cir- 1 
cumstances  of  his  position  recommend  | 
to  the  Chinese  emperor  the  jealous  policy 
of  Tiberius.  Every  three  years  he  changes 
the  ])osts  of  all  his  officers  of  state,  sum¬ 
mons  them  to  his  presence  at  the  com- 1 
mencement  and  the  close  of  their  ap|>oint- 
inent,  detains  their  sons  as  hostages  in  ! 
their  absence,  requires  from  them  a  true 
and  faithful  account  of  their  administra¬ 
tion,  and  surrounds  them  with  spies  so 
long  as  they  are  in  office.  These  endless  ■ 
j)recaution8  are  indeed  a  corollary  from  j 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government.  Snf- 1 
ficient  for  a  tribe,  it  is  not  extensive  enough  | 
for  a  province,  much  less  for  an  empire  ; 
and  the  shortness  of  the  royal  arms  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  complicated  machinery  of  check 
and  connter-check. 

We  have  now  rapi<lly  glanced  at  the 
agricidtural  population,  the  learned  class, 
and  the  administrative  system  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  empire  :  but  our  review  of  its  in<lns- 
trial  resources  would  be  incomplete  with- ! 
out  a  survey  of  its  rivers,  its  canals,  and  i 
the  myriads  who  occupy  their  business 
beside  those  inland  waters.  To  her  rivers, 
China  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  vast 
population  and  general  fertility.  Among 
a  number  of  important  streams,  some  of 
which  exhau.st  themselves  in  vast  lakes, 
while  others  flow  onward  to  the  sea,  the 
“  Yellow  River”  {Hoang-ho)  and  the 
“  Son  of  the  Ocean”  ( Yang-t«e-kiang)  \ 
bear  preeminence.  These  two  magnifi-  i 
cent  streams,  whose  rise  and  destination  [ 
are  nearly  similar,  descend  rapidly  from ' 
the  great  table-land  of  Asia,  are  presently  | 
forced  by  the  mountain-ranges  to  describe  I 
two  immense  and  opposite  semicircles,  are  i 
separated  at  one  point  of  their  couiae  by  ■ 
an  interval  of  1100  miles,  and  appear  des- 1 
tined  to  lose  themselves  respectively,  the  | 
latter  in  the  tropical  seas,  the  former  in  | 
the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  Rut  sudden-  j 
ly  recalled,  as  if  hy  an  irresistible  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  original  brotherhood,  from 
their  wide  gyrations,  they  converge  from  | 


the  north  and  south,  and  terminate  their 
long  wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Sea,  only 
1 10  miles  apart  from  each  other.  These, 
its  natural  arteries,  aided  as  they  are  by 
innumerable  tributaries  and  satellite-s, 
would  alone  confer  upon  China  an  almost 
unrivaled  chain  of  water-communication. 
But  the  hand  of  man  has  seconded  the 
bounty  of  nature,  and  connected  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  canals  the  rivers  and  their  feed¬ 
ers.  In  this  respect,  nor  “  Babylon,” 
with  its  .artificial  rivulets,  nor  “  great  Al- 
Cairo,”  w’ith  its  Nile-sluices,  is  worthy  to 
compete  w’ith  China.  The  greatest  of 
these  canals,  including  its  bends  and  el¬ 
bows,  is  more  than  720  miles  in  length. 
F or  the  first  three  hundred  miles,  it  flow's 
through  a  level  w'aste,  which  presents  few 
obstacles  to  the  engineer;  but  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  after  it  proceeds  nortn- 
w'ard  of  Nan-kin,  it  pierces  hills,  it  is 
borne  over  undulating  plains  upon  sub¬ 
structions  of  earth  and  brickwork,  it  pass¬ 
es  through  a  ch.ain  of  lakes,  and  intersects 
innumerable  rivulets.  Its  original  pur¬ 
pose  w.a8  to  connect  the  “  Son  of  the 
Ocean”  with  the  “Yellow  River,”  but  as 
the  empire  extended  its  limits,  it  became 
necessarv  to  elongate  the  great  connecting 
link  of  Its  provinces.  In  contemplating 
this  artificial  highw'ay,  it  is  hardly  po.ssible 
to  avoid  comparison  of  it  w’ith  the  great 
roads  which,  under  the  Caesars,  ran  almost 
in  a  straight  line  from  Syene  in  the  south 
of  Egypt,  and  York  in  the  north  of 
Britannia  Romana,  to  the  Milliarium  in 
the  Forum,  grasping,  as  it  ivere,  in  one 
wade  embrace,  the  Celts  of  Thule  and  the 
“  dusk  faces”  of  “  Nilotic  Meroe.” 

Nor  needs  China  to  shrink  from  the 
comparison,  although  hitherto  her  “  Regi¬ 
na  vLarum”  has  remained  uncelebrated. 
Apart  from  the  engineering  difficulties 
that  have  been  surmounted  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  her  canals  are  a  proud  monu¬ 
ment  of  useful  as  well  as  arduous  toil. 
They  convey  the  produce  of  the  empire 
from  one  province  to  another ;  redeem 
from  absolute  or  partial  sterility  many 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  productive 
soil ;  connect  her  present  remote  capital 
with  the  very  heart  of  the  realm ;  am>rd 
employment  to  a  dense  population ;  and 
transport  swiftly  and  economically  the 
heralds  or  the  troops  of  the  central 
government.  Nor,  although  their  course 
is  generally  uniform,  is  the  spectacle  from 
their  banks  void  of  interest,  or  even,  at 
times,  of  picturesque  beauty. 
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“  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  all 
Egypt  is  on  the  water,”  is  the  remark  of 
a  historian,  who  had  just  witnessed  the 
great  Saitic  festival  of  Isis.  Had  he  visit¬ 
ed  China,  Herodotus  might  have  said 
that  many  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  rarely  set  foot  on  dry  land.  The 
amount  of  river-craft  employed  by  the 
government  alone,  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  kind,  is  enormous.  Ten  thousand 
imperial  barges  ply  up  and  down  the  im¬ 
perial  canal  and  its  lateral  branches,  re¬ 
ceiving  find  depositing  in  the  public  gra¬ 
naries  the  rice  and  grain  due  to  the 
exchequer.  The  salt-trade,  a  government 
inonoply,  requires  nearly  as  many ;  a  vast 
number  is  also  occupied  in  conveying  from 
one  place  to  another  the  copper  currency, 
as  well  as  the  lighter  or  more  luxurious 
articles  of  commerce  which  pay  tithes — 
cotton,  silks,  etc,,  raw  and  manufactured. 
A  boat  in  China,  as  in  some  parts  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  frequently  the  house  of  the  family, 
in  which  its  members  are  bom,  brought 
up,  arrive  at  man’s  estate,  marry,  and  die 
in  old  age.  An  infinite  number  of  trades 
is  carried  on  in  these  floating  workshops  ; 
and  in  ascending  or  descending  the  rivers 
and  canals,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
the  blacksmith’s  forge  and  the  carpenter’s 
yard  amid  a  flotilla  of  fishermen,  fowlers, 
and  washermen.  This  water-population 
is,  indeed,  among  the  causes  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  indisposition  of  the  Chinese,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  to  emigrate. 
The^habitable  area  of  the  country  is  near¬ 
ly  doubled ;  the  land  not  overburthened 
by  occupants  is  left  free  for  tillage,  and 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  dense 
population  are  avoided  by  the  focility  of 
moving  easily  from  place  to  place.  The 
occupations  of  the  mhermen  and  fowlers 
of  China,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  class 
which  attends  the  droves  or  flocks  of 
domestic  water-fowl  for  the  market,  are 
described  in  the  most  trivial  works  on 
China ;  but  the  attraction  of  its  towns  and 
cities  to  the  banks  of  its  canals  and  rivers 
has  not  been  so  generally  noticed.  To¬ 
ward  the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
near  the  points  where  the  Hoang-ho  and 
the  Yang-Ue-kiang  intersect  the  great 
canal,  the  shores  on  either  side  are  covered, 
as  fer  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  which,  from  a  little 
distance,  seem  to  form  one  uninterrupted 
avenue  of  streets.  The  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  vast 
number  of  light  stone  bridges,  of  one,  two, 


or  three  arches ;  and  on  certain  festivals  of 
the  year  these  long  vistas  of  buildings, 
brilliantly  illuminated,  ciist  upon  the  in¬ 
tervening  waters  the  varied  hues  of 
myriads  of  colored  lanterns. 

As  seen  from  without,  the  aspect  of  a 
Chinese  city,  although  strange  or  grotesque 
to  European  eyes,  is  by  no  means  un- 
picturesque  ;  since  the  inhabitants  delight 
in  brightly-painted  houses,  and  the  forms 
of  their  domestic  architecture  are  not  un¬ 
graceful.  Within  the  gates,  however, 
three  of  the  senses  are  offended — by  the 
disorder  and  often  the  dilapidation  of  the 
houses  and  thoroughfares,  by  the  incessant 
and  discordant  din  of  the  multitude,  and 
by  the  universal  filth  and  evil  smells.  The 
original  type  of  a  Chinese  city  was  the 
nomad  camp  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
this  day  the  great  cities — Pekin,  Nankin, 
and  Canton — reflect  the  image  of  an  ex- 
temimrary  encampment.  The  houses  are 
low,  with  carved,  overhanging  roofs ;  no 
chimneys  or  mansions  of  three  or  four 
stories  high  break  the  monotonous  line  of 
the  streets ;  while  from  nearly  every 
dwelling,  as  from  the  booths  in  a  fair, 
protrude  poles,  flags,  and  gayly-colored 
streamers  or  placards.  The  eye  is  ])ained 
and  bewildered  by  the  glare  of  the’ gild¬ 
ing,  the  varnish,  and  the  painting  of  the 
shop-fronts ;  by  the  bright  colors  of  the 
lanterns  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper, 
that  adorn  the  houses  or  span  the  streets; 
and  by  the  numberless  pictorial  inscri])- 
tions  w’hich,  parading  the  articles  on  sale, 
assure  the  passengers  that  “  w’e  don't 
cheat  here.”  The  ear  is  equally  tortured 
and  confused  by  the  universal  hubbub 
that  prevails  “  from  morn  to  dewy  eve 
by  the  indescribable  noise  of  tinkers, 
cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  plying  their 
several  trades  in  little  portable  shojis,  and 
proclaiming  shrilly  (for  the  Chinese,  not 
less  than  the  Arabs,  are  pevple  eriard) 
their  superior  skill  and  their  low  charges. 
Buying,  selling,  and  bartering,  are  all  and 
each  conducted  in  soprano  tones;  and 
the  sotto  voce  composure  of  customer  and 
shopman  across  an  English  counter  would 
seem  to  a  Chinese  tradesman  utterly  un- 
business-like.  In  joy  or  in  sorrow  they 
are  equally  clamorous.  Jfothing  is  so 
noisy  as  a  wedding,  unless  it  be  a  funeral ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  carrying 
home  a  bride  or  a  corpse  causes  the 
greater  turmoil  or  obstruction  in  the 
streets.  The  Chinese  policemen  are  not 
I  deficient  in  vigilance,  and  the  prompt 
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punishments  which  the  sitting  magistrates 
inflict  is  of  a  kind  seldom  received  in 
silence.  But  neither  the  officers  nor  the 
ministers  of  justice  are  potent  enough  to 
clear  the  streets,  or  to  impose  even  mo¬ 
mentary  calm  on  the  pa.«sengcr8.  A  .dead 
lock,  indeed,  is  often  more  than  a  daily 
occurrence.  A  string  of  camels  encoun¬ 
ters  a  drove  of  heavily-laden  bullock- 
wains,  or  a  line  of  mules  bending  under 
pack-saddles.  At  the  same  instant  there 
is  a  shout  of  “room”  for  a  magistrate  .and 
his  lictors,  not  unattended  with  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  whijis  and  a  hail  of  bamboos.  A 
funeral  and  a  marriage  procession  have 
got  mixed  together,  and  the  sipialling 
music  of  the  bridal  party  is  not  inappro- 
pri.ately  accompanied  by  the  dismal  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  mourners.  J ugglers,  conjurors, 
mountebimks,  quack-doctors,  musicians, 
and  players,  all  contribute  their  several 
quotas  to  a  Babel  which  might  justify  a 
second  dispersion  of  mankind ;  and  in  the 
luid.st  of  this  wilderness  of  discord  is  con¬ 
stantly  heard  the  twanging  noise  of  the 
barber’s  tweezers,  like  the  jarring  sound 
of  a  cracked  Jew’s-harp.  It  b  fortunate 
for  the  senses  of  the  inhabitants  that  the 
setting  sun  terminates  thi^  chaos.  The 
CInnesG  are  not  minions  of  the  moon. 
“Tired  nature’s  sw’eet  restorer”  is  duly 
appreciated  by  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail,  the  silence  of  the 
streets  is  broken  only  by  the  tramp  of 
w'atchmen,  or  the  howling  of  irai)ortiinate 
dogs. 

The  strength  of  the  Chinese  empire 
consist  in  the  ability  of  its  people  to  labor, 
in  their  industrial  habits,  and  their  apti¬ 
tude  for  organization ;  and  we  .might, 
perhaps,  altogether  omit  from  our  survey 
a  notice  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 
In  regular  warfare  we  h.ave  probably  little 
or  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  forces 
w’hich  they  can  at  present  bring  against 
us,  either  on  the  land  or  on  the  ocean ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although 
undisciplined  and  ill-armed,  they  are  not 
deficient  in  personal  courage;  that  they 
are  blindly  attached  to  their  own  country  , 
and  institutions;  that,  in  case  of  a  general ! 
war,  they  will  be  contending  on  their  own  i 
soil,  and  with  the  zeal  inspired  by  their  | 
fanatical  hatred  of  strangers,  against  a  | 
h,andfiil  of  enemies;  and  that  their  reserves  I 
of  men  and  magazines  w’ill  be  out  of  all ; 
proportion  to  our  numbers  or  resources.  • 
Because  a  speedy  termination  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  quarrel  is  probable,  it  should  not  be 


overlooked  that  a  tedious  and  obstinate 
war  is  not  impossible.  Neither  have  we 
any  right  to  accoimt  among  our  advan¬ 
tages  the  accidental  circumstance  that  at 
this  moment  China  b  an  empire  divided 
against  itself.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
t^en  up  arms  against  a  reignuig  dynasty: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rebels  will 
therefore  be  our  allies.  The  doom  of  the 
Greek  empire  was  more  than  once  averted 
by  the  returning  loyalty  of  the  provincials 
on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ;  and 
though  the  prefectures  of  Thrace  and 
lllyricum  resisted  the  imperial  rescripts, 
and  even  profaned  by  defeats  the  majesty 
of  the  Comneni,  they  rallied  around  their 
emperor  as  soon  as  .the  crescent  actually 
I  menaced  the  safety  of  the  cross.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  present  weakness  of 
China,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  final 
estate  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  obe«li- 
ence  of  some  of  its  provmces  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  while,  but  they  have  not  been 
violently  tom  from  it,  and  apportioned 
among  aliens.  The  Tartar  dynasty  may 
be  approaching  its  dissolution,  but  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  as  regards 
adverse  possession  against  foreigners,  re¬ 
mains  intact.  We  are  too  imperfectly 
informed  of  the  causes  of  the  Chinest* 
rebellion  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
its  origin,  or  to  speculate  upon  its  issue. 
But  Avhetever  these  may  have  been — 
whether  one  of  the  religious  movements 
w'hich  at  certain  eras  have  shaken  the 
thrones  of  the  East,  or  mere  impatience 
of  mbgovemment,  or  a  revival  of  loyalty 
to  the  race  of  Ming — there  b  no  symptom 
that  either  the  Chinese  people  are  more 
ready  than  formerly  to  amalgamate  with 
strangers,  or  instigated  to  rebel  by  any 
leaven  of  discontent  infused  into  them  by 
Christian  missionaries.  If  the  rebels,  in¬ 
deed,  as  has  been  sometimes  surmised, 
have  attained  to  a  dim  knowledge  of  the 
j  faith  of  the  West,  they  more  probably 
*  regard  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  own 
1  sacred  books  than  as  a  motive  for  raising 
I  the  banner  of  Christ  against  the  orthodox 
followers  of  Confucius. 

Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who  was  so  scan¬ 
dalized  by  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
Children  of  the  Mist  among  the  civilized 
weapons  of  Montrose’s  host,  w'ould  have 
lM?en  still  more  shocked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Chinese  army.  The  matchlocks  now- 
in  use  among  them  are  the  old  Portuguese 
matchlock  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
bears  almut  the  same  relation  to  our  “old 
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iirown  Bess”  that  “  Brown  Bess”  bears  '  an  officer  is  burnt,  and  his  ashes,  with  his 
to  the  Minie  rifle.  The  Tartars,  mostly  '  armor,  and  a  pompous  eulogy,  are  sent  to 
cavalry,  are  soldiers  by  profession.  Their  his  friends ;  the  bow  and  sword  of  a  corn- 
arms  are  bows  and  broad  scimitars ;  and  '  mon  soldier  are  transmitted  to  his  family ; 
in  com|>arison  with  the  cumbrous  and  rewards  are  distributed;  and  honorable 
uncertain  matchlock,  the  bow  is  not  to  be  .  mention  of  the  deceased  made  in  the 
despised.  The  scimitar  is  worn  on  the  |  Pekin  Gazette. 

left  side,  like  a  gentlemanly  and  christi.an  The  numerical  force  of  the  military  and 
sw'ord;  but  it  docs  not,  like  that  append-  naval  establish.ment  of  China  is,  like  its 
age,  dangle  at  the  hams  of  its  wearer ;  i  jropulation,  enormous,  since  all  males  arc 
neither  is  it  ever  carried  jauntily  upon  his  j  enrolled  for  service  at  a  certain  age.  This 
arm,  but  protrudes  forward  shoAingly,  i  levy  en  mcuise,  indeed,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
and  is  drawn  by  carrying  the  right  hand  called  for ;  and  extraordinary  contingen- 
behind  the  back;  for  the  prudent  Tartar  cies,  such  as  insurrection  in  the  provinces^ 
is  of  opinion  that  to  draw  it  from  the  front  or  the  suppression  of  bands  of  robbers,  are 
of  his  body  would  expose  his  arm  to  an  met  by  extraordinary  levies  in  the  immedi- 
adversary.  Of  these  Tartar  forces,  which  i  ate  or  adjoining  districts.  The  present 
are  the  elite  of  the  Chinese  army,  there  |  rebellion  has  summoned  more  men  into  the 
are  eight  brigades,  or  “  banners.”  The  :  field  than  any  former  period  of  the  reign- 
native  soldiers  are  for  the  most  part  a  I  ing  dynasty ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
militia,  who  performed  many  of  the  func- 1  imperial  army  has  been  greatly  thinned  by 
tions  of  a  garde  civique;  and  as  they  are  1  desertion  to  the  banners  of  the  insurgents, 
permitted  to  follow  their  peaceful  avoca- 1  With  that  care  for  family  life  which  dis- 
tions  during  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  tinguiahes  the  Government,  many  exemp- 
year,  they  possess  about  as  military  an  tions  are  granted  from  military  sei-vice. 
aspect  as  citizen  soldiers  usually  wear.  An  only  son,  or  a  son  who  supports  his 
Their  ordinary  employments  are,  to  guard  infirm  parents,  are  both  exempt ;  and  the 
the  city  gates,  to  carry  Government  ex- jjws  Ziderum  also  prevails,  since  the  father 
presses,  to  act  as  custom-house  ofticers  at  |  of  a  numerous  family  of  sons  is  deemed  to 
the  militaiy  stations  along  the  roads,  ■  have  discharged  his  share  of  duty  to  the 
rivers,  and  canals ;  and  to  aid  the  civil  ]  commonwealth.  In  a  country  where  the 
magistracy  as  policemen.  In  dress  and  j  means  of  living  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
appearance  they  resemble  the  valiant  su-  j  and  the  simple  accouterments  of  war  are 
pernumeraries  who  represent  in  provincial  j  those  of  home  fabric,  and  of  an  ordinary 
theaters  the  armies  of  Richard  or  Rolla.  1  kind,  .the  cost  of  arming  and  maintaining 
Their  helmets  are  made  of  paper;  their  j  a  numerous  militia  i.s  comparatively  slight; 
boots  of  a  coarse  satin ;  and  their  uniform  j  and  without  seriously  taxing  his  finances, 
consists  of  a  wadded  gowm  and  a  quilted  the  emperor  can  bring  into  the  field  a 
petticoat.  Instead  of  a  military  salute,  |  host  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  kingdoms 
they  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an  ,  of  France  and  Prussia  united.  But  num- 
oflicer  by  falling  on  their  knees ;  and  in  i  her  would  be  the  only  point  of  resem- 
warm  weather  they  ply  their  fans  as  assi- ,  blance,  since,  in  action,  a  few  Euro|)ean 
duously  as  any  dowager  duchess  in  an  i  regiments  would  be  able  to  discomfit  the 
operorbox  in  July.  The  Government  has  largest  array  of  the  celestial  empire, 
occasionally  betrayed  misgivings  of  the  |  To  an  invader  from  Europe,  the  naval 
efiect  of  these  military  phenomena  upon  force  of  China  is  less  Ibrmidanle  even  than 
barbarians.  There  was  gre.at  anxiety  that  *  its  army.  In  nothing,  indeed,  has  the  con- 
Lord  Amherst  should  report  favorably  to  ■  servative  spirit  of  the  people  displayed  it- 
Britannic  Majesty  of  the  martial  bearing  i  self  more  strikingly  than  in  its  naval  archi- 
of  the  “  celestial  host.”  “  Through  the  j  tecture.  With  a  coast  extending  nearly 
whole  route,”  proclaimed  an  imperial  re-  j  2600  miles — with  a  few  capacious  and, 
script,  “  tiike  care  that  the  soldiers  have  I  with  the  aid  of  art,  almost  impregnable, 
their  armor  fresh  and  shining,  and  their  i  harbors — and  wfith  an  unsuqiassed  inland 
weapons  disposed  in  a  commanding  style, !  water-commmiication,  the  Chinese  have 
and  their  attitude  be  dignified  and  formi-  made  little  or  no  progress  in  navigation 
dable.”  The  authorities,  however,  can  since  the  fourteenth  century.  Five  hun- 
not  be  accused  of  indiflferenco  to  the  feel-  dred  years  after  Marco  I*olo  described 
ings  of  the  soldiers,  at  least  if  they  have  their  marine.  Lord  Macartney  saw  in  their 
the  luck  to  fall  in  battle.  The  body  of  i  ports  the  very  same  kind  of  awkward,  an 
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liquated,  and  unwieldy  vessels ;  and  the  j  of  a  niai»K)f-war  or  two,  would  have  a 
accounts  of  recent  travelenj  confirm  the  { much  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  soft 
description  of  Lord  Macartney.  Their  i  answer  and  substantial  concession  from 
anchors  are  still  of  wood  ;  their  ropes  and  j  the  Goveniment,  than  if  he  wend  his  way 
sails  of  l)amboo  ;  and  law  or  unaltei-able  j  to  Pekin,  and  demand  a  conference  with 
prejudice  still  prescribes  the  form  of  the  i  the  “Yellow  King.” 
stern  and  the  rudder,  and  the  number  of )  A  land  so  permeated  by  navigable 
compartments  in  the  hold.  Their  military  i  waters  may  be  not  difficult  to  assail,  but 
navy  is  indeed  unworthy  of  the  name ;  it  |  it  is  also  proportionally  easy  to  defend, 
is  a  mere  flotilla,  whose  principal  occupa-  ,  Across  every  canal,  every  river  and  its 
tion  is  that  of  transports  for  soldiers,  or  i  tributaries,  a  boom,  a  chain,  or  a  strong 
revenue-cutters — ainl  the  Admiralty  at  |  breastwork  of  boats  may  be  drawn,  and  a 
Pekin  has  frequently  been  brought  to  the  ;  succession  of  tedious,  if  not  very  forinida- 
disgraceful  necessity  of  taking  into  its  pay  !  ble,  obstacles  erected  against  an  invader, 
a  few  serviceable  pirate  schooners,  or  sub-  ,  But  the  impediments  to  be  overcome 
mit  to  the  blockading  and  pillage  of  its  i  would  not  always  l>e  such  as  may  be  di¬ 
own  harbors.  The  boats  and  barges  built  1  rectly  confronte«l.  The  flanks  and  rear  of 
for  internal  commerce  are,  however,  al-  !  an  advancing  armament  would  be  inces- 
though  sufficiently  antiquated  and  heavy  ,  santly  harassed  from  every  point  where  a 
sailers,  commodious  when  compared  with  I  cutting  or  a  natural  stream  enters  the 
the  Government  navy.  Their  form  is  also  great  highway  of  the  waters  ;  and  indif- 
in  some  measure  attribut-able  to  the  pur-  ferent  as  Chinese  naval  gunnery  may  be, 
poses  which  they  serve,  and  to  the  pecu-  it  is  not  quite  innocuous,  and  would  atone 
liar  waters  on  which  they  ply.  For,  in-  in  some  measure  for  defective  skill  by 
usmuch  as  a  barge  is  often  a  dwelling-  overwhelming  numbers.  It  is  possible, 
house,  its  deck  and  hold  must  be  adapted  indeed,  that  the  population  of  Canton  may 
to  the  purposes  of  hou.sekeeping,  and  con-  be  j>eculiarl^  arrogant  and  averse  to  fo- 
lain  a  kitchen  and  numerous  sleeping  reigners.  But  the  W'hole  mass  of  the  na- 
apaitments,  besides  coops  for  poultry  and  tion  is  leavened  Avith  hatred  and  jealousy 
|)en8  for  cattle.  The  passage-boats  on  the  of  strangers,  and  convinced  that  “  the  pe- 
Grand  Canal  afford  the  best  specimens  of  culiar  people,”  protected  as  it  has  been 
Chinese  n.aval  architecture :  and  these  are  by  the  isolation  of  centuries,  has  nothing 
built  after  a  pattern  suited  to  the  depth  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose  from  the  advent 
and  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  w'idth  and  innovations  of  the  outside  barbarians, 
of  the  locks  and  flood-gates  that  regulate  1  The  very  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  Avould 
its  level.  As  the  activity  and  material  render  them  capable  of  war  to  the  knife, 
wealth  of  China  are  most  advantageously  j  The  defenses  of  a  country  are  natural 
seen  at  the  point  Avhere  its  two  great  j  or  artificial ;  and  China,  in  some  degree, 
rivers  intersect  the  canal,  so  this  is  also  i  combines  the  j)hysical  advantages  of  a 
the  most  favorable  point  from  whence  to  j  mountainous  region  Avith  the  native  re¬ 
contemplate  its  large,  and  small,  and  infi-  |  sources  of  a  fen-land.  In  the  long  line  of 
nitely-varied  river-craft.  For  here  may  !  internal  navigation  between  Canton  and 
be  seen,  in  motion,  or  .at  rest  upon  the  |  the  capital,  tl»e  traveler  encounters  every 
waters,  a  forest  of  masts  and  an  almost  in-  variety  of  surface  disposed  in  vast  homo- 
extricable  maze  of  vessels,  from  the  im-  j  geneous  masses.  For  many  days  his 
perial  junk  to  the  tiny  pleasure-boat,  glid-  |  course  Avill  be  through  an  unbroken  plain, 
mg  Avith  the  stream,  or  Avorking  up  .against  :  stretching  on  all  sides  to  the  horizon,  and 
it  by  oars,  sails,  and  AV'heels,  adorned  Avith  !  diversified  only  by  tall  pagodas,  or  by  the 
grotesejuo  effigies  of  dragons,  lions,  and  artificial  mounds  Avhere  the  dead  repose, 
heraldic  monsters,  and  decorated  vA’ith  the  For  as  many  days  he  will  be  encircled  by 
profusion  of  gilding  and  bright  paint  so  lofty  and  barren  rocks,  and  descend 
dear  to  the  eyes  of  every  born  Cathaian.  '  through  their  passes  upon  lakes,  swamps. 
As  this  point  of  intersection,  Avhere  the  |  and  mor.asses.  It  is  doubtful,  so  little  is 
multitudes  of  river-loving  China  most  do  ;  really  known  of  the' interior  of  this  vast 
congregate,  is  by  no  means  inaccessible  |  country,  Avhether  the  population  be  equal- 
to  English  steamers,  wo  suspect  that  an  ;  ly  diffused  over  its  surface,  or  collected 
English  Plenipotentiary,  who  should  pre-  |  in  masses  around  the  great  lines  of  corn- 
sent  his  credentials  there,  backed  by  a  j  munication  between  the  south  and  north, 
few  gun-boats  and  a  reserve  in  the  offing  [The  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
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and  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  Van  Braam,  are 
flo  dissimilar  to  each  other  that  they  might 
be  supposed  to  relate  to  two  opposite  re¬ 
gions.  The  Dutch  embassy  set  out  in 
M'inter,  when  the  canals  were  frozen,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  carried 
overland  in  small  bamboo  chairs.  For 
eight  or  ten  miles  together  there  was  no  ' 
visible  trace  of  culture,  nor  habitation  of  i 
any  kind.  Huge  shallow  lagoons  covered  | 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil;  imtil  they  ■ 
had  crossed  the  Yellow  River,  no  tracks  I 
of  wheel-carnages  marked  out  the  roads  ;  | 
the  streams  when  not  fordable  were  ^ 
crossed  on  bamboo  rafts;  the  few  towns  and  j 
villages  which  they  passed  were  crum-  ■ 
bling  to  decay ;  and  an  indigent  and  op- 1 
pressed  people  possessed  neither  the  means  ' 
nor  the  wish  to  be  hospitable.  The  Je- 1 
suits  saw  the  land  at  a  more  favorable  sea- 1 
son,  or  visited  happier  districts  of  it.  j 
They  describe  the  dry  plains  of  Petcheli 
and  Shantung  as  aboun^g  with  cotton,  I 
and  many  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse ;  the  | 
more  varied  surface  of  Kiang-nan  as  fer¬ 
tile  in  wheat  and  millet,  in  the  yellow  cot-  j 
ton-plant  and  mulberry-trees,  and  yield¬ 
ing  abundant  supplies  of  the  luxuries  as  ; 
well  as  the  necessaries  of  life.  Even  the 
swamps  and  morasses  sustauied  a  numer¬ 
ous  population  of  fowlers  and  fishermen ; 
while  the  porcelain  manufactories  of  Ki- 
and-see  attracted  as  much  busy  life  as  the 
English  potteries.  A  redundant  popula¬ 
tion  was  an  universal  feature  of  these  di¬ 
versified  scenes.  Had  an  ancient  traveler 
passed  cursorily  through  them,  he  would 
probably  have  imagined  himself  in  the 
land  of  the  Amazons,  since,  although  he 
would  have  beheld  thousands  of  men,  and  ! 
hardly  one  woman,  the  long  gOAvns  and 
petticoats  of  the  masculine  gender  might 
have  been  easily  mistaken  by  him  for  the 
habiliments  of  the  opposite  sex.  ! 

Such  a  country  is  easily  defended,  pro-  j 
vided  the  inhabitants  of  it  be  averse  from  j 
change  and  well-affected  towards  their  j 
rulers.  Every  raoimtain-i>aas,  every  dyke  j 
and  morass,  may  be  rendered  a  formida¬ 
ble  barrier,  and  even  winter  and  artificial  j 
dearth  become  auxiliaries  against  invasion. 
But,  as  the  Tartar  incursions  have  repeat- ' 
edly  proved,  China  can  place  little  or  no  j 
reliance  in  its  military  strength.  Twice  | 
since  the  Christian  era  they  have  con-  i 
quered  the  whole  country,  and  changed  the 
ruling  dynasty.  And,  once  conquered,  it 
is  easily  retained,  since  it  hardly  possesses 
any  fortress  capable  of  protracting  a  war 
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or  affording  refuge  to  fugitives.  From 
the  Great  Wall  on  the  northern  and  north¬ 
western  frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boc- 
ca  Tigris,  near  Canton,  there  is  nothing 
that  merits  the  name  of  a  fortress.  All 
the  military  architecture  of  China,  indeed, 
is  of  one  form.  It  consists  of  mounds  of 
earth  cased  on  each  side  with  brick,  and 
flanked  with  square  towers  at  bowshot 
distance  from  one  another,  resembling 
closely  the  raUum  with  which  the  Romans 
at  first  defended  their  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine.  The 
best  defenses  of  China  are  its  rugged 
mountains,  its  sandy  deserts,  and  stormy 
seas ;  the  |wwer  which  it  has,  in  common 
\^nth  Holland,  of  inundating  its  plains; 
the  hostility  of  its  people  to  strangers — 
with  their  congeners  the  Tartars  they 
easily  fraternized — and  its  remoteness 
from  the  civilized  West. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  under 
which  we  should  desire,  if  our  limits  per¬ 
mitted,  to  regard  China,  its  people,  and 
institutions.  But  w’e  can  now  afford  space 
only  for  two  phases  of  them  in  which  na¬ 
tional  character  is  usually  most  instruct¬ 
ive  and  expressive — the  earnest  feelings 
which  it  embodies  in  religion,  and  the 
sportive  feelings  which  it  displays  in  its 
popular  amusements.  Under  the  head  of 
religion,  we  shall  include  a  glimpse  at  its 
philosophy ;  .and  under  that  of  its  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  ceremonial  usages  that  ad»)rn 
or  encumber  its  social  life. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  philosophers  of  France 
pen^aded  Europe  with  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  science,  it  was  the  far 
shion  to  appeal  to  the  East  for  precedents 
in  ethics  and  legislation,  and  to  cite  the 
precepts  of  Brahma  and  Confucius  as  ora¬ 
cles  of  wisdom.  The  writings  of  Chinese 
sages  were  liberally,  though  uncritically, 
cited  by  Helvetius  and  Montesquieu ;  the 
obscurity  which  then  hung  over  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom  favored  the  exercise  of  tan- 
cy,  and  its  civilization  was  magnified  to 
the  scale  of  a  Utopia  or  an  Atlantis.  The 
frame-work  of  European  society  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  change :  wearied 
with  their  old  and  effete  doctrines,  secu¬ 
lar  or  spiritual,  men  sought  for  examples 
of  order  and  truth  in  regions  remote  from 
Christendom ;  and  because,  of  all  the  civi¬ 
lized  realms  of  the  East.  China  was  then  the 
least  accessible  to  Europeans,  speculative 
and  learned  men  invested  it  with  attribute> 
as  extravagant  as  they  were  groundless. 
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These  twilight  fancies  have  disappeared 
before  clearer  and  more  authentic  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  we  now  behold  in  China  a  re¬ 
gion  which,  so  for  from  outstripping  other 
nations,  has  lagged  behind  them  in  the 
race  of  civilization.  The  two  inventions 
which  have  most  affected  Europe — the 
discovery  which,  above  all  others,  has  ex¬ 
tended  our  acquaintance  with  the  globe, 
were  known  in  China  earlier  than  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  yet  printing  has  not  awcakencd  or 
guided  among  them  public  opinion  ;  gun- 
powder  has  but  slightly  changed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  armies  ;  and  the  use  of  the 
com^ss  has  neither  made  them  skillful 
manners,  nor  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  maritime  adventure.  The  effects 
of  a  blind  and  obstinate  conservatism  are 
nowhere  so  palpable  as  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Tlic  genenal  barriers  which  have 
in  all  ages  severed  the  Eastern  from  the 
Western  man  are  the  power  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  bondage  of  castes.  Volun¬ 
tarily  or  unconsciously,  the  votaries  of 
Brahma  surrendered  their  free  will  and 
action  to  those  ancestral  corporations 
which  claimed  to  speak  with  the  voice  and 
to  administer  the  mandates  of  Heaven. 
Before  hp  came  into  it,  the  place  of  every 
man  on  earth  was  fixed  by  inscrutable  de¬ 
cree  ;  and  since  he  had  no  power  to  raise 
above  it,  he  had  no  motive  for  ambition  or 
self-improvement.  But  these  metaphysical 
restrictions  have  not  pressed  upon  the 
Chinese.  Castes  have  never  existed 
among  them,  and  the  State  religion  at 
least  has  never  been  swayed  or  clogged 
by  an  established  priesthood. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  examine  the  creeds,  or  even  the 
)eculiar  distinctions  of  the  Chinese  sects, 
)ut  to  confine  ourselves  to  religion  so  for 
as  it  is  a  State  machine.  Religion  in 
China  stands  apart  from  every  known 
form  of  OrientJil  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  lays 
no  claim  to  a  Divine  origin.  Another 
peculiarity  of  it  is — and  in  this  respect, 
again,  it  differs  from  all  other  Eastern 
systems — that  the  civil  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  of  China  are  almost  independent 
of  each  other.  The  State  rarely,  if  ever, 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  religion,  .and 
seems  nearly  to  realize  Bayle’s  famous, 
though  almost  now  forgotten  hypothesis, 
of  the  possibility  of  a  commonwealth  of 
atheists.  Three  sects  are  recognized  as 
legitimate  by  the  Government,  but  it 
gives  preponderance  to  none  of  them. 
The  foith  professed  by  the  learned  may, 
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in  some  degree,  indeed,  be  designated  as 
the  religion  of  the  State,  because  from 
the  learned  class  are  taken  the  officials  of 
the  governing  body.  Moreover,  of  the 
three  recognized  sects,  that  of  Ju-kyao^  or 
the  learned,  is  the  most  conserv'ative,  and 
accordingly  most  in  unison  with  the  na¬ 
tional  adherence  to  custom  and  precedent. 
Of  the  Ju-kyao,  Confucius,  w’ho  lived 
about  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  the  reputed  founder. 
The  philosopher  and  his  followers  profess 
to  retain  unaltered  the  primitive  foith  and 
institutions  of  their  forefathers.  It  is, 
however,  a  philosophic  as  much  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  creed ;  its  more  abstruse  doctrines 
are  reserved  for  sages ;  while  it  condes¬ 
cends  to  provide  for  the  vulgar  a  sufficient, 
and  not  altogether  an  unimaginative 
system  of  belief.  Confucius,  like  Plato 
and  the  Sophists,  believed  the  multitude 
incapable  of  enduring  the  exposition  of 
mere  truth.  For  the  learned,  therefore, 
he  reserved  the  metaphysical  enigmas  of 
the  eternity  of  matter,  the  indivisible  and 
indestructible  nature  of  the  Creator,  his 
effluences  and  emanations.  To  the  vulgar, 
he  conceded  a  mythology  capable,  as  he 
deemed,  of  fixing  in  their  minds,  by 
means  of  visible  objects  of  their  symbols, 
general  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
future  responsibility.  From  the  primitive 
religion  which  he  proposed  to  revive,  he 
derived  the  adoration  of  the  earth  and 
sky — the  one  as  the  common  parent  and 
nurse  of  man,  the  other  as  a  visible 
emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  thes»* 
simple  personifications  he  added  the  genii 
or  tutelary  spirits  of  the  soil,  of  grain,  of 
the  hills,  rivers,  forests,  winds,  and  fire. 
The  spirit  of  the  ocean  he  typified  by  a 
dragon-king ;  his  god  Terminus^  the 
Guardian  of  Borders,  was  a  deified  hero  ; 
the  lights  of  the  firmament  were  w’or- 
shiped  under  the  svanbol  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  ;  and  articulate  speech,  which 
divides  man  from  beasts,  he  comme¬ 
morated  under  that  of  the  Genius  of 
Elo<pience.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius, 
however,  appeal  less  to  the  heart  than  the 
senses  or  understandings  of  their  votaries, 
and  demand  rather  a  calm  acquiescence 
than  a  lively  or  zealous  foith. 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Confucius  no  innovations  were 
made  in  his  system,  or  in  the  earlier  and 
more  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Lao-Tse. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  a  third  sect 
21 
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y)rang  up,  which  —  a  modification  of 
Buddhism — is  the  religion  of  the  present 
dynasty,  but  not,  therefore,  the  religion 
of  the  State ;  for  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  except  for  political  motives,  has 
never  been  guilty  of  intolerance — and 
though  it  has  frequently  punished  schis¬ 
matics  with  excessive  and  scandalous  se¬ 
verity,  they  have  suffered  for  their  re- 
l)ellion  rather  than  their  dissent.  Reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  eyes  of  these  politic  states¬ 
men,  is  not  a  divine  law  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  obey,  but  an  engine 
of  policy  to  be  dexterously  employed. 
The  present  rebellion  is  surmised  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  form.ation  of  a  new  reli¬ 
gious  element,  and  to  derive  its  strength 
from  the  faith  or  fanaticism  of  the  insurg¬ 
ents.  But  all  accounts  of  it  are  so  vague 
and  contradictory,  that  w'e  are  quite 
unable  to  determine,  at  present,  whether 
secular  or  spiritual  discontent  has  raised 
the  banner  of  revolt.  The  general  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  the  Chinese  Ls,  however, 
less  doubtful ;  the  indifference  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  is  partaken  by  the  learned,  and 
in  some  measure  by  the  people  also ;  and 
they  look  wdth  equal  apathy  upon  the 
asceticism  of  the  priests  and  monks  of  Fo, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  work  of  conversion.  A 
religious  war,  or  even  a  {>artial  outbreak 
of  zeal,  like  that  of  the  Iconocl.a.sts  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  or  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  apparently  not  likely 
to  accelerate  the  decline  or  fall  of  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

The  philosophic  indifference  of  the 
learned  and  the  upper  classes  has  not, 
hew'ever,  checked  the  grow’th  and  practice 
of  sujierstition  among  the  people.  Their 
credulity  is  unbounded  ;  the  objects  of 
their  fears  and.  supplications  are  innumer¬ 
able,  and  the  ceremonies  by  which  they 
hope  to  avert  the  wrath  of  evil  spirits,  or 
secure  the  favor  of  good  ones,  would 
amaze  even  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone.  Evil 
spirits,  not  content  with  their  own  hideous 
forms,  assume  the  shape  of  frogs,  apes,  or 
foxes,  and  plague  their  victims  wfith 
ill-luck  in  their  fields  and  shops,  and  with 
dik'ase  in  their  bodies.  Luckily,  the  de¬ 
mons  have  a  rooted  dread  of  noise  and  in¬ 
cantations  ;  and  since  the  priests  of  China 
are  the  noisiest  of  ecclesiastics,  and  very 
ingenious  in  devising  charms,  they  chant, 
howl,  smoke,  and  drum  away  the  foul 
fiend  with  very  general  success.  Candles 
and  strips  of  ^t  paper  are  deemed  pleas¬ 


ing  to  the  spirits  of  the  w’oods  and 
fi^ds ;  and  the  plowman  deducts  from 
his  scanty  wages  a  |X)rtion  in  order  that 
he  may  gratify  these  rural  deities.  The 
Chinese  calendar  is  as  w'ell  stocked  as 
that  of  ancient  Rome  itself  with  Diea 
Fa*ti  et  Nefasti  y  and  whereas  we  reckon 
it  a  wholesome  practice  to  begin  our 
work  in  the  early  morning,  the  Chinese 
account  midnight  the  more  auspicious 
season,  because  then,  according  to  the 
Buddhists,  the  world  was  created.  No 
prudent  pater  familias  will  hire  or  build 
a  house  until  he  has  ascertained  its  aspect, 
as  well  as  the  aspect  of  its  several  rooms, 
and  the  ability  of  the  dragon  on  its  roof 
and  the  screens  wfithin  doors  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits.  Amid  such  a  population,  the 
astrologer  drives  a  profitable  trade  ; 
although  these  star-gazers  are  mostly 
blind  musicians,  in  good  corrcs|Kmdence 
with  sharjvsighted  Bonze-])riests. 

The  moral  character  of  a  nation  is  a 
more  profitable  subject  of  inquiry  than 
either  its  philosophy  or  superstitions,  and 
on  this  head  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
decide  between  the  disagreements  of  the 
doctors.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  them,  but  request  our  readers  to 
“  look  on  this  picture  and  on  this.”  Their 
enemies  aver  tliat  for  hypocrisy  and  jiride, 
meanness  and  frivolity,  cruelty  and  fraud, 
lying  and  sensuality,  the  Chinese  have  not 
their  equals  on  earth.  Their  friends 
maintain  them  to  be  a  lively,  cheerful, 
and  contented  people,  urbane  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree,  ready  to  oblige,  and  uni¬ 
formly  civil  and  respectful.  The  truth, 
as  usual,  lies  between  these  extremes. 
Their  vices  may  be  traced  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  paternal  Government,  which 
allows  of  no  liberty  of  speech  or  action, 
carries  its  system  of  esj)ionage  through 
every  grade  of  society,  and  controls  even 
demeanor  by  a  strict  code  of  etiquette. 
The  ceremonial  law  of  the  Chinese  is 
indeed  ten  times  more  burdensome  than 
that  of  the  Jews,  exaggerated  as  it  was  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
are  bom,  they  live,  and  die  under  a  system 
of  perpetual  coercion,  and  from  their 
earliest  infancy  are  taught  to  dissemble 
the  buoyant  spirits  and  lively  emotions 
natnnal  to  youth.  A  Chinese  boy  is  as 
priggish  as  a  rigid  Quaker ;  a  Chinese 
youth  is  as  grave  and  stately  as  a  lord-in- 
w’aiting ;  and  a  Chinese  man  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  address,  con¬ 
gratulation,  condolence,  and  farewell. 
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than  nil  the  court-chambcriaina  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  nearer  road  to  systematic  du¬ 
plicity  than  unrelieved  restraint ;  and 
since,  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
etiquette,  tlie  suspicious  temper  of  the 
Government,  and  the  total  absence  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  jwssible  to  | 
find  an  occasion  for  speaking  truth,  the 
Chinese  lies  heartily  and  universally  in 
self-defence.  With  his  numerous  defects, 
how'ever,  some  virtues  are  mixed  up; 
and  if  the  voke  that  now  weighs  him 
down  should!  ever  be  exchanged  for  the 
lighter  pressure  of  laws  evenly  admi¬ 
nistered,  and  forms  regulated  by  reason, 
there  is  no  cause  why  the  most  civilized 
and  industrious  nation  of  the  East  should 
not  acquire  some  of  the  hardier  virtues  of 
its  W estem  brethren.  The  Chinese  might, 
indeed,  on  his  jiart,  read  them  som^useful 
lessons  on  the  score  of  sobriety,  for  he  is 
rarely  intoxicated — of  frugality,  for  he  is 
seldom  a  spendthrift — and  of  obedience 
to  elders  and  superiors,  for  ho  is  usually 
courteous  and  respectful.  And,  after  all, 
it  must  be  owned  that  we  view  him 
through  a  somewhat  uncertain  medium — 
the  accounts  of  strangers,  wdiom  he 
abhors,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  detest  his 
modes  of  life.  It  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  the  fancy  to  suppose  a  Chinese  turning 
the  tables  on  his  describers.  A  periodical 
humorist,  some  years  since,  proposed 
the  scheme  of  a  strictly  impartial  history. 
It  was  after  the  following  fa.shion.  He 
collected  the  discrepancies  of  various 
narratives,  and  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  contradiction.  From  this  novel 
species  of  concordance  it  apj>eared  that 
Richard  III.  w.as  a  handsome  and  hump¬ 
backed  personage,  and  among  the  best 
and  bloodiest  of  rulers.  The  execution 
of  Charles  was  represented  as  the  most 
scandalous  and  sublime  of  deeds,  and 
Cromwell  .as  the  most  pious  and  profligate 
of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
pourtray  the  Chinese  under  equally  con¬ 
flicting  phases.  On  the  authority  of  va~ 
riorum  commentators,  we  might  w'ell 
describe  them  as  obeving  the  precepts  of 
a  mild  and  rational  philosophy,  and  prac¬ 
ticing  the  most  odious  and  atrocious  vices. 
The  Son  of  Heaven  might  be  adorned 
with  all  the  virtues  of  a  benevolent  pa¬ 
triarch,  ruling  a  household  of  nearly 
300,000,000  of  souls  according  to  the  laws 
of  primeval  Ju.stice,  and  at  the  same  time 
sowing  divisions  and  fostering  corruption 
among  them,  branding  their  foreheads. 


slitting  their  ears  and  noses,  and  nine- 
tailing  their  backs.  His  ministers  and 
mandarins  might  be  impartially  represent¬ 
ed  as  the  befitting  satellites  of  so  du¬ 
bious  a  planet,  carrying  out  his  paternal 
or  his  tyrannical  behests,  and  regarded  by 
the  grateful  or  oppressed  provincials  as 
the  most  beneficial  or  the  most  baneful  of 
vicegerents.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
again,  might,  with  equal  fairness,  be  de¬ 
lineated  as  grateful  and  obedient  to  the 
powers  that  be,  dutiful  to  parents,  de¬ 
corous  in  manners,  sober  as  if  they  lived 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  thrifty  as  if 
they  had  by  heart  “  Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manac.”  We  might  then  go  on  to  speak 
of  them  as  the  most  incorrigible  liars  and 
thieves,  as  the  most  gross  .and  sensual  of 
nations,  and  produce  a  voucher  for  every 
one  of  our  statements.  An  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  people  are  the  Chinese  to  describe; 
and  the  perplexed  disputants  on  “  the 
China  question  ”  are  really  deserving  of 
compassion,  since,  like  the  irascible  tra¬ 
velers  in  the  fable,  they  W’ho  maintain  the 
cameleon  to  be  blue  are  in  the  right,  and 
they  who  aflUrm  it  to  be  green  are  not  in 
the  wrong. 

But  perchance  a  minister  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  affairs  in  Pekin  might  feel  a 
similar  difficulty  in  speaking  of  the  English 
people.  From  the  report  m  his  hands,  he 
might  justly  8.ay  that  the  outside  barba- 
ri.ans  profess  to  regulate  their  actions  by  a 
book  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  writings  of 
Confucius.  The  authors  of  this  book — 
the  sages  and  the  prophets  of  the  West — 
although  not  always  in  unison  with  one 
another,  yet  agree  generally  in  preferring 
poverty  to  riches,  in  .applauding  abstinence 
and  self-deni.al,  and  decrying  the  jKunps 
and  vanities  of  the  world.  But  he  might 
proceed:  I  learn  from  another  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  mandarin  of  great  experience 
in  the  ways  of  the  English,  and  who  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  junk  at  Blackwall  unusual 
advantages  for  observing  them,  that  the 
great  distinction  between  one  Englishman 
and  another  rests  upon  his  worldly  sub¬ 
stance.  He  who  rides  on  horseback  is 
more  esteemed  than  he  who  trudges  on 
foot ;  and  he  who  is  drawn  by  horses  in  a 
painted  box  is  reputed  greater  than  him 
who  bestrides  a  saddle.  A  rich  man  may, 
by  a  sure  though  costly  process,  rid  him¬ 
self  of  a  w’ife  wno  has  been  faithless  to  his 
bed ;  but  a  poor  one  must  retain  his  erring 
and  inseparable  spouse.  A  fortune  that 
would  purchase  a  thousand  acres  of  the 
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best  rice  meadows  in  our  happv  country 
is  lavished  upon  the  education  of  the  weal¬ 
thy,  while  the  poor,  to  whom  learning  in 
civilized  China  is  w^ealth  and  station,  are 
in  barbarous  England  shut  out  from  all 
the  better  schools,  and  myriads  of  them 
pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  letters.  Moreover,  the  sages  of 
the  West  inculcate  upon  their  disciples 
the  duty  of  neglecting  this  world,  and  of 
preparing  daily  and  hourly  for  another ; 
but  so  indocile  are  their  hearers,  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  occupied  either  in 
amassing  riches  or  in  procuring  for  them¬ 
selves  pleasures  on  earth  alone,  and  regard 
the  prospect  of  another  and  a  better  w’orld 
with  as  much  indifference  as  they  regard 
their  own  dreams  or  their  neighbors  inter¬ 
ests.  An  extremely  difficult  people  are 
the  English  to  describe. 

To  a  foreigner  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  manners  of  the  English, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  perplexing 
phrase  than  that  of  “  merry  England” — 
since  in  whatever  quarter  his  observations 
are  made,  whether  at  an  “  at  home”  in  Bel¬ 
gravia,  the  taproom  at  the  “Three  Cranes,” 
a  horticultural  fete  at  Chiswick,  or  a  village 
wake  in  Lancashire,  he  would  detect  few 
symptoms  of  mirth,  ordinary  or  extraor¬ 
dinary.  The  amusements  with  which  the 
Chinese  recreate  themselves  are  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  sober  character,  unless,  indeed,  noise 
and  glare  be  the  tokens  of  mirth.  As 
regards  noise,  the  drum  of  the  Chinese  ear 
must  be  of  perdurable  toughness  to  endure 
the  incessant  and  discordant  din  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving;  and  as  regards 
glare,  his  eye  should  be  a  well-constructed 
machine,  since  it  everywhere  and  on  all 
occasions  is  called  upon  to  encounter 
bright  colors,  and  very  frequently  the 
blaze  of  fireworks  and  illuminations.  No 
people,  not  even  the  Flemish  burghers  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  fonder  of  pro¬ 
cessions  than  the  Chinese.  This  kina  of 
entertainment,  indeed,  combines  their  love 
of  ceremony  with  their  love  of  show. 
Their  Nathans,  and  Swans,  and  Edgars, 
have  their  lines  set  in  pleasant  places,  since 
both  marriages  and  funerals  are  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  cost.  In  every  city 
and  town  there  are  numerous  livery  estab¬ 
lishments,  where  processions  are  arranged 
and  supplied  witn  all  accouterments  re¬ 
quired  for  mirth  or  mourning.  The  con¬ 
tractor  furnishes  everything — ^boxes  for 
carrying  the  bride’s  trousseau,  biers  for 
the  deceased,  pavilions  for  idols — sedans 


for  the  ladies,  and  for  the  gentlemen  also, 
(for  it  is  ungenteel  to  walk) — ^banners, 
tables,  articles  of  vertu  ;  —  in  short,  all 
the  furniture  of  a  drawing-room.  The 
men  and  boys  who  carry  the  flags  and  the 
furniture  resemble  in  their  garb  the  at¬ 
tendants  on  a  collection  of  tvild  beasts  in 
England,  since  over  dirty  undcr-g.amients 
they  throw  unifonns  blazing  with  scarlet 
.and  gold.  The  proces.sions  of  the  guilds 
in  honor  of  their  respectiv’e  patron  saints 
recall  to  us  the  very  similar  festivals  at 
Florence  or  Ghent  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Among  these  guilds  that  of  the 
carpenters  is  the  most  famous  for  its 
splendor.  Their  hero  Lupan,  the  Tubal- 
Cain  of  Chinese  legend,  is  borne  in  a  shrine 
along  the  streets,  followed  by  the  members 
of  the  corporation,  dressed  in  holiday 
robes.  Silken  b.annors  embroidered  wdtii 
the  most  brilliant  and  hideous  symbols 
wave  before  his  shrine ;  young  girls,  be¬ 
dizened  with  paint  and  flowers,  perched 
on  high  scats  under  artificial  trees,  are 
carried  upon  men’s  shoulders;  bands  of 
music,  trays  of  sacrificial  meats  and  fruits 
succeed  ;  and  the  W'hole  scene  is  not  less 
gorgeous  and  grotesque  than  the  final 
glories  of  a  Lonflon  pantomime. 

In  our  own  hand,  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments  have  seldom  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  and  even  a  benefit-night  for  a 
hospital  or  for  distressed  w’eavers  is  view¬ 
ed  with  alarm  and  suspicion  by  divines. 
But  in  China  the  stage  and  the  temple  are 
upon  better  terms,  ^fhe  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  themselves  hire  a  company  of  players, 
and  send  their  neophytes  round  with  a 
subscription-paper  for  the  pit  and  boxes. 
We  regret  to  add  that  the  purlieus  of  the 
theaters  are  let  as  gaming-houses,  wdth 
considerable  profit  to  the  managers.  The 
art  of  puffing  is  well  understood.  One 
company  is  announced  by  its  locataire  as 
the  “  Happy,”  anothdr  as  the  “  Blessed,” 
another  as  the  “Glorious  Appearing,” 
and  the  bills  of  performance  are  as  gor¬ 
geous  as  our  own  in  red,  blue,  .and  caba¬ 
listic  decorations.  But  the  theaters  are 
extemporary  sheds  of  w'ood,  often  capa¬ 
cious  enough,  however,  to  contain  two 
thou.sand  persons.  The  Chinese  are  a 
more  enduring  audience  than  even  the 
Germans.  The  latter  will  sit  seven  or 
eight  hours  without  manifesting  any  more 
impatience  than  a  few  whiffs  of  their 
meerschaums  will  allay ;  but  a  Chinese 
endures  performances  that  extend  through 
three  entire  days,  requiring  only  an  occa- 
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nional  interval  for  eating  and  sleeping. 
The  Chinese  stage  is  as  good  a  school  of 
archaeology  as  the  Princess’s  Theater  it¬ 
self,  since  the  dresses,  which  are  costly  and 
gorgeous,  afford  the  best  samples  of  an¬ 
cient  national  costume.  Tlie  Cathai.an 
Tlieater,  however,  requires  and  would 
repay  a  separate  notice,  and  we  must  now 
pass  on  to  the  out-door  amusements  of 
this  singular  j)eople. 

Strength  rather  than  skill  is  displayed 
by  the  athletic,  and  they  have  few  sports 
corresponding  to  the  manly  exercises  of 
Europe.  They  hurl  iron  bars,  and  lift 
beams  he.avily  weighted  with  stones,  to 
prove  their  muscles.  But  such  strenuous 

(>astimcs  are  not  the  most  popular.  Able- 
)odied  gentlemen  will  spend  half  a  day  in 
kicking  shuttlecocks  with  their  heels,  in 
flying  kites,  carrying  birds  on  perches, 
rocking  in  boats,  or  simply  sauntering 
hand-in-hand  through  their  gardens. 
(Taming,  however,  is  the  “  universal  pas¬ 
sion.”  A  Chinese  will  stake  his  house,  his 
family,  his  gown  and  petticoats,  even  his 
own  personal  freedom,  everything  except 
the  graves  of  his  fathers,  on  the  hazard  of 
the  die.  “  Crabbed  age  and  youth”  are 
equally  .addicted  to  this  vice.  No  place  is  sa¬ 
cred — no  grade  is  free  from  it.  The  clergy 
gamble  in  the  temple-porch  ;  the  soldiers 
gamble  in  their  sentry-boxes ;  porters  in 
the  streets  gamble  for  the  chance  of  the 
next  customer  ;  and  boys  gamble  for  their 
cakes  and  toys  wdth  the  shopman  who 
vends  them.  Gammg-houses  are,  indeed, 
prohibited  by  the  Government ;  but  they 
afford  the  local  authorities  so  fertile  a 
source  revenue,  that  the  prohibition  is 
null,  and  justice  is  blind  and  enriched. 
These  temples  of  fortune  are  often  stained 
with  violence  and  murder.  Suicides  are 
committed  openly  in  them ;  and  so  cheap 
is  life  in  this  redundantly-peopled  empire, 
that  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  for  the 
corpse  of  a  loser  to  lie  unregarded  amid 
.an  eager  crowd  of  dicers  and  c-ard-players. 
Even  the  ceremonies  of  this  universally- 
polite  n.ation  are  Laid  aside  in  these  recep¬ 
tacles  of  vice;  and  the  gamesters  of  Nan¬ 
kin  and  Canton  are  as  rude  and  reckless 
of  good  manners  as  if  they  carried  bowie- 
knives  at  their  girdles,  and  did  homage  to 
Stars  and  Stripes  mstead  of  the  Green 
Dragon. 

In  the  foregoing  sketches  of  China  as  it 
has  been,  or  perhaps  more  prbj)erly,  is — 
for  a  score  of  centuries  has  scarcely  intro¬ 
duced  a  single  change  in  the  people  and 
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their  habits — w’C  have  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  few  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  a  race  which,  apparently,  hjis  the  j)ower 
to  exert  more  influence  upon  England  than 
England  has,  at  present,  been  able  to  ex¬ 
ercise  upon  them.  From  a  squabble  in 
the  port  of  Canton  has  proceeded  a  tem¬ 
porary  susj^nsion  of  the  public  business 
of  Great  Britain ;  from  a  jmsitive  or  a 
technical  infraction  of  a  local  law  has  is¬ 
sued  a  dispute  that  has  already  cost  many 
lives,  and  laid  in  ashes  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busy 
cities  of  the  East.  Our  empire  is,  indeed, 
so  widely  extended,  that  an  event  which 
occurs  at  the  antipodes  may  vibrate  even 
in  the'  he.irt  of  Downing-street ;  and  we 
undergo  one  of  our  peaceful  revolutions — 
a  change  of  administration — because  an 
Eastern  pro-consul  has  obeyed  or  exceeded 
the  orders  of  a  despotic  master.  We  do 
not  apprehend  any  very  serious  di.saster 
from  collision  with  China :  yet  the  arms 
of  the  undisciplined  Germans  more  than 
once  or  twice  caused  every  cheek  in  impe¬ 
rial  Romo  to  turn  pale,  and  the  barbarians 
of  Cabool  have  inflicted  a  temporary  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  military'  reputation  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  well  to  count  the  cost  of  a 
contest  with  the  Cliinese.  It  is  very  like¬ 
ly  that  we  may  overturn  a  dynasty,  or 
even  break  up  the  cohesion  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  emjtires  in  the  world.  We 
may  easily,  with  our  might,  our  science, 
and  our  resources,  inflict  incalculable  suf¬ 
fering  upon  myrmds  of  men.  We  may 
also  undergo  considerable  calamities  our¬ 
selves  in, the  assault  of  a  kingdom  so 
strongly  intrenched  by  nature,  and  so 
fortified  against  invasion  by  the  prejudices 
of  its  inhabitants.  For  these  causes,  we 
have  seen  with  sincere  regret  the  mere  par¬ 
ty  aspect  with  w’hich  our  present  relations 
with  China  have  been  invested,  and  the 
want  of  philosophic  calmness  which  has 
marked  every  debate  upon  them. 

In  a  few  days,  the  people  of  Britain  will 
have  determined  by  its  suffrages  w'hether, 
in  its  opinion,  we  have  right  on  our  side,  or 
whether  we  have  intentionally  or  inadvert¬ 
ently  done  wrong  in  committing  ourselves 
to  a  war  with  the  local  authorities  ofCanton. 
The  determination  w'ill  prob.ably  be  influ¬ 
enced  more  by  the  passions  of  the  moment, 
and  the  representations  of  interested  par¬ 
ties,  than  by  any  broad  or  comprehensive 
view  of  the  question  at  issue.  We  have 
endeavored  to  supply  within  our  brief 
limits  a  few  facts,  independent  of  the  im- 
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mediate  debate,  which  may  serve  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  now  at 
variance. 

From  these  &ct8,  it  will  be  seen  that  Chi¬ 
na  stands  in  some  degree  apart  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  Oriental  man ;  that,  from 
its  ancient  and  subtilely-organized  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  occupies  a  middle  )x)sition  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  From  the  examination 
of  its  physical  and  political  circumstancijs, 
it  appears  that,  although  vulnerable,  it  is 
not  necessarily  decrepit ;  and  although 
oppressed  by  it,  not  generally  disaffected 
toward  its  native  government.  The 
course  of  our  conquests,  or  our  peaceful 
acquisitions  in  India  will  be  no  precedent 
here.  In  the  Chinese,  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  nation  crafty  enough  to  meet  on 
equal  terms  our  ablest  diplomatists ;  strong 
enough  to  offer  an  obstinate  resistance; 
and  sagacious  enough,  if  once  its  sectarian 
prejudices  can  be  overcome,  to  learn  from 
Its  opponents  how  to  fight  or  how  to  elude 
fightmg.  In  our  estimation,  these  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  important  subjects  for  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  dispute  whether  Sir 
John  Bowring  has  or  has  not  exceeded  his 
commission ;  whether  his  law  be  bad,  or 
his  discretion  be  worse.  And  in  this  be¬ 
lief,  accordingly,  we  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  law-makers  and  our  readers 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  people  rather 
than  of  the  Chinese  question  ;  lor  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  for  the  moment,  while  the  former 
may  involve  us  in  responsibilities  even 
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more  various  and  weighty  than  any  we 
have  incurred  already  by  our  gigantic  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  Ilindostan. 

While  drawing  attention  to  these  points, 
we  have  endeavored  also  to  keep  in  view 
the  historical,  no  less  than  the  commercial, 
aspect  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  is 
erroneous  to  esteem  this  ancient  and  high¬ 
ly-civilized  people  merely  as  the  potters 
and  tea-dealers  of  the  world.  It  is  equally 
erroneous  to  derive  our  impressions  of 
them  from  their  few  points  of  contact  with 
our  traffic  and  interests,  w’here  native  and 
European  vices  encounter  and  exas[>erate 
one  another,  and  to  leave  out  of  sight  that 
infinitely  larger  portion  of  the  country 
where  the  native  laws  and  customs  still 
retain  much  of  their  pristine  integrity. 
Tlie  Chinese  empire,  indeed,  is  not  so 
much  contemporary  with  the  Europe  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  with  the  des¬ 
potism  of  Justinian  and  the  formal  court 
of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Between  these 
and  the  institutions  of  China,  if  our  space 
permitted  of  the  comparison,  a  minute 
and  instructive  parallel  might  be  drawn. 
Neither  blue-books  nor  Sir  John  Bowring, 
how’cver,  will  afford  a  just  or  probable 
picture  of  this  great  stationary  empire. 
For  such  a  portrait  we  must  revert  to  the 
writings  of  much  earlier  observers,  who 
beheld  the  “  seat  of  Cathaian  Khan”  six 
centuries  ago,  and  guaged,  in  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  spirit  than  more  recent  travel¬ 
ers  have  done,  the  outer  and  inner  life  of 
China  and  the  Cliiuese. 
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BY  HIS  GRANDSON. 


Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  child¬ 
hood,  perhaps  next  in  vividness  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  forms  tnat  find  a  place  there  now, 
almost  as  fresh  as  then,  is  that  of  a  full- 
sized  life-picture  hanging  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece  on  our  parlor  wall.  Tliough  I  have 
often  seen  it  since,  I  think  my  first  recol-  ‘ 


lection  of  it  is  the  best,  and  it  is  pictured 
on  my  memory  to-day  as  it  then  appeared. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  strong  athletic 
man,  tall,  broad-chested,  and  firmly  set. 
His  head  coiresponded  in  dimensions,  and 
harmonized  in  expression,  with  the  rest 
1  of  the  figure.  The  hair  was  parted  in  the 
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middle,  and  ample  overhanging  eyebrows 
made  almost  forbidding  the  stern  and 
truthful  eye  that  looked  from  underneath 
them.  A  massive  Johnsonian  expression 
gave  a  power  to  the  face  I  have  rarely 
seen  surpassed.  This  was  my  grand¬ 
father,  Andrew  Fuller,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  only  idea  I  have  of  his  person,  for 
he  died  long  before  I  was  bom. 

It  is  strange  that  though  I  have  now 
formed  another  estimate  of  him  from  his 
writings,  and  from  household  traditions  I 
was  then  too  young  to  understand,  it  is 
not  a  different  one.  Just  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  comes  to  me  that  made  me,  as  a  child, ! 
feel  almost  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  room  i 
with  the  picture,  because  of  the  solenui 
j)Ower  which  came  from  the  canvas,  and 
m  my  childish  fancy  imparted  itself  to  the 
very  furniture  of  the  room.  When  I  seem 
to  call  his  form  before  me,  not  from  that 
])icture,  but  from  the  spirit  of  his  writ- 
ings  and  deeds,  I  find  the  old  child-feel¬ 
ing  come  back  again.  If  looking  at  the 
portrmt  in  supposed  ignorance  of  the  man 
It  represented,  and  being  called  upon  to 
prophesy  what  would  be  his  characteris¬ 
tics,  I  should  say,  “  lie  would  leave  his  i 
own  mark  on  whatever  he  touches.  Ilis  I 
thoughts  will  be  characterized  by  great ' 
strength  and  decision.  In  speech  he  will  | 
be  slow  and  pausing,  and  to  guess  at  the  | 
moral  expression,  lie  will,  spite  of  the ' 
hindrances  of  friends,  or  the  open  opposi- : 
tion  of  enemies,  do  w’hat  he  believes  to , 
be  right.”  j 

Such,  in  truth,  .are  the  features  we  m;irk  j 
in  reading  his  life.  His  real  greatness  ' 
consisted  in  his  making  a  great  outline  of  i 
truth,  and  JUiing  it  up  tcith  his  life.  If  I 

any  luave  been  accustomed  to  regard  only  | 
the  strength  of  the  outline  as  it  is  given  . 
with  such  power  and  distinctiveness  in 
his  w'ritings,  they  have  failed  to  mark  | 
that  harmony  of  thought  and  work  which  i 
is  the  basis  of  all  true  greatness  of  cha-  j 
racter.  j 

Walk  round  the  cathedral  aisles  where  | 
the  memorials  of  the  great  dead  are ; 
found,  and  you  will  see  the  tombs  at  i 
which  the  crowd  stop  and  hold  their  J 
breath  in  reverence  are  not  the  tombs  of  i 
ilrcamcrs,  but  of  workers,  all  of  workers. 
Mark  them  as  they  pass  from  st<atue  to  j 
statue !  They  come  to  Shakspeare,  and  the 
memory  of  ple.asant  hours  of  quiet  enjoy- 1 
ment  finds  its  w.ay  to  the  face.  But  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  Howard,  see  how  they  pause 
before  the  tall  figure  with  a  brother’s  love 


beaming  from  the  cold  marble,  and  the 
chained  prisoner  at  his  side;  while  the 
lifeless  memorial  of  a  love  yet  warm  and 
living  bids  the  “big  tear  steal  unchal- 
lei^ed  to  its  shrine.” 

The  life  of  Andrew  Fuller  comes  to  us 
under  two  aspects,  mentally  and  actively. 
Mentally,  surrounded  by  Fatalism,  he 
worked  oixt  for  himself  and  others  the 
great  truth  of  human  accountability,  and 
its  twin  doctrine  of  the  freeness  of  Christ’s 
Gospel.  Actively,  he  come  before  us  as 
connected  wdth  increased  labors  in  the 
Church  at  home,  and  as  sustaining  .almost 
alone,  in  England,  the  early  efforts  of  those 
vast  Missionary  Associations  now  so 
j)owerfully  at  work  in  our  midst.  He  is 
full  of  strength  in  either  of  these  aspects ; 
he  is  great  in  the  harmony  of  both. 

Andrew  Fuller  was  bom  in  the  little 
village  of  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Ilis  Cither  was  a  Cirmer,  and  Andrew’s 
early  life  was  spent  in  ordinary  farm-work. 
His  education  was  that  of  an  ordinary 
farmer’s  son  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  .and  that,  .as  every  body  knows,  was 
but  poor  fare  for  an  inquiring  lad.  He 
began,  however,  to  “  work  his  own  way,” 
even  in  such  a  common-place  occupation 
as  that  of  a  “farm-yard  laborer.”  He 
gives  us  a  capital  story  of  his  first  efforts 
.at  j)lowing,  which  I  m.ay  well  place  here 
as  the  key  to  the  life  I  am  about  briefly 
to  sketch.  “  My  father,”  says  he,  “  was  a 
farmer,  and  in  my  younger  days  it  was 
one  great  boast  among  the  plowmen 
that  they  could  plow  a  straight  line 
across  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  a  field.  I 
though  I  could  do  this  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  One  day  I  saw  such  a  line,  Avhich 
had  just  been  drawn,  and  I  thought  “  now 
I  have  it.”  Accordingly  I  Laid  hold  of 
the  plow,  and  putting  one  of  the  horses 
into  the  furrow  which  had  been  made,  I 
resolved  to  keep  him  walking  in  it,  and 
thus  secure  a  parallel  line.  By  and  by, 
however,  I  obseiwed  th.at  there  were  what 
might  be  called  wriggles  in  this  furroiv, 
and  Avhen  I  came  to  them,  they  turned 
out  to  be  larger  in  mine  than  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  on  perceiving  this,  I  threw  the 
plow  aside,  and  determined  never  to  ht 
an  imitator.''* 

Now,  not  only  in  following  his  team 
afield,  but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  his- 
i  tory  of  his  neighbors,  did  young  Andrew, 
while  yet  akcoimtry  Laborer,  find  “wrig¬ 
gles”  he  hesitated  to  imitate.  In  order 
I  to  understand  w'hat  these  wriggles  were. 
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it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  many  out -growths  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  was  a  hard,  selfish  fatalism,  known 
by  the  designation  of  “  Hj'per-Cah'inism.” 
It  is  not  perhaps  difficult  to  account  for 
this  heresy  malung  way  in  the  seventeenth 
centur}'.  There  was  something  in  the 
mission  of  the  Puritans  that  led  them  to 
regard  themselves  as  a  “  peculiar  people,” 
chosen  for  mighty  deeds,  earthly  and 
celestial.  It  is  not  8ur))rising  that  a  theo- 
logy,  growing  among  a  people  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  resistless  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  “  Ironsides,”  and  the  battle- 
cries  of  “  long  Marston  Moor”  and  “  Dun¬ 
bar,”  should  have  assumed,  as  one  of  its 
>hases,  a  fatalistic  cast.  Certain  it  is, 
lowever,  that  at  the  time  Andrew  Fuller 
was  gi’owing  into  manhood,  it  was  crush¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli¬ 
gion  in  England  with  the  “  tread  of  the 
iron  foot ;”  and  had  its  heels  at  that  very 
time  on  the  fair  village  of  Soham.  The 
manner  in  which  our  strong-headed  coun¬ 
tryman  worked  his  unaided  way,  slowly 
and  surely,  out  of  the  network  which  this 
fatalistic  logic  had  cast  about  him,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  curious  piece  of  men¬ 
tal  biography.  The  circumstance  which 
first  set  Andrew  Fuller  brooding  on  this 
subject  was  the  drinking  habits  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  religion.  Perhaps  if  all  moral 
philosophers  had  started  from  the  living 
subject^  some  of  them  would  have  arrived 
at  different  conclusions.  “  One  of  the 
members  of  the  church,”  says  Andrew 
F uller,  in  his  diary,  “  having  becu  guilty 
of  drinking  to  excess,  I  was  one  of  the 
first  who  knew  of  it.  I  immediately  went 
and  talked  to  him,  as  well  as  1  could,  on 
the  evil  of  his  conduct.  Ilis  answer  was, 
that  he  could  not  keep  himself,  and  that, 
though  I  bore  so  hard  on  him,  I  was  not 
my  own  keeper.  I  told  him  that  his  way 
of  talking  was  merely  to  excuse  what  was 
inexcusable.  He,  how'ever,  was  offended, 
and  told  me  I  did  not  know  the  deceitful¬ 
ness  of  my  ow’n  heart.”  Now  the  erring 
propensities  of  this  wandering  sheep 
opened  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  mind  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  the  recondite  question  of 
the  “  power  of  sinful  men  to  do  the  will 
of  God.”  Practically,  as  even  the  great¬ 
est  fatalists  do,  Andrew  Fuller  actec?  upon 
the  full  responsibility  of  his  patient,  llut 
now  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  this 
roblem  were  opened  for  the  first  time  to 
is  mind.  One  solution  after  another  was 
tried  and  rejected,  after  slow*  and  patient 


consideration.  Various  books  wdthin  his 
reach  were  studied,  and  sometimes  he 
was  attracted  by  some  quaint  and  word- 
catching  solution  of  his  perplexity.  Dr. 
Gill  had  explained  the  matter,  by  distin¬ 
guishing  what  was  in  the  jww’er  of  the 
hand  .and  the  heart :  that  the  hand  might 
be  able,  and  the  heart  not  teiUing.  Of 
course,  this  and  all  kindred  exphanations 
throw*  as  much  light  on  the  question  as 
would  the  consoling  affirm-ation  of  a 
watchmaker,  that  the  “  hands  of  your  de¬ 
ranged  watch  w'cre  quite  able  to  tell  the 
time,  if  the  spring  were  not  broken.” 
About  this  time  some  one  recommended 
to  him  “  Edwards  on  the  Will,”  as  a  book 
that  would  be  likely  to  helji  him.  Strange 
to  say,  not  being  much  acqu.ainted  with 
books,  he  confounded  the  work  of  Dr. 
John  Edwards,  an  Episcopalian  Calvinist, 
entitled  “  Veritas  lledux,”  with  th.at  of 
Jonath,an  Edwards,  of  New*-England ;  nor 
w'as  it  until  two  years  afterward  that  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  ]\Ie!mwhile,  he 
had  diligently  pursued  his  search,  and 
wrote  out  as  its  result,  the  8ubst<ance  of 
what  he  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  the  “Gosj>el  Worthy  of  all  Ac¬ 
ceptation.”  At  length  he  lighted  ujion 
the  real  Jonathan,  and  found  in  his  work 
on  the  Will,  and  in  his  sermons,  the  views 
he  had  formed,  confirmed,  and  amplified. 
Modern  metaphysicians  may  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  content  with  the  acute  subtleties  of 
Jon.athan  Edwards,  or  their  more  practi¬ 
cal  exposition  by  Andrew  F uller.  They 
must  at  least  wonder  at  a  man,  with  no 
philosophical  training,  handling  one  great 
oranch  of  the  divine  science  with  the 
strength  and  ea.se  of  a  master,  and  reach¬ 
ing  a  stand-point  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
as,sociates. 

During  these  struargles  he  h.ad  been  in¬ 
vited  to  become  minister  of  the  church  in 
the  same  town  in  which  he  had  lived  since 
he  had  been  six  years  old.  Not  very  long 
afterward,  he  received  an  earnest  invita¬ 
tion  to  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire, 
presenting  a  sphere  of  W’ork  more  suited 
m  every  w.ay  to  his  growing  power  as  a 
thinker  and  preacher.  It  w’as  a  long  time, 
however,  before  he  w'ould  consent  to  go, 
and  the  separation  cost  him  as  much  grief 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  dearest  friend.  Let 
it  be  remembered  by  all  fame-seeking 
preachers,  that  at  that  place  he  was  so  loth 
to  leave  he  had  never  received  more  than 
£13  sterling  jter  annum,  and  had  m.ade 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  add  a  little 
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to  this  pittance  by  keeping  a  little  shop 
and  a  school. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Ketter¬ 
ing,  he  became  an  author,  and  wrote  the 
well-known  treatise  entitled,  “The  Go^el 
Worthy  of  all  Acceptation.”  The  differ¬ 
ent  reception  it  met  with  is  now  a  matter 
of  history.  By  many  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  it 
was  hailed  as  the  harhinger  of  new  life  to 
the  Church,  while  others  denounced  it  as 
terrible  heresy.  One  of  the  latter  cla.ss 
thus  concludes  a  unique  epistle.  “  Time 
teas  ichen  no  ttnch  calf  would  ener 
have  been  suffered  to  be  bom  or  ncnirished 
in  the  little  tneeting  at  Kettering!" 
Meanwhile  the  recognized  champions  of 
the  opposite  creed  were  busy  girding 
themselves  for  the  fight,  and  soon  rnshed 
sword  in  hand  into  the  arena.  That  they 
did  not,  at  all  events,  lack  a  commendable 
chivalry,  or  show  the  white  plume,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  Andrew  Fuller’s  diary,  August  8 : 
“  Some  exercises  of  mind  this  week  through 
an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Withers,  in 
which  he  threatens  to  reduce  my  late  pub¬ 
lication  to  dust  /”  The  reader  may  smile 
at  this  style  of  controversy  ;  but  it  was  a 
decided  step  in  advance  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  Puritan  discussions.  Luther 
called  Calvin  a  pig;  and  .Tohn  Milton  thus 
writes  to  Salmasius :  “  Have  you  the  im¬ 
pudence,  yoxi  rogue,  to  talk  at  this  rate  of 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  a  nation  ?”  John  Bunyan,  the 
divine  dreamer,  boldly  advanced  his  creed 
on  the  matter  of  strong  English.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  says  : 
“  It  can  not  be  worth  our  while  to  lay 
out  any  considerable  matter  of  heat, 
either  for  or  against  doubtful  opinions', 
utterable  modes,  rites  and  circumstances 
of  religion.  It  would  be  like  the  apes 
blowing  at  a  glow-worm,  which  affords 
neither  light  nor  w.armth.”  Yet  the 
moderate  supply  of  heat  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  bishop  involved  such  appel¬ 
latives  as  “  a  brutish  man,”  “  a  clamber¬ 
ing  thief,”  “  an  eel  at  an  angle,”  etc. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Mr.  Fuller 
commenced  his  great  mission  labors, 
which  we  may  call  the  “  Gospel  W orthy 
of  .all  Acceptation”  put  to  life,  as  it  had 
just  been  j)ut  to  speech  and  paper.  He 
had  worked  out  a  great  result  by  long  and  , 

f)atient  thinking.  In  the  second  epoch  of  j 
lis  life,  he  changes  the  instrument,  but  I 
not  the  theme.  What  he  had  written  I 


and  spoken,  he  set  to  the  dull  music  o( 
hard,  grinding  toil,  and,  until  death, 
worked  out  the  conception  of  his  earlier 
years. 

Before  following  him  in  this  second 
stage  of  his  life,  we  must  turn  aside  from 
his  public  history  to  see  him  in  the  midst 
of  family  sorrows.  His  eldest  girl,  whom 
he  fondly  loved,  seemed  near  death,  and 
he  thus  writes  concerning  her  in  his  diary. 
May  7 :  “I  was  tolerably  supported  un¬ 
der  the  approaching  death  of  my  ])oor 
child,  which  I  saw  drawing  ^  apace.  I 
saw  I  must  shortly  let  her  rail  f  With 
floods  of  tears — with  all  the  bitterness  of 
an  afflicted  father  mourning  for  his  first¬ 
born,  I  committed  her  to  God,  to  his  ever¬ 
lasting  arms,  when  she  should  fall  from 
mine."  The  thought  of  his  child’s  death 
had  brought  on  such  an  illness  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  near  her,  but  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  in  a  neighboring  room,  a 
weary  watcher  for  the  dead  ;  listening  for 
every  sound  that  came  from  the  chamber 
of  his  dying  child.  The  last  hour  came, 
.and  the  sick  father  thus  writes ;  “  On 

Tuesday  morning,  as  I  lay  ill  in  bed  in 
another  room,  I  he.ard  a  whispering;  I 
inquired,  and  all  were  silent !  all  w'ere 
silent !  but  all  is  w’ell !”  A  page  or  two 
farther  on,  we  read :  “  To-day  I  felt  a 
sort  of  triumph  over  death.  I  went  and 
stood  on  her  grave  with  a  good  deal  of 
composure !”  Surely  that  Everlasting 
Father,  into  whoso  arms  he  let  her  fall, 
has  given  her  back  to  him  now — a  child 
of  immortality. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 792 
that  modem  Missions  commenced  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Let  us  pause  and  inqiure  what  was 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  this 
same  year  of  our  Lord  ?  The  priests  of 
France  were  engaged  in  a  far  different 
work  to  the  poor  despised  ministers  of 
Northamptonshire.  They  W'ere  watching 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  favor  of  the  stronger  party. 
Their  property  had  been  appropriated  for 
national  purposes  by  the  sweeping  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  revolutionists,  and  they  had 
been  compelled  to  change  their  occupa¬ 
tion  of  strangling  liberty  into  that  of 
keeping  their  own  possessions  from  a 
power  against  which  all  their  incantations 
and  bead-counting  had  been  impotent.  It 
was  only  three  years  before  that  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  Bastile  had  been 
I  swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 

I  and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  on  that  day 
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twelvemonth,  the  king  came  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  Revolution.  The  free  space 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  filled  with 
about  400,000  spectators — an  ancient  altar 
was  erected  in  the  center,  and  400  priests 
wdth  tricolored  sashes  were  posted  at  the 
four  comers.  Mass  was  celebrated  amidst 
the' sounds  of  military  music;  and  the 
Bishop  d’Autun  blessed  the  “  oriflamme 
and  the  banners.”  On  the  same  spot  on 
which  the  Bastile  had  stood,  and  the  chains 
of  its  prisoners  clanked,  a  grand  ball  was 
held,  and  the  words  “  Ici  on  danse”  were 
emblazoned*  at  the  entrance.  With  the 
smiles  of  the  king,  and  the  forced  bene¬ 
dictions  of  the  Church,  the  Revolution 
had  taken  heart.  But  the  year  following 
witnessed  other  and  more  terrible  scenes. 
The  moderate  counsels  of  the  Gironde  had  j 
been  exchanged  for  the  daring  designs  of  j 
the  Mountain  and  Jacobin  Clubs.  On  the  ! 
terrible  2d  of  September,  300  assassins  | 
massacred  all  the  political  prisoners  in  cold  : 
blood.  Meanwhile,  the  prevailing  philo¬ 
sophy  was  indirectly  aiding  the  blood-  ' 
thirsty  spirit  of  the  times.  The  healing 
creed  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  worst  forms  of  Material¬ 
ism.  What  mattered  it  that  the  ceme¬ 
teries  of  the  capital  were  being  filled  with 
the  slain,  w'hen  the  creed  of  that  day  in¬ 
scribed  over  them  the  motto,  “  Death  is 


I  of  the  empire  to  the  snows  of  Russia  and 
I  the  quiet  hills  of  England,  wishing  all 
Europe  were  his  own.  The  other  was  the 
association  of  a  few  men  in  England,  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  having  for  their  object 
the  subjugation  of  the  world  for  Christ ! 
The  former  filled  Europe  MUth  its  blaze, 
j  but  soon  disappeared  in  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Mediterrane.on,  behind  the  rocks  of 
St.  Helena !  The  latter  at  this  moment 
fills  the  world  with  its  results,  and,  as  its 
last  offering,  has  opened  Central  Africa 
to  ci\dlization  and  to  faith. 

At  the  singular  meeting  just  now  re¬ 
ferred  to,  among  those  present  were  the 
well-known  names  of  Fuller,  Sutcliff, 
Ryland,  and  Pearce.  In  addition  to  these 
was  one  William  Carey,  then  elevated  to 
the  oversight  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Lei¬ 
cester,  but  formerly  a  poor,  and,  as  report 
says,  a  very  indifferent  cobbler.  Before 
this  meeting  closed,  the  sum  of  £13,  2s. 
6d.  was  subscribed  towards  the  new 
Society.  There  lies  before  me  on  the 
table,  while  I  write,  the  first  minute-book 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  written 
by  Andrew  Fuller.  It  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  meeting  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  extends  its  minutes  to  the  year 
1799.  It  records  on  the  first  page  a  reso¬ 
lution  “  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  F uller  be 
appointed  secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Rey- 


an  eternal  sleep!” 

In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  1792, 
a  few  ministers  met  at  a  house  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  quiet  town  of  Kettering,  and 
formed  the  grand,  but  then  ridiculed,  de¬ 
sign  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world.  Nor  do  these  two  things,  thus 
strangely  forming  part  of  the  same  year’s 
history,  lack  another  link  of  relation. 

The  revolutions  of  1645  and  1688  in 
England  had  been  steadily  working  out 
grand  results.  It  is  true  that  their  poli¬ 
tical  vicissitudes  had  been  almost  as  great, 
though  not  so  bloody,  as  that  of  France. 
Yet  ^neath  the  surface  of  things  there 
had  been  a  quiet  growth  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  springing  from  earnest  re¬ 
ligious  conviction,  which,  after  awhile, 
manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  schemes 
of  charity  and  beneficence.  One  of  these 
schemes  was  the  great  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  There  were  thus  in  Europe,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  two  movements  taking 
an  aggrenine  shape.,  and  both  tracing 
their  ancestry  to  the  English  Revolution. 
The  one  w'as  fitly  personifiod  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Napoleon  looking  over  the  frontiers 


nold  Hogg,  treasurer,”  etc.  Every  subse- 
I  quent  step  in  the  toiling  march  is  rccord- 
I  ed  w'ith  careful  ex.actness.  What  could 
'  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
!  with  thirteen  pounds  twoand-six.  f  Every 
ope  of  this  small  band  w'ould  have  fallen 
before  the  vastness  of  the  w'ork,  and  the 
I  laughter  of  the  incredulous,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bright  remembrance  of  a 
i  tJiree  years'  life  of  almost  solitary  work, 
which,  after  nearly  eighteen  centuries  of 
toil  and  sorrow’s,  yet  filled  their  own  souls 
with  its  healing  life ! 

t  Opening  the  minute-book  at  page  19, 

'  I  find  the  following  addenda  to  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  committee : 

“  N.B.  The  treasurer  put  into  Mr.  Squire’s 
I  bank,  on 

I  November  1, 1792,  .  .  £87  17  0 
I  January  7,  1798,  .  .  27  8  6 

j  £115  0  6” 

I  So  the  funds  of  the  society  are  getting 
i  on,  and  the  hopes  of  the  projectors  grow 
j  apace.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  made 
1  through  the  country  to  procure  funds,  and 
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form  district  societies,  to  jud  what  the 
minute-book  calls  the  “  primary  society.” 

I  can  assure  the  reader  that  these  journeys 
in  no  way  resembled  the  trips  of  a  modem 
missionary  deputation,  whom  Squire  John¬ 
son,  with  the  pretty  house  and  park,  is  so 
glad  to  see,  and  who  find  their  names  pla¬ 
carded  at  every  town,  in  expectation  of 
their  visit,  and  when  they  get  there,  never 
call  on  individuals,  but  take  the  cash  in  a 
lump  from  the  district  treasurer,  and, 
finally,  who  go  home,  not  foot- worn  and 
weary,  and  loaded  with  abuse,  but  crownied 
with  all  kinds  of  itinerant  honors,  and 
much  the  better  for  the  change  !  These 
early  chronicles  record  that  a  Mr.  Thomas, 
•afterwards  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to 
India,  got  into  Hath  on  the  errand  of  col¬ 
lecting  for  the  Missions,  wet  through,  late 
on  Saturday  evening.  lie  preached  the 
following  morning,  but  so  unmoved  were 
the  people  that,  says  he,  “  I  thought  I 
should  get  nothing  Ijere,  but  some  woman, 
after  hearing  the  ease,  sent  in  one  penny ; 

I  thanked  them,  and  set  down  ‘  Bath  one 
penny !’  ”  This  appeal  seems  to  have 
moved  the  ecclesiastical  pride  of  Bath, 
and  our  collector  ultimately  went  away 
with  some  £20.  To  this  incident  may  be 
added  another,  occurring  in  one  of  Andrew 
Fuller’s  journeys.  He  called  one  day  on 
a  celebrated  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  bearing,  perhaps,  the  most  jx)pu- 
lar  name  at  that  time  among  the  Hecord- 
ite  party.  lie  asked,  without  telling  his 
name,  for  a  subscription  for  the  mission. 
Tlie  clcrg)’m.an  refused,  and  spoke  in 
slighting  terms  both  of  the  movement  and 
of  the  body  from  whom  it  emanated.  He 
added,  however,  “There  is  one  great  man 
among  you,  and  his  treatise  entitled  the 
‘  (iospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation  ’  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  I 
know.”  The  following  colloquy  ensued. 
A.  F.  “  For  all  the  faults  in  that  work, 
sir,  I  am  responsible.”  C.  jumps  from 
his  chair  with  eager  apologies,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  presses  a  subscription.  A.  F.  (in 
his  own  deep  bass)  “  No,  sir,  not  a  far¬ 
thing  !” 

The  next  morning  recorded  in  the  min¬ 
ute-book  is  that  of  finding  men  Mulling 
and  suitable  to  go  abroad  as  missionaries. 
The  before-mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  had 
•already  been  preaching  in  India,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  return.  At  the  same  | 
time,  William  Carey  volunteered  his  serv- 1 
ices.  This  wonderful  man,  while  yet  a 
village  cobbler  and  schoolmaster,  had  I 


learned  several  modem  languages.  Just 
before  he  set  out  as  a  missionary,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Hyland  an  elegant  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  of  Dutch  sermons  and 
dissertations,  which  a  worthy  brother  in 
Holland  had  sent  over,  under  the  delusion 
that  our  English  divines  could  read  it. 
Mr.  Carey,  some  time  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  go  with  Thomas,  had  not  seen 
his  companion.  “  It  M'as  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,”  says  an  eye-witness,  and  while  in 
full  deliberation,  “that  his  arrival  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Impatient  to  behold  his  col¬ 
league,  he  entered  the  room  in  haste,  and 
Mr.  Carey  rising  from  his  seat,  they  fell 
on  each  other’s  necks  and  wept.”  All 
M’as  hope  and  resolution.  Mr.  Carey’s 
memorable  words,  “Expect  great  things,” 
“Attempt  great  things,”  had  become  the 
spiritual  watchwords  of  the  day.  “  It  is 
clear,”  said  Andrew  Fuller  to  Carey, 
“  that  there  is  a  rich  mine  of  gold  in 
India ;  if  you  will  go  down,  I  will  hold 
the  ropes.” 

The  day  of  departure  soon  arrived. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1793,  Carey  and 
Thomas,  with  their  families  embarked  for 
India  in  the  “Kron  Princessa  M.aria,”  a 
Dutch  East-Indi.aman.  One  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  turning  round  to  a  friend  at  the 
last  moment,  exclaimed,  The  guns  are 
fired,  and  we  are  going  with  a  fine  fair 
wind.  Farewell  1  farewell !”  In  the 
spring  of  this  same  year,  and  only  a  fort¬ 
night  before  William  Carey  started  for 
India,  to  attain  a  reputation  before  M’hich 
the  oriental  lights  of  the  English  univer¬ 
sities  were  soon  to  grow  pale,  a  young 
Frenchman,  driven  by  the  English  fieet, 
sailed  from  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  thM'arted  in 
his  first  military  undertaking,  and  M’ith 
his  mother  and  sister  on  the  way  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  ! 

We  must  afford  just  a  glimpse  “  down 
into  the  mine ;”  for  we  must  all  be  curious 
to  know  how  the  missionaries  fared  on 
the  “  other  side  of  the  water.”  Not  long 
after  the  time  we  have  been  describ¬ 
ing,  a  little  boat  is  moving  languidly  along 
a  river  of  the  Sunderbunds  in  India,  a 
wild  district  where  wild  beasts  prowl.  It 
contains  Carey  and  Thomas,  and  their 
families,  attended  by  one  native.  They 
I  are  tot^ly  destitute  of  provisions  and 
I  “  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.” 

I  Yet  by  this  time  tlu  Book  of  Oeneeie  w 
tratiekUed  into  one  of  the  native  tongw»y 
I  and  its  revision  commenced  I  Moving 
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slowly  down  the  river,  the  dippuig  oars 
making  an  uncertain  sound,  the  voyagers 
espied  upon  the  bank  a  neat  chateau,  and 
ih  the  garden  an  English  lady  Mid  gentle¬ 
man.  The  travelers  rowed  to  the  shore, 
and  accosted  them,  freely  explaining  their  | 
mission  and  necessities.  The  gentleman 
as  frankly  told  them  their  scheme  was 
completely  utopian,  but  added,  “  Land 
your  party,  for  my  house  is  your  home 
until  you  can  find  one  more  suited  to  your 
purpose ;  you  may  stay  for  six  months  if 
you  please.”  The  name  of  this  gentleman, 
Charles  Short,  will  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance  by  all  those  who  love  that 
real  hospitality  which  can  not  be  returned. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Andrew  Fuller, 
toiling  at  the  ropes  in  England.  If  won¬ 
derful  work  was  going  on  abroad,  there 
were  toils  in  England  at  w’hich  the  spirit 
of  industry  herself  might  stand  amazed. 
Besides  all  his  secretarial  labors,  he  w'as 
busily  engaged  in  replying  to  antagonists, 
and  in  preparing  fresh  works  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Two  of  these  may  be  especially 
named,  the  “  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Sys¬ 
tems  Compared,”  and  the  “Gospel  its 
own  Witness.”  Both  these  books  contain 
hard  thinking,  and  exhibit,  as  well  as  any, 
the  qualities  of  the  author’s  mind.  They 
are  purely  d  posteriori  arguments,  and 
bring  the  spirit  of  Bacon  into  the  region 
of  theology  with  a  rigor  and  power  that 
of  its  kind  has  never  been  excelled.  It  is 
very  refreshing,  after  the  barren  subtle¬ 
ties  which  characterized  even  many  of 
the  Reformation  controversies,  to  hear  this 
loud  demand  for  fruits.  But  liis  skill  was 
uot  confined  to  tracking  the  course  of  a 
system  or  a  creed.  He  was  an  acute  ab¬ 
stract  reasoner,  and  he  has  left  us  a  fine 
specimen  of  speculative  thinking,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  “Gospel  its  own 
Witness.”  It  is  w'ell  known  that  this 
chapter,  entitled  the  “Work  of  Redemp¬ 
tion  not  inconsistent  with  modem  Ideas 
of  Creation,”  formed  the  basis  of  “  Chal- 
mer’s  Astronomical  Discourses.”  Andrew 
Fuller’s  style  was  direct  and  weighty,  but 
never  dull.  Pointed  and  clear  as  that  of 
Paley,  but  more  massive  and  strong. 
There  is  no  brilliance  and  little  metaphor, 
vet  we  are  ready  to  say  that  he  who  could 
nave  written  such  a  passage  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
“  Gospel  its  own  Witness,”  could  have 
given  us  more  of  the  same  kind.  “  And 
now  I  appeal  to  the  intelligent,  the  serious, 
and  the  candid  reader,  whether  there  may 
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be  any  truth  in  what  Mr.  Paine  asserts,  that 
to  admit  that  God  created  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  at  least  as  numerous  as  what  we 
call  stars,  renders  the  Christian  system  of 
faith  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and 
I  scatters  it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the 
air.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  proved 
that  every  system  of  philosophy  is  little  in 
comparison  of  Christianity.  Philosophy 
may  expand  our  ideas  of  creation  ;  but  it 
neither  inspires  a  love  to  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Creator,  nor  a  well  groimded 
hope  of  eternal  life.  I’hilosophy  almost 
can  place  m  at  the  top  of  Pisgah :  there, 
like  Moses,  toe  must  die  ;  it  gives  us  no 
}>ossession  of  the  good  land.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Christianity  to  add,  '•'■all  is  yours!" 
When  you  have  ascended  to  the  height 
of  human  discovery,  there  are  tilings,  and 
things  of  infinite  moment,  that  arc  utterly 
beyond  its  reach.  Revelation  is  the  only 
medium  by  which,  standing  as  it  were  “  on 
nature’s  Alps,”  we  discover  things  which 
“  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of 
which  it  never  hath  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.”  One  more  extract 
may  be  given  to  illustrate  the  ringing 
truthfulness  and  calm  wisdom  that  char¬ 
acterize  his  more  practical  teaching.  It  is 
extracted  from  his  memoir  of  Samuel 
Pearce ;  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  biographical  literature  a  nobler 
inference  from  a  noble  life.  “  Finally,” 
he  says,  “  in  him  we  see  that  the  way  to 
true  excellence  is  not  to  affect  eccentri¬ 
city,  nor  to  aspire  after  the  performance 
of  a  few  splendid  actions ;  but  to  Jill  up 
our  lives  toith  a  sober,  modest,  sincere,  aj'- 
feetionate,  assiduous,  and  uniform  con¬ 
duct.  lieal  greatness  attaches  to  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  character  arises  from  a  course 
of  action.  The  solid  reputation  of  a 
merchant  arises  not  from  his  having 
made  his  fortune  by  a  few  successful 
adventures,  but  from  a  course  of  wise 
economy  and  honorable  industry,  which, 
gradually  accumulating,  advances  by  pence 
to  shillings,  and  by  shillings  to  jMJunds. 
The  most  excellent  philosophers  are  not 
those  who  have  dealt  chiefly  in  splendid 
speculation,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  men,  as  things  be¬ 
neath  their  notice ;  but  those  who  have 
felt  their  interests  united  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  mankind,  and  bend  their  principal 
attention  to  things  of  real  and  public  abil¬ 
ity.  It  is  much  the  same  in  religion. 
We  do  not  esteem  a  man  for  one,  or  two, 
or  three  good  deeds,  any  further  than  as 
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these  deeds  are  indications  of  the  real  | 
state  of  his  mind.  We  do  not  estimate  j 
the  character  of  Christ  himself,  so  much  j 
from  his  having  given  sight  to  the  blind,  i 
or  restored  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  as  | 
from  his  going  ahont  continually  doing  ! 
good."  ] 

In  adition  to  all  the  literary  labor  in-  i 
volved  in  the  writing  of  these  books,  and  I 
the  controversy  they  evoked,  Andrew  i 
Fuller  w.as  perpetually  on  the  move  ' 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  new  society. 
Mow,  apart  from  all  the  toils  of  collecting, 
imagine,  good  reader,  the  journey  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  reformer  through  the  proviitces  of 
England  and  Scotland  more  than  tifty 
years  ago  1  Think  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  making  a  companion  tour  in  Italy,  , 
.and  we  will  h.ave  a  notion  of  what  Andrew  i 
Fuller  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the  conn-  I 
try.  He  made  four  journeys  into  Scot-  I 
land,  and  on  one  of  them  visited  Chalmer’s  I 
whom,  as  all  readers  of  his  Life  will  re-  ^ 
member,  he  persuaded  to  preach  without  | 
notes.  Imagine  the  keen  theological  j 
glance  that  would  greet  him  north  of  the  1 
Border.  After  one  of  liis  Scottish  jour¬ 
ney. s,  he  received  a  remonstrant  letter 
from  one  of  his  own  persuasion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  on  his  defective  order  and  discipline. 
His  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  is  a 
keen  satire  on  the  hair-splitting  doctri¬ 
naires,  and  has  jJainly  a  reference  to  his 
comparative  solitude  in  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  :  “  In  one  of  the  new  Italian 
republics,”  he  writes,  “  two  indej>endent 
companies  arc  formed  for  the  defense  of 
the  country — call  the  one  A,  and  the 
other  B.  In  forming  themselves  and 
learning  their  exercises,  they  each  profess 
to  follow  the  mode  of  discipline  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  Their  officers,  uni¬ 
forms,  and  evolutions,  however,  are,  after 
all,  somewhat  different  from  each  other. 
Hence  disputes  arise :  and  B  reflises  to 
march  agamst  the  enemy  with  A,  as  being 
disorderly.  A  gives  his  reasons  why  he 
thinks  himself  orderly  ;  but  they  are  far 
from  satisfying  B,  who  not  only  treats  him 
as  deviating  from  rule,  but  as  almost 
knowing  himself  to  do  so,  and  willfully 
persisting  in  it.  A,  tired  of  jarring, 
marches  against  the  enemy  bg  himself. 
B  sits  at  home  deeply  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  order  and  disciplme.  ‘  If  your  form 
and  rules,’  says  A,  ‘  are  so  preferable  to 
ours,  why  do  ymi  not  make  tcse  of  them  P 
Discipline  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Be 


not  always  boasting  of  your  order,  and 
reproaching  others  for  the  want  of  it.  It 
is  true,  like  the  Quakers  in  1745,  you  have 
bought  waistcoats  for  our  soldiers,  and 
we  thank  you  for  them,  but  we  had  rather 
you  would  fight  yourselves." 

Besides  these  joumeyings  and  fightings, 
Andrew  Fuller  had  to  keep  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  missionaries,  to 
see  to  their  supplies,  and  to  conduct  a 
paper  war  with  the  East  India  Company, 
who  were  tiwing  hard  to  thwart  their 
operations.  Let  it  be  well  remembereil 
that  their  efforts  proved  entirely  fruitless, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Marqui.H 
of  W  ellesley. 

The  old  minute-book  tells  of  a  not  very 
polite  note  received  from  a  shipping  clerk, 
wherein  he  threatens  to  sell  a  large  pack¬ 
age  (directed  T.  <fc  C.)  to  pay  for  ware¬ 
house-room,  if  it  were  not  immediately 
taken  away.  A  committee  meeting  was 
held  on  this  mysterious  package,  and  An¬ 
drew  Fuller  was  unanimously  deputed  to 
go  to  London  to  see  after  it. 

I  8mile  not,  good  reader,  at  the  authority 
1  of  a  committee  being  required  in  those 
days  to  send  a  secretary  from  Northamj>- 
tonshire  to  London.  The  luxury  of 
coaches  had  been  hardly  introduced  ;  for 
the  first  stage-coach  blew  its  blast  through 
the  green  fields  of  England,  and  crossed 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  year  1 788,  on  its 
way  from  London  to  Edmburgh.  Those 
wore  the  days  in  which  men  made  their 
wills,  and  left  affectionate  messages,  be¬ 
fore  they  ventured  far  from  home.  On  in¬ 
specting  the  cask  in  question,  it  was  found 
to  contain  supplies  sent  to  India  a  long 
while  before,  and  having  had  some  mys¬ 
terious  connection  with  Copenhagen,  had 
reached  the  office  in  London  again  in 
safety.  The  minute-book  adds,  with  a  note 
of  admiration,  “Alas!  we  now  find  that 
our  brethren  had  perished,  if  they  had 
not  engaged  in  trade !?’  The  explanation 
being,  that  the  committee,  hearing  that 
the  missionaries  were  getting  a  livelihood 
by  work,  had  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  check 
their  missionary  zeal. 

This  sketch  draws  near  the  close,  but 
one  or  two  incidents  must  not  be  omitted. 
Andrew  Fuller  once  formed  one  of  a  de¬ 
putation  to  one  of  the  then  Secretaries  of 
State,  I  believe,  Earl  Grey.  It  was  on 
some  matter  connected  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  India.  In  the  course  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  his  lordship,  with  genuine  diplomatic 
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courtesy,  remarked,  “  that  he  quite  ap¬ 
proved  of  liberty  of  thought  in  matters 
of  conscience.”  A  deep  voice,  in  mea¬ 
sured  words,  answered  from  the  comer  of 
the  room,  “  My  lord,  we  do  not  ask  for 
liberty  to  think — that  you  can  not  give  or 
take  away;  we  ask  for  liberty  to  acV 
His  lordship  started,  and,  looking  round, 
encountered  the  stem  eye  of  Andrew 
Fuller.  Looking  once  more,  and  finally, 
into  the  minute-book,  I  find  a  striking  an¬ 
swer  to  an  objection  commonly  taken  to 
the  missionary  movement,  “  that  it  carries 
sympathies  out  of  the  nation,  for  which 
there  is  plenty  of  need  at  home,  and  that 
the  feeling  which  prompts  it  depends  a 
good  deal  for  its  life  for  the  mere  love  of 
distant  scenes  and  novel  events  which 
feeling  Coleridge  put  into  the  statement, 
“  that  if  a  railway  were  o|iened  to  the 
moon,  every  one  would  take  shares.”  I 
find  that,  in  those  early  days  of  strait¬ 
ened  funds,  in  consideration  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  state  of  ComwaJf  the  Society  em¬ 
ployed,  at  two  different  times,  no  less 
than  four  missionaries !  and  frequently 
gave  aid  to  village  interests.  And  now, 
^as !  the  minute-book  draws  to  a  close, 
for  the  hand  of  the  writer  was  growing 
weary,  while  the  soul  that  moved  it 
“  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.”  In  the 
year  1816,  Andrew  Fuller  was  working 
at  his  desk  in  the  study  at  Kettering  for 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  his 
strength  hourly  failing  from  the  heavy 
toil.  Ilis  wife  sits  quietly  at  work  by  his 
side,  but  the  tears  mtII  fall  upon  the  knit¬ 
ted  hose. 

An  exclamation  escapes  the  overtasked 
husband,  scanning  his  work  in  all  its 
stages  :  “  That  which  is  crooked  can  not 
be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  lack¬ 
ing  can  not  be  numbered.”  She  must 
speak  now,  and  so,  looking  up  sadly,  she 
says,  “  You  have  hardly  time  to  speak  to 
me  now,  dear !  My  friends  at  home  are 
kind,  but  they  also  say,  ‘  You  have  no 
time  to  see  or  know  us  you  will  soon  be 
worn  out.”  He  replies,  solemnly,  yet  ten¬ 
derly,  “  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not  be  W’om 
out  at  better  w’ork.” 

It  was  too  true  I  The  hands  still  “  held 
the  ropes  ”  with  a  firm  grasp,  but  it  was 
plidn  to  all  that  the  strain  was  too  much. 
Before  we  see  the  grasp  released,  let  us 
take  one  more  glimpse  of  the  mine  below. 
Wonderful  work  was  going  on  there,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  cry  came  cheerily 
up  the  shaft,  that  jewels  shining  with  im- 
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mortality  rewarded  the  long  toil  of  the 
searcher.  If  the  reader  w'ould  know  the 
result  of  these  first  missionary  labors  in 
India,  let  him  turn  to  the  tenth  memoir 
“  respecting  the  Translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Languages 
by  the  Seramj)ore  brethren.”  After 
perusing  it,  let  him  say  whether  history 
has  recorded  any  literary  labors  of  great¬ 
er  magnitude.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that,  after  a  full  record  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished,  the  memoir  touchingly  con¬ 
cludes,  saying,  “  that  the  original  mover 
of  this  great  design  is  yet  alive,  and 
though  feeble,  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  fiiculties.”  The  “  consecrated  cob¬ 
bler  ”  lived  to  see  two  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  volumes  of  the  Scrijv 
tures  translated  by  himself  and  brethren 
into  forty  langtiayes^  an<l  to  know  that 
these  languages,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  were  spoken  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  millions  of  immortal 
beings !  Two  years  after  the  compilation 
of  this  volume,  AVilliam  Carey  “  lan¬ 
guished  into  life  ”  in  the  w'arm  eastern  air, 
often  trying  to  the  manhood  of  colder 
lands,  but  a  gentle  nurse  to  the  old  and 
dying. 

The  “  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Accepta¬ 
tion,”  w'ritten  on  the  living  •  page,  w'as 
coming  to  an  end.  At  the  same  time  that 
Andrew  Fuller  was  feeling  that  he  ha<l 
not  very  long  to  live,  he  heard  tliat  his 
companion  in  work  and  council,  Sutclifi*, 
was  on  his  dying-bed.  “  Well,”  said  he, 
“the  government  is  upon  His  shoulders, 
ours  will  soon  be  from  under  the  load  ; 
but  while  wo  are  reducing  in  number  ami 
increasing  in  labor,  ours  may  be  heavier 
for  a  time.”  Yes,  it  wsis  heavier,  but 
only  “  for  a  time  :”  the  letter  containing 
these  words  is  under  date  March  24,  and 
he  died  in  the  May  of  the  following 
year. 

The  day  of  darkness  to  his  own  family, 
and  to  the  Church  with  which  for  many 
years  he  had  been  connected,  came  at 
length.  To  him  a  day  of  light,  and  a 
day  on  which  he  uttered  calm,  strong 
words  about  the  unknown  land  bi‘fore 
him.  Hear  them,  reader.  “  My  mind  is 
calm — no  raptures,  no  despondency,  my 
hope  is  such  that  I  am  not  afraid  to 
plunge  into  eternity.” 

On  Sabbath-day,  May  7,  1816,  he  is 
listening  eagerly  to  his  congregation  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  “  meeting-house  ”  adjoining  his 
house.  The  simple  strains  he  had  so 
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often  joined  before,  now  stir  a  voiceless 
music  in  his  soul.  Turning  to  his  child, 
he  says,  “I  wish  I  had  strenffth,  Sarah.” 
“To  do  what,  father?”  “To  worship. 


child.”  He  did  worship  ;  and  though  all 
unheard  by  mortal  ears,  the  strain  min¬ 
gled  with  another  melody,  and  was  heard 
upon  another  shore ! 


From  tbe  British  Quarterly  Bevtew. 


THE  DOCTRIiNE  OF  INSPIRATION.* 


To  attempt  to  analyze  Mr.  Macnaught’s  | 
volume,  and  to  deal  with  it  in  detail,  I 
would  be  to  bestow  more  space  upon  it  j 
then  it  deserves.  But  the  question  ofj 
inspiration  is  a  great  and  a  somewhat  I 
urgent  question ;  and  though  our  own 
views  on  this  topic  have  been  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  time  has  come,  we  think,  in 
which  it  behoves  us  to  present  those 
views  to  our  readers  in  a  form  as  care¬ 
fully  digested,  and  in  terms  as  explicit,  as 
may  be. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at 
some  ]K>ints  relating  to  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures  considered  as  a 

FACT. 

1.  Every  one  will  feel  that  liuman 
reason  must  have  its  province  as  a  judge 
in  regard  to  any  supposed  revelation.  To 
suppose  that  any  sucli  communication  has 
been  made  from  God  to  man,  must  bo  to 
feel  assured  that  it  has  been  attested  by 
its  aj)propriate  evidence.  The  prophet 
through  whom  such  intelligence  comes 
must  have  evidence  warranting  him  to 
believe  that  he  has  become  the  subject  of 
such  illumination.  The  evidehce  must  be 
supernatural,  but  the  natural  reason  of 
the  man  will  be  com|)etent  to  judge  of 
its  value.  It  M’ill,  of  course,  be  only 
moral  evidence.  TTiough  supernatural,  it 
will  not  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 

•  The  Doctrine  0/  Intpiration ;  being  an  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Jr^/dlUbility,  Inepiration,  and  AtiOio- 
ritg  of  Holy  HVit  By  the  Rev.  John  Macnauoht, 
M.  A.  Oxon,  Incumbent  of  St  Chrysostom’s  Church, 
Ererton,  LiverpooL 


bility  of  resistance.  But  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence — sufficient  to  make  sub¬ 
mission  to  it  imperative.  What  is  true  in 
this  re8j)ect  of  the  prophet,  must  be  true 
of  the  people  to  whom  the  prophet- 
message  18  addressed.  In  their  view,  the 
message  must  take  with  it  its  proper 
evidence-evidence  of  which  they  them¬ 
selves  will  be  the  judges.  Both  in  the 
times  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
the  people  were  commanded  to  try  the 
sjiirits,  and  were  expected  to  distinguish 
between  divinely-commissioned  men  and 
mere  pretenders  to  such  authority.  To 
believe  without  evidence  would  be  idiocy, 
and  to  call  that  evidence  which  the  reason 
can  not  understand  and  appreciate  would 
be  alisurd. 

But  the  evidence  of  a  supposed  revela¬ 
tion  will  not  be  ail  external.  There  will 
be  evidence,  either  for  or  against  its 
claims,  arising  from  its  contents.  On 
these,  also,  the  reason  of  man  has,  in  a 
measure,  to  form  its  judgment.  The 
I  common  division  of  Christian  evidence 
into  external  and  internal  suggests  this 
conclusion.  It  is  supposed,  in  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  we  are  capable  of  distin¬ 
guishing,  in  some  degree,  between  what  is 
tit,  and  what  is  not  tit,  to  have  come  from 
the  Supreme  Being  to  our  race.  It  sup¬ 
poses  that  we  not  only  know  that  God  is, 
but  that  we  know  something  as  to  tnhat 
ho  is.  If  we  can  know  nothing  of  God, 
we  can  know  nothing  of  the  proper  or  the 
improper  in  what  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Him.  Apart  from  revelation,  nature 
is  our  only  source  of  Diidne  knowledge. 
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What  Grod  is,  we  can  only  know  from 
what  He  has  done.  But  His  doings  are 
found  in  mind  and  matter,  in  the  moral  os 
well  as  in  the  physical  universe.  It  is 
only  by  looking  to  what  is  ethical  in  man, 
that  we  can  judge  at  all  concerning  the 
true  or  the  right  in  the  government  of 
God.  Our  conception  of  Deity  must  be 
evolved  from  within.  It  can  only  be  cor¬ 
roborated  from  without.  If  the  light 
which  conscience  has  kindled  is  not  to  be 
followed,  then  w'e  have  no  light.  In  that 
case,  to  reject  a  revelation  could  be  no 
sin,  inasmuch  as  all  capacity  for  judging 
of  its  claims  would  be  wanting. 

But  it  is  when  passing  from  the  mind 
of  man,  as  constituted  by  the  Creator,  to 
its  condition  as  depraved  by  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  habit ;  and  when  passing  from 
this  disordered  W’orld  within,  to  the  no 
less  disordered  w'orld  without,  that  diffi¬ 
culty  thickens  upon  us.  Still,  the  highest 
conception  we  can  form  of  the  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  possible  to  the  nature  of  a  man, 
is  that  which  w'e  should  account  as  proper 
to  him ;  and  the  highest  conception  we 
can  form  of  the  perfection  possible  to  God, 
is  that  which  we  should  account  as  proper 
to  Him.  Descartes  was  right — our  capa¬ 
city  to  conceive  of  Infinite  Perfection 
must  have  come  from  Infinite  Perfection. 
The  capacity  implies  its  object.  The 
deity  of  human  conception  is  not  greater 
than  the  Deity  who  made  us  capable  of 
that  conception.  It  is  such  faith  in  God 
that  mnst  determine  one  faith  in  regard 
to  any  communication  said  to  have  come 
from  Him.  Whatever  may  seem  to  be  at 
variance,  either  within  us  or  about  us, 
with  such  perfection  in  the  Divine  Being, 
must  be  a  variance  only  in  seeming. 

2.  But  there  is  much  in  the  spirit  of  our 
times  to  which  the  idea  of  inspired  com- 
mnnications  from  God  to  man  is  very  un¬ 
acceptable.  Religion,  we  are  told  by 
some,  is  a  sentiment,  not  a  creed.  It  has 
its  seat  in  the  emotions,  not  in  the  in¬ 
tellect.  Its  object  may  vary,  but  it  is 
everywhere  a  response  of  the  affections,  and 
everywhere  in  substance  the  same.  It  is 
an  instinct  of  our  nature — we  may  say 
that  of  it,  and  that  is  about  all  we  can 
say.  To  ask  whence  it  comes  is  about  as 
futile  as  to  ask  whence  comes  our  power 
of  seeing  or  hearing.  Man  is  religious, 
as  he  is  social,  because  he  is  a  man,  and 
the  because  in  either  case  can  be  traced 
no  higher. 

But  this  trenchant  kind  of  talk,  like 


I 


I 

I 
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much  beside  in  the  same  quarter,  consists, 
at  best,  of  half-truths.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
religion  in  nmu  is  thus  necessary  and  in¬ 
destructible  ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  something  much 
above  instinct,  and  that  for  this  reason  his 
religion  should  be  regarded  as  something 
much  above  that  mere  brute  tendency.  It 
is  true,  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  uni¬ 
versal,  while  its  objects  change ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  this  change  may  be  from 
false  objects  to  true  ones,  .and  that  the  na¬ 
tural  effect  of  this  change  may  be  to  call 
forth  pure  sentiment  in  the  place  of 
the  impure.  The  truth  tluat  the  moral 
element  in  the  objects  of  w'orship  does 
much  to  determine  the  inonal  feeling  of 
the  W'orshipers,  is  elementary  enough — 
but  even  this  truth  such  men  have  to 
leani.  So  long  as  religious  and  moral 
truth  sluall  be  thus  accounted  as  of  little 
or  no  practical  value,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  ideao  f  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Deity  to  uphold  and  diffuse 
such  truth  by  inspiring  projthets  and 
apostles  for  that  purpose,  should  be 
utterly  repudiated. 

We  must  add,  that  the  spirit  in  which 
the  scientific  studies  of  our  .age  are  often 
prosecuted  is  scarcely  less  one-sided  than 
are  the  dreams  of  the  sentimentalist. 
The  one  may  seem  to  be  all  phantom,  and 
the  other  all  exactitude,  but  they  have 
their  tendencies  in  common.  The  spirit 
which  underlies  both  is  a  self-sufficing 
spirit.  It  is  a  spirit  which  is  content  to 
be  alone,  and  to  be  the  regulator  of  its 
own  ways.  There  is  mu(^  to  be  done ; 
but  its  fancy  is,  that  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  it  can  do.  Mistakes  of  all  sorts 
may  be  inevitable,  but  mistakes  natural  to 
our  condition  arc  mistakes  about  wdiich 
there  need  be  no  apprehension.  So,  too 
often,  does  the  student  of  science  choose 
his  course.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
laws  of  things,  and  with  nothing  more. 
He  is  busied  among  sequences,  and  as¬ 
cends  no  higher.  If  he  ^ows  any  thing 
of  a  Deity,  it  is  of  a  Deity  who  is  afar 
off.  The  universe  is  a  great  machine,  its 
Maker  has  set  it  a  going,  and  now  he  has 
only  to  look  at  it  and  to  see  it  go.  His 
interference  with  it,  in  any  w’ay,  would  be 
accounted  an  intrusion.  It  would  be  an 
attempt  to  amend  his  own  work,  which 
mnst  imply  imperfection.  It  would  be  to 
disturb  the  order  which  he  has  himself  es¬ 
tablished.  It  would  be,  in  brief,  to  undo 
what  he  has  done.  Miracle,  accordingly, 
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is  8up|K>so(l  to  be  impossible ;  or,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  would  suffice  to 
establish  it. 

It  is  not  ca.sy  to  conceive  of  a  habit  of 
thought  less  favorable  than  this  to  the 
idea  which  regards  truth  as  having  come 
to  man  by  a  special  inspiration  from  the 
Almighty.  The  gulf  between  such  philo¬ 
sophical  belief,  and  all  Christian  belief,  is 
great.  According  to  this  philosophy,  the 
Deity  does  not  live  with  His  creatures, 
but  apart  from  them ;  and  as  a  natural 
conse(nience.  His  creatures  do  not  live 
with  Him,  but  apart  from  Him.  H-aving 
so  far  mastered  the  domain  of  physics, 
the  investigator  learns  to  reason  upon  the 
same  principles  from  the  materi.al  to  the 
immaterial,  and  both  mind  and  matter 
are  brought  under  the  same  common  law 
of  forces.  These  forces  are  so  adju.sted  as 
to  connect  pcmalty  with  many  of  the  forms 
of  moral  wrong,  but  they  do  so  only  in 
part.  To  escape  this  fonn  of  penalty  is  to 
escape  penalty 'altogether  ;  and  the  ch.an- 
ces  of  escape  are  many,  ami  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  escape  are  boundless.  The  laws  of 
Hod  are  in  the  place  of  Hod  ;  the  m.an’s 
concern  begins  and  ends  with  these  laws, 
and  not  with  the  law-maker.  The  natural 
issue  is,  that  piety  should  come  to  be  a 
particular  form  of  prudence  ;  and  that  re- 
igion,  in  its  best  state,  should  come  to 
consist  in  selfishness  refined  and  system¬ 
atized  into  its  worst.  Men  must  unlearn 
such  speculations — must  see  that  physical 
laws  are  one  thing,  and  the  law  written 
in  the  heart  another,  if  they  are  to  attain 
to  any  rational  conception  of  moral  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  jpossess  any  disposition 
to  listen  favorably  to  what  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

Men  who  see  the  condition  of  man  in 
this  light,  of  course  belong  to  the  class 
who  regard  the  ethical  intelligence  of  man 
as  sufficient  to  his  need  as  a  religious 
being.  This  class  embraces  men  who 
partake,  in  other  respects,  of  a  wide  di¬ 
versity  of  thinking.  But  wherever  this 
opinion  obtains,  revelation  in  any  special 
form  is  precluded  as  superfluous.  The 
presumption  is,  that  every  man’s  best 
light  must  be  supposed  to  be  that  which 
he  brings  with  him  into  the  world — that 
if  the  case  be  not  so,  the  blame  must  be 
with  his  Maker,  not  with  himself.  What 
right  men  have  to  give  law  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Creator,  determining  for  Him 
what  He  may  or  may  not  do,  never  seems 
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to  enter  the  thoughts  of  such  speculators. 
Were  they  a  little  more  mindful  of  the 
world  of  facts  which  bespeak  man’s  great 
need  of  religious  teaching,  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  less  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  having  permitted  such  a 
spei-ial  exigency  to  exist,  the  Divine 
Being  has  adopted  special  means  for 
meeting  it.  Certainly,  if  the  book  of  na¬ 
ture  be  perfect,  man’s  power  to  interpret 
it  is  not  perfect.  A  thinker  of  the  class 
under  consideration  has  confessed,  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  everywhere,  must 
have  “a  well-defined,  positive,  somewliat 
dogmatic  creed,  deriving  its  sanctions 
from  without.”  What  is  this  but  saying, 
that  to  leave  men  to  nature  is  to  leave 
them  to  an  insufficient  guidance  ;  that  to 
give  them  a  revelation  is  to  give  them 
what  they  want.  What  the.  human  intel¬ 
lect  may  imagine  itself  capable  of  doing 
when  familiarized  through  its  whole  cul¬ 
ture  with  (.’hristian  ideas,  and  what  it  has 
been  found  capable  of  doing  where  such 
ideas  have  been  unknown,  are  not  the 
same  thing. 

The  pretense  that  there  is  no  such  cer¬ 
tainty  in  history  or  in  language  as  would 
be  required  to  render  a  written  revelation 
eftectual,  is  a  modem  fiction  which  has 
grown  up  in  a  night  and  will  wither  in  a 
night.  It  is  an  objection  which  proves 
nothing  by  proving  too  much.  If  our 
sacred  writings  must  lose  all  authority 
on  this  ground,  then  all  writings  contem¬ 
porary  M’ith  them  must  lose  authority  for 
the  same  reason.  If  human  language  be 
thus  worthless  as  having  respect  to  reli¬ 
gion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  should 
be  valuable  as  relating  to  any  thing  beside. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  may  be 
safely  left  to  deal  with  such  paradoxes. 

An  objection  much  more  plausible  is 
that  founded  on  the  law  of  progress  said 
to  be  natural  to  the  history  of  society. 
It  is  deemed  unreasonable  to  supjiose  that 
a  number  of  men  in  remote  time  should 
have  been  deputed  to  settle  so  grave  a 
matter  as  religion  for  the  men  of  ^  time. 
Physical  progress  in  these  later  times  has 
been  wonderful.  Its  effect  on  general 
progress  been  wonderful.  Is  religion, 
then,  the  only  thing  that  Is  to  come  to  us 
stereotyped  from  the  past  ?  We  answer 
— certainly  not.  Your  laws  of  taste  in 
literature  and  art  have  come  to  you  from 
the  past.  Your  psychology  and  your 
ethics  have  come  to  you  from  the  past. 
You  have  not  gone  much  beyond  the  an- 
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cients  in  these  thinps,  you  have  rarely  |  3.  It  may  not  be  unuseful  to  ask,  at  this 

risen  to  their  level.  May  not  the  remote  i  point  of  our  inquiry,  what  those  features 
time  when  so  much  of  this  higher  kind  of  are  which  may  be  expected  to  characterize 
truth  was  j^rfected  have  been  the  time  j  teaching  coming  to  us  by  inspiration  ?  It 
when  religious  truth  was  perfected  ?  i  will  of  course  be  teaching  that  will  assume 
May  not  the  time  when  all  that  was  most  |  that  we  need  to  be  taught — to  be  taught 
cognate  with  religious  culture  had  thus  1  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  be  taught 
ripened  have  been  the  time  when  religion  what  we  know  in  part  more  fully,  and 
itself  was  to  be  matured  and  fixed  for  I  with  more  authority.  It  will  suppose  man 
ages  to  come  ?  We  are  better  chemists  j  to  be  capable  of  distingtiishing  to  a  large 
and  better  astronomers  than  the  ancients ;  !  extent  between  truth  and  error,  and  be- 
but,  left  to  ourselves,  should  we  have  been  tween  right  and  wrong,  and  to  the  indi¬ 
better  moralists  or  better  religionists?  :  vidual  resjmnsibility  of  men  as  thus  based 
There  is  at  least  room  to  doubt  on  that  |  its  appeals  will  be  made, 
point.  What  is  wanting  to  us,  is  not  that  |  It  is  to  be  expected,  moreover,  in  a 
Christianity  should  be  other  than  it  is,  j  communication  of  this  nature,  that  much 
but  that  we  should  ourselves  give  proof .  as  it  may  reveal,  it  will  leave  much  unre- 
that  we  know  how  to  separate  between  vealed,  and  that  its  tendency  will  be 
those  corruptions  which  the  infirmities  of  rather  to  abate  difficulty  than  wholly  to 
past  ages  have  incrusted  about  it,  and  ;  remove  it.  In  every  department  of  know- 
those  hoarded  treasures  wherewith  it  \  ledge,  what  men  know  is  little  compared 
waits  to  enrich  the  ages  to  come.  Our  j  with  wh.at  they_  do  not  know.  W e  get 
modem  world  has  much  work  to  do  be-  our  truth  by  glimpses,  not  by  full  mani- 
fore  it  will  come  into  possession  of  the  la-  festations.  Our  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
tent  wealth  that  will  be  some  day  found  as  nothing  in  comparison*  with  our  ignor- 
in  this  ancient  mine  of  thought.  ;  ranee.  Even  of  the  present  we  know  only 

In  brief,  what  an  enigma  is  man,  on  the  !  the  immediate.  The  nearest  wave  is  visi- 
supposition  of  his  holding  no  intelligible  ble — the  ocean  of  billows  which  stretch 
relation  to  a  hereafter!  In  his  nature  we  ,  off  beyond  it  we  see  not.  The  multitude 
see  the  mysterious — the  enthroned  power  are  observant  of  phenomena,  the  few  only 
of  conscience.  This  |K)wer  requires  that  .  pass  on  to  their  causes,  and  to  the  secret 
he  should  choose  right  as  right,  and  avoid  place  where  the  Cause  aftecting  all  causes 
M’rong  as  wrong;  that  he  should  be  a  |  doth  work!  Even  the  few  can  travel  but 
creature  of  moral  acts  and  moriU  inten-  i  a  little  way  in  that  direction.  The  illa¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  being,  moreover,  whose  terial  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe  are, 
nature  transcends  the  limits  of  the  visible  as  we  believe,  everywhere  the  same  :  but 
and  the  finite,  and  craves  a  place  with  the  I  what  know  we  concerning  the  modes  in 
holy  and  the  everlasting.  If  his  only  end  j  which  those  laws  are  carried  out  in  the 
be  that  he  should  live  to  the  agreeable  in  j  numberless  systems  about  us,  or  even  in 
this  life,  whence  this  waste  of  powers,  and  >  the  planets  of  our  own  system  ?  Thosi* 
such  a  mockery  of  pure  and  earnest  aspi-  |  innumberable  worlds  have  their  relations 
rations  ?  Can  we  venture  to  charge  the  to  all  space  and  to  all  time,  but  what 
Just,  the  Wise,  the  Good,  with  having  '  know  we,  what  can  we  know,  of  those 
made  His  creature  capable  of  a  destiny  so  I  relations  ?  If  the  Being  Avho  has  given 
high,  and  doomed  him  to  a  destiny  so  I  existence  to  this  universe,  and  who  still 
hyte  f  j  rules  it,  should  speak  to  men,  we  may  be 

There  is  nothing  valid,  then,  in  the  i  sure,  from  what  we  know  of  His  ways, 
ground  taken  by  those  who  deem  it  un-  |  that  the  knowledge  conveyed  will  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  inspired  and  limited,  relating  mainly  to  our  immediate 
infallible  message  has  been  addressed  by  |  moral  necessities,  and  that  he  will  often 
the  Creator  to  our  race.  Every  thing  |  be  silent  where  we  could  have  u’ished 
rather  combines  to  show  that,  improbable  1  Him  to  have  been  communicative.  That 
as  it  may  be  that  any  such  communication  .  the  sacred  writers  have  knowm  where  to 
should  1^  made  in  our  time,  it  is  highly  j  stop,  and  that  they  have  delivered  their 
probable  that  something  of  the  kind  has  ■  message  so  dogmatically  and  authorita- 
taken  place  in  past  ages.  Man’s  great  i  tively,  are  among  the  most  striking  evi- 
need  of  such  assistance  is  a  strong  pre-  i  dences  of  their  inspiration, 
sumptive  evidence  that  it  has  not  been  '  We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
altogether  withholden.  i  necessary  effect  of  the  coming  of  new 
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light  on  the  path  of  man,  must  be  not 
only  to  diminish  the  nearer  darkness,  but 
to  make  the  more  distant  darkness  visible. 
With  us,  the  known  everywhere  loses  it¬ 
self  in  the  unknown.  Our  light  always 
dies  awajr  into  its  opposite.  All  things 
have  their  root  in  mystery,  so  that  the 
more  things  we  know,  the  more  of  mys¬ 
tery  we  know.  This  test  to  humility,  and  to 
the  sjiirit  of  obedience,  is  inseparable  from 
the  condition  of  all  creatures.  In  the 
experience  of  the  highest  of  such  exist¬ 
ences,  to  believe  in  God  is  to  bow  in  the 
presence  of  an  infinite  mystery.  So  it 
must  be  for  ever.  What  we  need  is  to 
bo  saved  from  sin,  not  to  be  no  more 
beset  with  mystery.  To  this  end,  our 
great  want  is  faith  in  God — faith  in  Him, 
grounded  on  what  we  know  of  Him,  and 
warranting  us  to  have  faith  in  Him,  when, 
from  His  thoughts  being  higher  than  our 
thoughts.  His  ways  differ  from  our  ways. 

Hut  the  idea  ot  an  inspired  mind  is  in¬ 
separable  from  our  idea  of  inspiration. 
It  consists  in  the  Divine  speaking  through 
the  human.  Man  is  here  a  worker  to¬ 
gether  with  God.  In  its  substance  the 
message  may  be  purely  divine;  in  its 
manner  of  conveyance  it  must  be  in  great 
part  human.  It  is  thus,  in  fact,  in  all  de- 
jiartments  of  moral  agency.  In  physical 
changes  the  elements  themselves  are  wholly 
inert — the  tendencies,  or  powers,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  them,  come  wholly  from 
the  Creator.  Hut  in  the  mind  of  man  there 
is  a  separate  motive  power,  and  a  separate 
will,  and  while  the  rule  of  the  world  is 
from  God,  the  men  of  it  are  free.  Men 
may  become  blind  to  evidence — if  they 
will ;  may  harden  tlicmselves  against  good¬ 
ness — if  they  will.  Man  may  sin  even  in 
Paradise.  Angels  may  sin  even  in  heaven. 
On  these  grounds,  it  is  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  if  in  inspiration  there  be  much 
of  God,  there  will  also  be  in  it  much  of  man. 
The  very  elevation  to  which  the  mind  is 
raised  by  inspiration,  should  be  expected 
to  bring  out  the  human  with  special  vivid¬ 
ness  and  force.  Whatever  may  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  man,  m.ay  be  expected  to  give 
its  impress  to  the  message.  What  men 
are  as  men,  everywhere  gives  the  com¬ 
plexion  to  the  moral  systems  which  they 
devise,  and  to  the  Christianity  which  they 
profess.  But  if  by  reason  of  the  moral 
freedom  of  man,  the  human  does  blend 
itself  with  the  Divine  in  this  manner  up 
to  the  line  where  Divine  influence  becomes 
inspiration,  the  question  naturally  occurs 


— Will  not  the  human  be  present  there 
also  ?  Of  course,  the  liability  to  err  will 
be  extruded.  The  purpose  of  inspiration 
supposes  that  much.  But  to  almost  any 
extent  compatible  wdth  that  principle,  the 
human  may  be  expected  to  be  conspicuous, 
even  in  inspired  utterances. 

Nor  should  it  surprise  us  greatly  if,  in 
the  communications  so  made,  the  Deity 
should  seem  to  concern  himself  with  the 
small  affairs  of  men  no  less  than  with  the 
great.  The  small  in  creation  is  from  Him 
as  well  as  the  great.  He  has  bestowed  as 
much  elaboration  on  the  one  as  on  the 
other ;  and  in  His  provi<ience  He  cares 
for  the  one  quite  as  truly  as  for  the  other. 
In  W'ays  innumerable  He  tells  us  that 
great  and  small  is  for  us,  not  for  Him. 
Wh.at  He  is  as  known  to  us  through  na¬ 
ture  and  providence,  w’e  should  expect 
Him  to  be  as  known  to  us  through  inspira¬ 
tion. 

4.  Such  considerations  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  must  be  kept  in  view  by  any  intelli¬ 
gent  man  who  would  come  to  the  question 
of  inspiration  in  a  condition  of  mind  proper 
to  such  an  investigation.  It  wdll  be  well, 
also,  for  such  a  m.an  to  mark  the  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures  before  directing  his  attention 
to  the  positive  evidence  relating  to  it. 
After  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
taken  to  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  there  is  much  in  their  contents  that 
can  not  be  explained  if  those  claims  arc 
not  admitted.  The  view's  concerning  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  nature  of  religion, 
in  those  W'ritings,  are  such  as  could  never 
have  originated  wdth  the  Hebrew,  and 
such  as  could  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  any  other  people.  What  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  early  Asiatic  nations  were 
in  these  respects,  the  Hebrews  would  have 
been  had  they  been  left  to  themselves. 
In  general  culture,  they  were,  for  the  most 
])art,  below  their  neighbors.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  has  been  felt  to  be  perplexing. 
Great  ])ains  have  been  taken  in  modem 
times,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  detract  from 
its  weight,  by  traducing  the  character  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Their  writings,  it  is 
alleged,  are  not  so  ancient  as  we  affirm — 
their  theology  was  not  so  pure — their 
religion  was  outward  and  unspiritual,  .and 
their  morals  below  the  ordinary  level, 
even  in  those  times.  Our  answ'er  is,  that 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
pages  of  Isaiah,  are  a  suflScient  refutation 
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of  such  cuinmnies.  It  is  true  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  always 
below  the  special  grandeur  of  their  the¬ 
ology  ;  and  w’e  see  that  they  were  with 
difliculty  kept  in  any  thing  like  a  true  j 
allegiance  to  it.  But  W'hat  is  the  fair  ' 
inference  from  these  facts  ?  Clearly,  that ! 
if  the  Hebrews  had  been  left  to  have 
originated  their  own  theology,  they  would 
have  originated  something  very  different. 
Their  lofty  monotheism  is  as  light  o|)-  j 
posed  to  the  surrounding  darknes.s —  | 
whence  came  it?  What  short  of  its  Divine  i 
attestations  could  have  given  it  authority  ! 
through  so  many  centuries  over  such  ■ 
unwilling  subjects  ?  [ 

The  moral  code  of  the  Hebrews  is  | 
scarcely  less  remarkable  th.an  their  the¬ 
ology.  The  decalogue  is  some  ten  cen- 1 
turies  older  than  the  oldest  system  of . 
ethics  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  | 
ancient  world.  But  while  thus  before  all ' 
such  systems,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  embraces  the  essence  of  them  all.  ^ 
The  first  ])roces3  of  scientific  intelligence 
in  this  field  is,  to  collect  facts;  the  Last,  to 
digest  the  material  brought  together,  so 
as  to  give  us  a  few  gre.at  principle.s.  But 
(ireece  was  an  outskirt  of  barbarism, 
when  the  Hebrew  intellect  mms  capable 
of  this  ripe  service  in  the  science  of  morals. 
Prudhon,  a  man  of  great  power,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  no  friend  to  Christianity, 
w’rites :  “  Even  the  number  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  decalogue,  and  their 
order,  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  fortuitous. 
It  is  the  genesis  of  moral  phenomena,  the 
ladder  of  duty  and  of  crime,  resting  upon 
an  analysis  wisely  and  marvellously  de¬ 
veloped.” — {De  la  Cel^h.  Dim.  17.) 

The  relation  Is  intimate,  between  this 
scheme  of  ethics,  so  comprehensive  and  so 
sjuritual,  .and  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
which  forms  the  great  subject  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation.  It  is 
no  mar^'el,  indeed,  tliat  this  scheme  should 
recognize  man  as  an  offender,  needing 
forgiveness  and  amendment.  But  it  is 
mavelous  that  it  should  set  forth  the  guilt 
and  sin  of  man  on  such  a  scale,  and  that 
the  restoration  it  contemplates  should  be 
so  transcendant,  and  that  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  realized  should  be  so  ex¬ 
traordinary.  In  all  this  there  is  a  profound 
recognition  of  the  greatness  of  human 
nature,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  merely  human  speculation. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  lengthened 
interval  through  which  this  scheme  is 


kept  in  view,  and  brought  into  fuller  and 
fuller  development  by  a  succession  of 
prophetic  minds.  Its  first  announcement 
is  in  the  first  promise  conceming  the  seed 
of  the  woman.  And  after  the  la])se  of 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  the  last  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  takes  up  the  strain  in 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  promised  Messenger  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  Revolutions  have  come  to  the  race 
and  to  empires,  almost  w’ithout  number, 
but  this  word  of  the  Highest  sounds  on 
and  on  through  all  those  .ages  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  word  accomplished.  Was  there 
no  finger  of  God  in  all  this  ?  Must  not 
the  spirits  of  men  have  been  enlightened, 
guided — inspired,  to  insure  this  elevation 
and  unity  of  purpose  ? 

If  we  pass  the  New  Testament,  we  have 
to  remember  that  our  Lord  came  to  the 
e.arth  that  he  might  bear  unerring  witness 
to  the  truth.  But  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  committed  any  thing  to  writing.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  of  the  greatest  mo¬ 
ment  that  record  should  be  made  of  His 
sayings  and  deeds,  and  that  this  record 
should  be  strictly  truthful.  But  how  was 
this  to.be  secured  ?  Surely  not  by  means 
of  n.atural  memory  alone.  The  evangel¬ 
ists  give  us  descriptions  of  scenes  which 
they  witnessed,  and  of  others  which  they 
did  not  witness.  They  rej>ort  sayings 
I  and  discourses  which  they  diil  not  hear,  or 
j  heard  only  partially.  They  do  this  many 
i  long  years  after  their  Divine  Master  had 
I  left  the  e.arth,  and  with  a  minuteness  and 
I  literalness  which  must  be  fatal  to  them  as 
I  witnesses  at  all,  if  they  are  merely  human 
witnesses.  In  delivering  such  testimony 
as  merely  human  witnesses,  it  would  h.ave 
I  behoved  them  to  bear  in  mind  their  lia¬ 
bility  to  err,  and  to  have  expressed  them- 
I  selves  on  many  points  accordingly.  But 
I  they  never  do  so  express  themselves, 
i  Their  manner  is  uniformly  that  of  men 
I  who  were  confident  as  to  the  accuracy  ol’ 

I  their  representations.  Doubt — hesitancy 
— ^there  arc  no  signs  of  such  things  in 
their  writings.  Their  statements  as  his- 
tori.ans,  .and  their  expositions  as  teachers, 
I  are  .all  of  the  same  positive  complexion. 
Paul,  who  ■w.as  as  one  boni  out  of  due 
time,  shares  in  this  feeling  to  the  full. 
“The  things  I  wrote  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord.'''  If  any 
man  preach  otherwise — him  be  ac¬ 
cursed.'''  In  the  writings  of  Paul  alone, 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  passages 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  after  this 
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manner  concerning  the  teaching  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  companions  in  office.  Now 
M'hen  these  men  so  wrote,  and  so  preached, 
there  was  no  New  Testament  existing  to 
which  appeal  might  be  made.  Their  au¬ 
thority,  in  relation  to  fact  and  doctrine^ 
was  strictly  personal.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  the  unqualified  |K)8itiveness  with  which 
they  express  themselves.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  this  if  we  suppose  those  men  to 
have  been  convince<l  that  they  were  di¬ 
vinely  guided — inspired,  in  relation  to 
such  matters ;  but  on  any  other  sup])08i- 
tion  their  conduct  is  utterly  inexplicable. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
apart  from  the  authority  of  the  inspired 
writings,  the  mission  of  .lesus,  beautiful 
as  it  was,  must  have  died  out  of  the  me¬ 
mories  of  men  after  no  long  interval  of 
time.  The  letter  is  not  the  spirit ;  but 
where  the  letter  is  not,  the  spirit  will  not 
be.  If  there  be  not  inspiration  in  the 
Scriptures,  then  the  only  power  adequate 
to  tne  conservation  of  (Christianity  is  that 
claimed  by  the  Romanist — namely,  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  Church.  An  ultim.atc 
authority  of  that  nature  there  must  be, 
or  every  thing  becomes  loose,  .and  the 
temple  crumbles  into  ruins.  The  presum^v 
tive  evidence  against  the  Romanist  is 
strong,  and  the  presumptive  eindence 
against  the  merely  human  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  less  strong. 

6.  Tlie  word  “  Inspiration”  may  be  said 
to  be  a  Scriptural  tenn.  It  certainly  is 
much  more  so  than  the  w’ord  Trinity. 
Our  concern,  however,  is  wdth  the  fact, 
that  the  doctrine  which  the  w'ord  inspira¬ 
tion  is  used  to  denote  is  a  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine.  The  word  —  Oeoni’evoro^  — “  God- 
inspired" — is  used  in  2  Tim.  3  :  16  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  special  form  of  Divine  influence. 
The  doctrine,  however,  is  conveyed  by  | 
other  words,  quite  as  clearly  and  empha¬ 
tically  as  by  that  word.  The  question  is, 
Were  the  sacred  writers  under  a  divine 
and  unerring  gitidance  in  what  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  approve  and  teach  ?  Are  they 
to  us,  in  this  view,  an  inffillible  authority  ? 
if  so,  the  more  various  the  language  in 
which  the  truth  is  taught  the  better.  The 
indirect. evidence  may  often  be  among  the 
most  forcible  forms  of  testimony  in  its 
Civor.  We  are  open  to  accept  of  proof 
in  every  form,  and  the  word  inspiration 
denotes  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
thus  realized. 

We  shall  jrlance,  in  the  first  place,  at  the 
language  of  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 


ment  on  this  subject.  The  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets  claimed  to  be  heard  and  obeyed  as 
men  who  spoke,  not  their  own  words,  but 
“  the  w'ord  of  the  Lord.”  Their  message 
did  not  originate  w’ith  them,  it  came  to 
them.  In  Exodus  4  ;  14-;1 6,  Jehovah  says 
to  Moses,  concerning  himself  and  Aaron  : 
“  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth  and  with  his 
month,  and  will  teach  you  what  ye  shall 
do  ;  and  Aaron  snake  all  the  words  which 
the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses.”  Here 
we  have  the  action  of  the  Divine  upon 
the  human,  in  the  full  sense  of  an  inspired 
guidance.  So  early  did  the  idea  of  in¬ 
spiration  become  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
mind.  Again;  Dent.  18  :  20,  et  seq. : 
“  But  the  prophet  w'hich  shall  presume  to 
speak  a  w'ord  in  my  name  which  I  hare 
not  comnutnded  him  to  speak.,  or  that 
shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  Gods, 
that  prophet  shall  die.  When  a  prophet 
siieaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the 
thing  follow  not,  or  come  not  to  pass,  that  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,'''' 
Prophets  accordingly,  were  men  who 
were  not  merely  selt-moved,  but  God- 
moved,  in  their  utterance.  They  were  to 
speak  strictly  as  the  Lord  had  spoken. 
What  is  asserted  in  this  form  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
comes  to  be  in  the  aggreg.ate  a  testimony 
to  the  whole.  “  Who  is  he  to  whom  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  that  he 
may  declare  it?”  Jerem.  9  :  12.  And 
then  follows  a  series  of  verses  beginning 
with  the  formula — “  Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  prophet  we 
read  “  Hear  ye  and  give  ear,  be  not 
proud,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken’’'' — “  and 
these  are  the  words  that  the  Lard  spake 
concerning  Israel  and  concerning  J  udah.” 
“  The  word  that  the  Lord  spake  against 
Babylon,  and  against  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet.'" 
“  The  Lord  hath  both  devised  and  done 
that  which  he  spake  against  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Babylon.”*  This  language,  thus 
recurrent  in  Jeremiah,  is  the  language  of 
all  the  prophets.  Furthermore,  the  in¬ 
stances  are  almost  endless  in  which  the 
prophets  speak  'of  the  W’ord  of  the  Lord 
as  coming  to  them,  and  as  gwen  to  them.f 
If  the  passages  referred  to  below  be  con- 
sidted,  they  will  suffice  to  show  what  the 

*  Chap.  13  :  16  ;  30  :  4 ;  4  : 1 ;  41  :  12. 

f  1  Kings  12  :  22 ;  1  Cliron.  17:3;  Jeremiah  7  : 
1 ;  11  :  1 ;  17  :  1  ;  26  :  1 ;  27  :  1 ;  30  :  1 ;  Isaiah  1  : 
2 ;  Kzek.  3:4-11;  Hoeea  1:1;  Malachi.  1 :  1. 
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manner  of  the  prophets  is  on  this  subject. 
Now  the  Divine  Being  intended  that  these 
men,  by  the  all  but  perpetual  use  of  this 
language,  should  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  Hebrew  people  that  a  prophet’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  not  his  own,  but  from  the  Lord 
— or  he  did  not  so  intend.  If  such  was 
his  intention,  then  the  question  of  inspira¬ 
tion  is  settled.  If  such  was  not  his  inten¬ 
tion,  then  it  is  not  merely  inspiration  that 
must  be  surrendered,  but  revelation  in 
any  sense.  The  prophets  not  only  cease 
to  be  prophets,  they  become  knaves,  or 
imbeciles,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

We  shall  now  look  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  see  how  far  its  verdict  may  be 
said  to  be  in  favor  of  this  asserted  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Old.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  of  their  Scriptures — the  teach¬ 
ings  in  the  books  of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  the  prophets,  was  everywhere  to 
them  of  Divine  authority.  Their  appeal 
to  Scripture  was  precisely  such  as  evangel¬ 
ical  Protestants  have  been  wont  to  make. 
It  is  important  now  to  observe  what  our 
Lord’s  manner  was  in  this  respect.  W e 
find,  then,  that  our  Lord  often  makes  his 
Hp])eal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  decisive 
authority.  '■'‘Have  ye  not  read  that  he 
which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made 
them  male  and  female  ?”  Matt.  19:4. 
This  is  a  piece  of  history,  but  to  have 
read  it  in  Genesis  is  to  have  read  what  all 
men  should  believe.  “  But  as  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not 
read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by 
God,  saying :  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?”  22  :  31,  32.  This, 
again,  is  a  piece  of  history  y  but  to  have 
read  it  as  sacred  history  is  to  have  read 
what,  in  the  view  of  the  Saviour  and  of 
his  hearers,  should  be  regarded  as  true. 
If  language  can  have  any  meaning,  the 
meaning  of  this  language  must  be,  that  to 
“  read”  what  is  taught  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  and  in  Old  Testament  history, 
is  to  read  what  is  truthful — ours  on  au¬ 
thority  from  God.  So  in  the  history  of 
the  Temptation,  Our  Lord  replies  to  the 
Enemy  in  the  fourth  versd — it  is  vsritten  ; 
in  the  seventh  verse — it  is  vyritten,  in  the 
tenth  verse— is  written.  In  ^  these 
sentences,  it  is  Old  Testament  Scripture 
that  is  cited,  and  cited  as  an  infrllible  and 
ultimate  authority.  Often  does  he  remind 
the  i)eople  about  him  of  what  Moses  had 
commanded,  or  had  said,  strictly  in  the 
manner  of  a  teacher  who  recognized  in 


Moses  an  authority  to  whom  all  should 
submit.  “  Had  ye  believed  in  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  in  me,  for  he  wrote 
of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?”  John 
5  :  46,  47.*  He  speaks  of  Isaiah,  of 
David,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah,  of  Hosea,  of 
Zechariah  all  as  prophets — that  is,  as  men 
whose  word  W’as  the  word  of  the  Lord.f 
It  is  concerning  the  writings  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
Our  Lord  speaks,  when  he  says,  “Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  th^  Scriptures  (ra^  ypatpd^) 
nor  the  power  of  God.”  Much  does  ho 
say  to  the  same  effect.  “Did  ye  7iever 
rmd  in  the  Scriptures — the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  the  same  is  become  the 
head  of  the  comer?”  Matt.  21  :  42. 
“Search  the  Scriptures — they  testify  of 
me.”  “  Thinkest  thou  that  I  can  not 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  sh.all  presently 
give  me  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But 
then  how  shall  the  the  Scriptures  be  ful¬ 
filled,  that  thus  it  must  be  f"  Matt  25  : 
63,  64.  “  O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to 

believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken; 
ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  jyrojdiets, 
he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  things  concerning  himself.” 
Luke  24  :  26-27.  Again  :  “  Then  opened 
he  their  understanding  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures.''^  45.  Here 
we  have  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  8|>eak  of  their 
Scriptures,  believing  them  to  have  been 
divinely  inspired  ;  and  in  which  we  are 
ourselves  accustomed  to  speak  of  them, 
believing  the  same  thing  concerning  them. 
Sometimes  the  singular  term,  S(ripture, 
is  used,  sometimes  the  plural  term,  Strip- 
tures  :  both  terms  are  significant.  They 
suggest  that  the  canon,  while  made  up  of 
parts,  is  one.J  Our  Lord  speaks  of  this 
collection  of  writings  as  consisting  of 
“  the  Law  and  the  Projdiets.”  He  also 
speaks  of  it  as  threefold — “  that  all  things 
might  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in 
the  Ixirc  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.” 
Luke  24  :  44.  Josephus,  describing  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they 
were  regarded  by  the  Jews,  says  :  “  Five 


•  Matt.  8:4;  19  :  8 ;  23  :  2 ,  John  7  :  19-21. 
f  Matt.  7  :  17  ;  12  :  17-38 ;  13  :  35 ;  16 :  7 ;  21  : 
1«,  42;  22  :  43;  26:  13. 

X  Matt  7  :  38,  42 ;  13  :  18 ;  17  :  12. 
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are  the  books  of  Moses,  which  contain  the  I 
laws,  and  the  declaration  conceminjj  the  I 
origin  of  mankind  down  to  the  time  of 
his  own  death. — Contra  Ap.  lib.  1,  §  7,  8. 
This  was  the  received  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  our  Lord  would  be  as¬ 
suredly  understood  as  confirming  in  the 
above  language. 

So  strong  is  this  chain  of  proof  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  some  men  have  not 
scrupled  to  say  that  our  Lord  accommo¬ 
dated  himself  in  this  matter  to  popular 
prejudice,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  found¬ 
ed  in  error.  The  impiety  of  this  pretense 
places  it  beyond  the  pale  of  argument. 
Of  course  these  gentlemen  know  it  to 
have  been  the  manner  of  the  Great 
Teacher  to  be  thus  tender  toward  Jewish 
prejudice,  and  thus  careful  of  his  o\»ti  po¬ 
pularity;  and  that  regulating  his  course 
so  as  to  avoid  popular  disaftection,  it  was 
avoided ! 

While  such  was  the  language  of  our  Lord 
on  this  subject,  what  was  the  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Do 
they  appeal  toMosesandthe  Prophets  after 
this  same  manner?  Assuredly  they  do. 

“  Men  and  brethren,”  says  Peter,  “  this 
xrripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled 
which  th^  Holy  Ghost  by  the  month  of 
David  spake  concerning  Judas.”  Acts  1 : 

]  0.  Again,  says  the  same  apostle,  “  those 
things  which  God  hath  shofoed  before  by  | 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  2yrophets^  he  j 
hath  fulfilled.”  Acts  3:  18.  Hence  the! 
language  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem —  j 
“  Thou  art  God — who  by  the  mo^th  of  i 
fhy  servant  David  hast  said^  Why  do  the  j 
heathen  rage  ?”  Tlius  it  was  God  who 
spoke  through  the  prophets — through  I 
tnem  all.  In  his  second  epistle,  Peter  ' 
writes,  (1 :  19-21,)  “We  have  also  a  more  j 
sure  word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto  ye  do  j 
well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  | 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  your  heart ;  knowing  this  ' 
first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  j 
any  private  interpretation,  for  the  prophe- 1 
cy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  wiU  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Hohj  Ghost.''  The 
word  from  the  Old  Testament  was  “sure,” 
for  the  reason  assigned.  The  word  of  the 
Now  Dispensation  was  still  more  sure,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old.  By  “  prophecy 
of  Scripture  f  we  must  understand  written 


prophecy ;  and  by  prophecy  concerning 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  must 
understand  prophecy  relating  both  to  the 
advent  and  tne  works  of  Messiah.  Hence 
the  words  of  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  blessing  God  in  that  “  He  had 
raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house 
of  David,  as  He  spake  by  his  Holy  Pro¬ 
phets.,  which  have  been  since  the  world  be- 
qan."  The  advantage  to  Timothy  of  hav¬ 
ing  known  the  “Holy  Scriptures”  from 
his  childhood  was,  that  they  were  able  to 
make  him  “  wise  unto  salvation.”  So  were 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  given, 
and  to  this  end  were  they  given. 

In  connection  with  Paul’s  language  to 
Timothy,  just  cited,  is  the  well-known  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works.”  1  Eph.  3:16.  The  “  all 
Scripture,”  or  “  every  writing,”  referred 
to,  is  the  sacred  “  writing  "  of  the  Jews,  as 
distinguished  from  all  merely  human  writ¬ 
ing  ;  and  of  Scripture  in  that  sense,  this 
affirmation  is  made.  Some,  indeed,  read 
“  all  Scripture  inspired,  is  profitable,”  etc. 
— ^not  “  ^1  Scripture  is  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable,”  etc.  But  if  the 
verb  be  not  introduced,  the  conjunction  is 
used  as  it  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  we  hold  to  the  rend¬ 
ering  which  our  translators  have  adopted. 
In  this  view  the  passage  affirms  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  wnole  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  even  in  the  other,  it  aflimis 
that  there  is  an  inspired  element  running 
through  it,  and  an  element  profitable  to  all 
the  important  ends  enumerated.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Paul  in  other  connections  is  such 
as  to  show  that  his  language  in  thb  in¬ 
stance  should  be  interpreted  m  the  largest 
sense.  “  What  advantage,  tlien,  hath  the 
Jew?  Much  every  way,  chiefly  because 
to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God."  Rom.  3  :  2.  There  was  not  a 
Jew  in  the  world  who  would  not  have 
understood  these  terms  as  an  affirmation 
of  the  inspired  authority  of  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  lie  would  have 
known  nothing  of  any  distinction  between 
inspired  and  uninspired  in  that  record. 
The  uses  assigned  by  this  apostle  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  1  Tim.  3:10, 
are  in  substance  the  same  that  he  has  as¬ 
signed  to  them  in  Rom.  15:4.  “For 
whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime. 
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were  written  for  our  learning,  that  w'e,  I  understand  these  words  as  denoting  all 
through  patie)ice  atid  comfort  of  the  things  necessary  to  a  clear  and  full  know- 
Scriptiires,  might  have  hope.”  It  is  true  ledge  of  the  religious  truth  which  it  was 
the  apostle  does  not  here  say  that  those  i  the  object  of  the  Saviour’s  mission  to 
Scriptures  were  inspired  to  these  ends,  |  lodge  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
but  wdiat,  short  of  inspiration,  could  have  i  As  teachers  of  this  truth,  whether  orally 
given  them  their  perfect  adaptation  to  |  or  in  WTiting,  they  w^ere  to  become  unerr- 
such  ends  ?  The  strict  reading  of  the  |  ing  and  competent  guides.  It  has,  iu- 
passage  would  be — “  for  every  thing  that  |  deed,  been  said,  that  nothing  more  was 
was  anciently  written,  was  «m7<e7i/br  owr  intended  by  this  promise  of  the  Saviour 
instruct  ion.'''  Fully  to  the  effect  of  this  than  that  the  effect  of  the  active  service 
passage  is  1  Cor.  10:  11.  “  Now,  all  these  to  w'hich  the  disciples  would  be  called 
things  happened  to  them  for  ensamples,  after  his  resurrection  would  be  to  give 
and  were  written  for  our  instruction.”  them  a  clearer  and  a  more  healthy  state 
So  that  even  the  historical  Scriptures  have  of  mind  wherewdth  to  look  to  the  j>ast 
been  inspired  with  a  view  to  our  leammg  and  the  present ;  but  this  is  so  pure  a 
and  improvement.  We  might  cite  many  piece  of  fantasy  as  not  to  be  entitled  to 
passages  in  which  the  New  Testament  refutation. 

writers  cite  the  Old  Testament  as  being  We  have  still  to  look  to  the  manner  in 
the  understood  utterance,  not  of  man,  but  which  the  New  Testament  writers  ex- 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  said  the  lloly  press  themselves  concerning  their  own 

Ghost  by  Esaias  the  proj)het  unto  your  authority.  Do  they  claim  to  be  })ersons 
fathers.”  “  As  tJie  Holy  Ghost  suith^  to-  i  under  a  Divine  guidance  in  w  hat  they 
day,  if  ye  will,  harden  not  your  heart.”  teach  ?  The  very  name — apostles — by 
'•'•'the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying  that  which  they  are  most  of  them  distinguished, 
the  way  into  the  Holiest  of  all  was  not  seems  to  suggest  something  of  this 
yet  manifest.”  “  Wherefore,  also,  the  nature.  An  apostle  is  one  sent — sent  by 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  ns  a  witness.,  for  after  a  competent  authority,  and  for  a  definite 
that  he  had  saidf  etc.  In  short,  so  thor-  purjKjse.  In  this  case,  every  thing  seems 
oughly  is  the  New  Testament  founded  on  to  s.ay  that  the  person  sent  must  be  sup- 
the  Old,  that  there  are  more  than  450  re-  posed  to  have  been  qualified  to  discharge 
ferences  in  the  later  Scriptures  to  the  au-  the  trust  committed  to  him  with  the 
thority  of  the  earlier.  So  much  for  the  strictest  w'isdom  and  fidelity.  We  have 
alleged  indifference  of  the  apostles  to  his-  to  })lace  ourselves  in  the  circumstances  of 
torical  antecedents  and  historical  proof!  the  first  Christians,  and  then  to  imagine  a 
But  if  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  to  document  coming  to  us,  beginning  with 
the  inspired  authority  of  the  Old  Testa-  these  words:  “Paid  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
ment  W'as  such  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  rea-  Christ,  by  the  will  of  God.”  Our  first 
sonable  to  expect  that  His  testimony  wdll  impression  on  hearing  these  words,  we 
be  no  less  decisive  in  reference  to  the  men  conceive,  w:ould  be,  that  a  wise  and  good 
who  were  to  be  the  first  preachers  of  His  man  so  writing  must  be  possessed  of  a 
Gospel,  and  w^ere  to  give  it  the  form  in  !  special  claim  on  our  submission — a  claim 
which  it  was  to  be  known  to  the  men  of  fully  to  the  effect  of  what  might  be  found- 
all  time  to  come.  The  New  Testament  is  I  ed  on  inspiration.  “The  word  of  God 
the  development  of  the  Old.  It  gives  W’^hich  ye  liave  he.ard  of  us,  ye  received, 
the  same  tneme,  but  with  greater  clear-  not  as  the  vntrd  of  nuin^  but  as  it  is  in 
ness  and  greater  fullness.  The  presump-  truth,  the  word  of  God.''''  1  Thess.  2  : 13. 
tion  is,  that  the  Di\ine  guidance  would,  “  He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth 
in  this  case,  be  greater — and  it  was  not  man,  but  God,  wlu>  hath  given  unto 
greater.  The  passages  from  the  lips  of  ws  His  Holy  /Spirit.'"  Ibid.  4:  8.  “If 
our  Lord  bearing  most  on  this  sunject  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epis- 
will  be  found  in  John  14:  16,  17,  26;  15  :  tie,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company 
26,  27  ;  16 :  12,  13.  According  to  these  |  with  him."  The  authority  thus  claimed 
Scriptures,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  ;  was  special  and  exclusive,  and  could  have 
given  to  the  disciples,  to  teach  them  all '  been  claimed  only  upon  special  and  ex- 
things,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  re-  elusive  grounds.  This  idea  is  strongly 
membrance.  Of  course,  we  are  not  by  conveyed  in  a  text  before  cited.  “  If  any 
these  words  to  understand  “  all  things  ”  ;  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or 
in  the  most  absolnte  sense.  But  we  do  ;  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the 
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things  tfiat  I  terite  unto  you  are  the  coni- 
uiandments  of  God."  1  Cor.  14:  .37,38. 
In  other  wordfi,  “  ]My  atithority  is  ulti¬ 
mate  with  you — I  have  it  from  God.”  ' 
.Tohn  writes  to  the  same  elfect :  “  We  are  ■ 
of  God.  lie  that  knoweth  God  heareth  | 
us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us. 
Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
(fie  spirit  of  error."  1  Eph.  4 :  G.  The 
Ianjiua"e  of  Peter  is  no  less  decisive. 

“  That  ye  m.ay  be  mindful  of  the  words  , 
that  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  pro- 1 
phets,  ANP  of  the  command inents  of  us,  \ 
(he  Ajtostles  of  the  Lord  Jes^is  Christ." 

“  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  I 
acconling  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him, 
hath  written  unto  you.  As  also  in  all  his 
Epistles,  in  which  there  are  some  things  1 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  | 
are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  , 
do  also  (to^"  Aotrraf  ypaifnig)  the  other  )Serij>- 
tures,  to  their  own  destruction.”  Here,  | 
obedience  to  apostolic  authority  is  the  , 
test  of  truth.  There  is  no  cognizance  of 
Christian  character  without  it.  The  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  apostles  are  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  utterances  of  the  holy 
prophets ;  and  Paul’s  writtings  were 

Scriptures  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
other  sacred  writings  were  “  Scriptures.” 
N  eed  we  say  more  ?  It  is  true,  Paul 
speaks  of  giving  instruction  in  one  instance 
without  having  commandment  of  the  Lord 
so  to  do.  But  allowing  the  construction 
sometimes  put  on  this  language,  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  cle.ar,  that  when  the  apostle  does 
not  make  any  such  exception  in  his  teach- 1 
ing,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking ; 
because  he  has  such  commandment.  j 

Supposing  the  apostles  to  have  been  ; 
inspired,  in  the  sense  commonly  under-  j 
stood  among  us,  what  language  could  | 
have  been  more  natural  and  proper  than  | 
that  we  have  cited  ?  Supposing  them  not  j 
to  h.ave  been  under  such  influence,  what 
language  could  have  been  more  uninatural 
— improper  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  passages  we  have  ad¬ 
duced  are  merely  samples — a  small  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  great  mass  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  have  presented. 

All  we  have  hitherto  said  has  been  in¬ 
tended  to  bear  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  are  in¬ 
spired.  W e  have  now  to  inquire  concern¬ 
ing  the  NATURK  and  extent  of  this  influ¬ 
ence.  And  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  accom¬ 
plish  this  object  by  looking  first  to  the 


negative  side  of  the  doctrine — marking 
what  it  does  not  necessarily  include. 

1.  The  plenary,  or  full  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  does  not  oblige  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  the  words  of  the  Scriptures 
are  inspired.  This  was  the  case,  probably, 
in  some  special  instances.  Thus,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  decalogue  are  s.Vid  to  have 
been  written  by  the  finger  of  God.  What¬ 
ever  this  language  may  mean,  it  must  at 
least  denote  strong  peculiarity  as  regards 
that  portion  of  the  Divine  record.  And 
some  such  peculiarity  may  be  supjwsed  to 
have  extended  to  the  announcements  made 
concerning  some  of  the  more  special  and 
spiritual  facts  of  revelation.  But  these 
instances  do  not  appear  to  h.ave  been  fre¬ 
quent.  It  is  true,  inspired  men  are  said 
to  deliver  the  “  word”  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
“  words”  of  the  Lord.  But  Christ  him¬ 
self  was  the  “word”  of  the  Lord.  In 
what  sense?  Clearly  as  being  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mind  of  the  Lord  to  us. 
Our  Lord  says :  “  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  ai’e  life.” 
Did  he  mean  to  say  that  the  particular 
terms  he  had  used  were  spirit  and  life,  or 
that  the  truth  conveyed  through  those 
terms  was  possessed  of  such  power? 
“  This  is  the  word,”  says  Peter,  “  which 
by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you” — 
that  is,  the  Gospel  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  truth,  the  mind 
of  the  Lord.  In  this  discussion  much 
import.'ince  has  been  attached  to  1  Cor.  2  : 
13 :  “Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in 
the  words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.” 
Here  the  words  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  words  taught  by 
human  wisdom.  Now  what  is  meant  by 
this  teaching  of  human  wisdom?  Does 
it  mean  the  teaching  of  mere  words  ? 
The  reference,  it  is  clear,  is  not  so  much 
to  mere  words  as  to  language,  style,  man¬ 
ner  in  the  largest  sense — to  the  literary, 

I  elaborate,  and  artistic  style  of  oratory  and 
authorship,  taught  by  the  philosophical 
i  schools  of  those  times.  The  meaning  ac- 
;  cordingly  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
‘  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  it  was  present  with  the 
j  apostles  in  relation  to  their  manner  as 
I  teachers,  was  with  them  to  dispose  them 
I  toward  the  simple  and  natural  manner 
!  becoming  their  function  ;  not  for  the  pur- 
i  pose  of  giving  them,  word  by  word,  the 
1  terms  they  should  use,  not  to  qualify  them 
j  for  emulating  the  artificial,  ornate,  and 
!  rhetorical  style  observable  in  the  secular 
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authorship  and  oratory  of  that  day. ' 
There  uea.*  a  Divine  influence  which 
aflTected  their  manner  as  teachers,  but  it 
did  so  by  affecting  their  character  as  men, 
imparting,  through  that  medium,  to  every 
thing  they  did  the  signs  of  sincerity  and 
nature. 

Had  inspiration  extended  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  it  would  have  l>een  extended 
with  the  same  minuteness  and  precision  to 
the  circumstances  of  Scripture.  In  that 
case  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  contra¬ 
dictions,  on  which  skeptics  have  dwelt 
with  such  plausible  ex^geration,  would 
have  been  unknown.  In  the  Scriptures 
we  have  substantial  identity,  but  we  have 
it  along  with  great  verbal  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  variety.  An  influence  which  should 
have  allowed  no  variation  from  flxed 
terms,  would  have  allowed  no  variation 
from  fixedness  in  any  thing. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  if, 
this  verbal  theory,  as  it  is  called,  be  just, ' 
then  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are  not 
the  word  of  God.  If  the  inspiration  be  in 
the  words,  the  original  words  are  gone 
when  the  translation  is  made.  It  is  true, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  put  ‘equivalent 
terms  in  the  place  of  the  original  terms ; 
but  every  scholar  must  know  that  in  many 
cases  this  is  not  possible.  All  books 
suffer  by  translation,  inspired  books  as 
much,  and  even  more  than  others.  If  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  be  an  inspiration 
of  frttth,  then  we  may  have  the  Bible  in 
English  ;  but  if  the  inspiration  be  shut  up 
to  fixed  terms,  then  we  have  it  not,  no  ' 
li^^ng  people  have  it,  or  ever  can  have  it. ! 
Which,  now,  is  the  most  probable,  that ! 
God  should  have  riven  us  a  Bible  adapted 
to  the  people  of  all  languages  and  all  time, 
or  a  Bible  adapted  to  the  people  of  one 
language  only,  and  of  one  long  past  period  i 
of  time  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  do  not  cite  the 
Old  Testament  with  verbal  accuracy,  and 
that  they  often  cite  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  was  not  inspired,  in 
preference  to  the  Hebrew,  w’hich,  as  this 
theory  supposes,  was  inspired.  If  the 
J ews  were  believers,  as  is  alleged,  in ' 
verbal  inspiration,  it  is  plain  the  evangel- ; 
ists  and  apostles  did  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  encouraging  them  in  such 
a  belief. 

To  abate  the  objection  made  to  this  ' 
theory,  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  men,  of 
necessity,  think  in  words,  and  that  on  this  ; 
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principle  the  words  as  well  as  the  thoughts 
come  to  be  inspired.  But  the  fact  is  not 
so.  We  do  often  think  \^^thout  words. 
In  the  history  of  language,  it  will  be 
found  that  thought  goes  before  words, 
and  is  the  creator  of  them.  It  is  as  the 
thought  of  a  people  expands  and  becomes 
mangold,  that  their  language  is  found  to 
take  compass  and  manifoldness  according 
to  their  needs. 

But  in  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  professed  advocates  of  plenary  in¬ 
spiration,  and  verbal  inspiration  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  |he  jiarties  often 
seem  to  imagine ;  for  the  advocates 
of  the  verbal  theory  do  not  deny  the 
varieties  in  diction,  style,  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  by  which  the  sacred  writers  are 
distinguished  from  e.ach  other.  They 
admit  and  admire  these  varieties;  they 
say  God  did  not  unmake  the  mun  when 
he  made  the  prophet,  but  rather  conse¬ 
crated  the  man,  with  everything  belonging 
to  his  individuality,  to  his  special  function. 
But  if  this  indiriduality  belongs  to  the 
man  before  he  is  inspired,  surely  that  can 
not  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  inspiration 
which  exists  before  inspiration  comes.  In 
that  case  the  natural  individuality  may 
become  an  inspired  individuality  in  the 
sense  of  being  guided  bv  inspiration, 
but  it  can  not  be  an  inspired  individuality 
in  the  sense  of  being  creat  ed  bv  inspiration. 
Both  parties  are  agreed  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  adopts,  uses,  consecrates 
the  characteristics  of  the  man  to  his  spe¬ 
cial  object ;  the  difference  here  is  really  a 
difference  more  about  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion  than  about  ideas.  When  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  verbal  theory  cedes  thus  much, 
all  that  seemed  to  be  distinctive  of  his 
doctrine  is  virtually  gone — and  thus  much 
he  is  obliged  to  cede. 

2.  Our  next  remark  Is,  that  belief  in 
the  full  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  does 
not  re(juire  us  to  suppose  that  the  inspi¬ 
ration  was  always  the  same,  either  as  to 
its  mode  or  measure.  Inspiration  is  a 
form  of  miracle,  and  the  Divine  Being 
does  not  resort  to  miracle  without  occa¬ 
sion,  nor  beyond  occasion.  If  there  be 
inspiration  at  all,  it  will  always  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  purpose,  and  it  will  be  always 
determined  by  its  purpose.  Being  so 
regulated,  it  may  be  an  influence  acting 
at  one  time  upon  one  faculty,  at  another 
time  upon  another,  and  upon  occasions  on 
the  whole  susceptibility  of  the  man,  both 
mental  and  physical.  Nothing  can  be 
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more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  the  ing  the  nature  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
cause  in  such  cases  would  be  limited  to  but  that  they  would  come  into  act  after 
the  intended  eftect.  The  contents  of  the  this  manner  reason  could  never  have  fore- 
Scriptures  sustain  this  view.  Much  that  seen.  These  are  the  things  which  it  had 
we  find  there  could  be  recorded  as  the  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
effect  of  purely  natural  memory ;  while  ceive,  but  which  were  revealed  to  the 
much  beside  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  im-  apostles  by  the  Spirit.  These  are  the 
ply  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  in  things  which  Paul  received,  not  of  man, 
the  highest  degree.  Surely  Paul  did  not  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
need  to  be  inspired  after  the  same  manner  are  the  things  which  in  other  ages  were 
when  requesting  that  a  cloak  which  he  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as 
had  left  behind  him  should  be  brought  to  they  were  afterward  “  revealed  to  the 
him,  and  when  predicting  the  great  apos-  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit.” 
tasy,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  The  apostles  could  have  known  nothing 
Sin.  His  natural  memory  gave  him  suffi-  of  these  facts  except  by  revelation^  and 
cient  warrant  to  assert,  that  after  his  con-  their  report  to  us  concerning  them  could 
version  he  went  for  a  time  into  Arabia ;  not  have  been  wholly  trustworthy,  except 
but  something  greatly  beyond  the  merely  as  the  influence  which  came  upon  them 
natural  is  needed  when  he  proceeds  to  sufficed  to  constitute  them  unerring 
speak  of  the  time,  and  the  order,  and  the  guides.  This  highest  form  of  inspiration 
characteristics  of  the  resurrection.  That  was  needed  to  fit  them  for  receiving  this 
any  man  should  insist  that  the  inspiration  truth  fiilly,  and  for  communicating  it 
in  these  different  cases  was  really  and  without  any  mixture  of  error, 
necessarily  the  same,  is  to  us  a  great  Next  to  inspiration,  in  the  way  of  direct 
marvel.  So  it  has  been  also  to  the  great ,  revelation,  we  place  that  of  Divine  Guid- 
majority  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  men  ’  ance.  Our  Lord  promised  the  Comforter 
who  have  bestowed  their  thought  on  this  to  “  lead  ”  {bdrjyqaei)  the  apostles  into  all 
subject.  Haxter  and  Doddridge,  Stennet  truth.  What  they  remembered  but  im- 
and  Parry,  Pye  Smith  and  Hartwell  Horn,  perfectly,  and  apprehended  but  imperfect- 
Knapp  and  Dick,  Wilson  and  Henderson,  ly,  they  were  to  remember  distinctly,  and 
are  all  among  heretics,  if  there  be  heresy  to  see  distinctly,  and  so  to  become  quali- 
in  the  opinion  that  there  were  differences  lied  to  teach  and  to  record  all  the  truth 
of  degree  and  of  mode  in  the  influence  necessary  to  the  common  salvation.  In 
we  intend  by  the  term  Inspiration.  It  is  all  this  they  are  led,  not  forced.  Each 
to  us  very  plain,  that  whatever  may  have  man  remains  himself,  but  each  is  sufficient- 
been  the  comparative  jiassiveness  of  the  ly  guided  to  become  to  us  a  sufficient 
mind  of  the  sacred  writers  in  some  ap<*cial  authority  ;  John  16  :  13. 
inst.ances,  in  general  their  communica-  These  “  revelations  of  the  Lord,”  and 
tions  are  made  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  this  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  doubt 
intelligent  and  spiritual  consciousness.  included  a  special  purification  and  eleva- 
Protliecy^  and  the  facts  which  consti-  timioi  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  na- 
tute  the  special  doctrines  of  Revelation^  tural  capacities  of  the  mind  were  cleared 
must  have  come  to  the  mind  of  man  and  invigorated  by  rich  spiritual  influ- 
through  the  highest  form  of  inspiration,  ences.  TTie  spiritual  man  was  made  to 
To  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  be-  see  spiritual  things  as  such  men  only  can 
longs  to  Omniscience,  and  from  the  Om-  see  tnem.  The  apostles  confess  to  many 
niscient  alone  can  the  spirit  of  prophecy  personal  infirmities,  but  as  preachers  of 
come.  The  special  doctrines  of  Revela-  the  revealed  truth  they  claim  to  be  “  suffi- 
tion,  too — the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  cient  ”  to  their  work — to  have  “  sufficien- 
and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit — are  all  cy  of  God.” 

facts  which  belong  to  the  supernatural.  The  most  limited  sense  in  which  the 
Reason  may  approve  the  ends  which  these  term  Inspiration  can  be  used  is,  as  denoting 
facts  are  designed  to  subserve,  and  may  i  mere  superintendence.  In  many  connec- 
.odmire  the  facts  themselves  viewed  as  !  tions,  the  influence  that  should  guard 
means  to  such  ends,  but  reason  could  against  error  was  all  that  could  be  need- 
never  have  have  discovered  that  the  ed.  But  even  such  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Divine  Being  would  come  forth  after  this  Writings  may  be  justly  described  as  the 
manner  to  redeem  and  save  his  creatures,  word,  not  of  men,  but  of  God,  inasmuch 
Reason  may  teach  us  something  concern-  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  supposed  to  bo 
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constantly  present  to  insure  correctness. 
The  man  acts  with  his  natural  freedom, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  insures  that,  in  all 
these  modes,  truth  only  shall  be  taught, 
and  error  be  precluded. 

3.  We  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that 
minds  alike  inspired  must  of  necessity  see 
the  great  scheme  of  revealed  truth  from 
exactly  the  same  point  of  vievc^  and  under 
exactly  tlie  same  lights.  Circumstances 
would  arise  which  woiUd  dispose  such 
minds  to  look  at  the  parts  and  tendencies 
of  the  revealed  message  differently  at 
different  times.  Its  paiticular  aspects,  as 
opposed  to  j)articular  errors,  would  na¬ 
turally  come  into  prominence  according  to 
the  exigency.  This  feature  is  observable 
throughout  the  sacred  writings.  The 
passing  incidents  of  days  far  remote  have 
fixed  their  impression  on  the  sacred  page 
for  all  days  to  come. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  influence  which 
left  the  sacred  writers  to  differ  from  each 
other  so  much  in  style  and  general  man¬ 
ner,  left  them  free  to  differ  in  some 
things  more  considerable.  The  epistles 
of  Patil  and  those  of  John  give  us  the 
same  Gospel,  but  not  as  seen  from  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  point,  or  with  the  same 
truth  and  lessons  in  strictly  the  same 
prominence.  John’s  sympatldcs  lie  more 
with  the  contemplative  and  the  devo¬ 
tional.  Paul’s  thoughts  take  in  a  wider 
range  of  doctrinal  truth,  and  are  busied 
with  the  more  robust  and  practical  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Christian  system.  Peter 
and  J.ames,  again,  wore  alike  inspired, 
that  they  might  hold  and  teach  the  same 
truth  ;  but  they  do  not  teach  it  after  the 
same  manner,  nor  with  the  same  parts  in 
exactly  the  same  proportions.  In  James, 
the  doctrinal  element  is  briefly  given ; 
it  is  to  the  practical  that  he  aims  to  give 
clearness  and  force.  Peter  combines  the 
doctrinal  more  freely  with  the  practical, 
but  we  become  sensible  to  a  beautiful 
variety  in  the  manifestations  of  the  same 
truth,  as  we  compare  the  epistles  of  Peter, 
and  Paul,  and  John. 

So  it  is  with  the  evangelists.  If  each 
had  been  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  rest, 
then  three  must  have  been  superfluous — 
one  would  have  sufficed.  But  grave  ob-  j 
jections  have  been  taken  to  these  narrat¬ 
ives  by  skeptics,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Christ  presented  in  each  is  not  so  much 
the  same  as  another.  This  objection  is  of 
no  weight.  We  feel  that  we  do  not  get  our 
full  conception  of  the  character  of  our 
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Lord  from  any  one  of  the  evangelists. 
To  this  end  we  need  to  read  and  collate 
them  all.  Tlie  evangelists,  it  is  clear, 
were  not  obliged  to  look  on  the  character 
of  the  Saviour  from  strictly  the  same 
ground.  One  might  look  on  that  mar¬ 
velous  life  more  in  its  external  manifesta¬ 
tions  ;  another  might  be  more  intent  U]>oii 
j  its  inner  mysteries ;  and  the  two  may 
have  had  their  mission  to  do  between 
them  the  work  needing  to  be  done.  Be 
it  rememlK'red,  too,  that  the«}  natural 
varieties  in  the  character  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  to  write  the  Scriptures,  are  varie¬ 
ties  that  will  never  cease  to  have  their 
counterpart  among  the  j>eople  and  nations 
anticipated  as  readers  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  this  way,  not  only  does  each  mind  get, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  its  own  truth,  but 
gets  it  in  its  own  way.  The  inspired  writ¬ 
ers  are  allowed  to  manifest  these  indivi¬ 
dualities  because  they  are  such  as  will 
never  fail  to  be  common  among  men. 
The  Divine  Wisdom  here  tells  us  that 
it  is  not  in  the  one  mode  of  any  one  of  the 
sacred  writers  that  we  have  what  is  best, 
but  in  the  varieties  of  mode  embracing 
them  all.  In  these  varieties  we  have  the 
destined  fullness  of  Scripture — in  these 
[>arts  we  have  the  whole. 

4.  If  even  in  their  mode  of  presenting 
moral  and  religious  truth  the  sacred 
writers  are  thus  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  their  man¬ 
ner  of  describing  the  same  historical  cir- 
ctimstances  may  partake  of  difference. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  one  historian 
would  bo  especLally  interested  in  one  as¬ 
pect  of  a  story,  and  another  in  another. 
The  feeling  awakened,  or  the  les.son  sug¬ 
gested,  by  almost  any  incident,  will  hardly 
be  the  same  in  the  experience  of  any  two 
observers.  Hence  we  can  suppose  that 
the  feature  of  an  incident  almost  over¬ 
looked  by  one  writer  will  often  be  that 
specially  dwelt  upon  by  another.  In  this 
way  there  might  be  a  great  circumstantial 
variety,  verging  upon  seeming  contradic¬ 
tion,  while  in  fact  there  is  no  contradiction, 
but  merely  variety.  All  this  flows  natur¬ 
ally  from  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  supersede  the  individuality  of  the 
sacred  penman,  but  adopts  it. 

6.  It  is,  we  think,  quite  legitimate  to 
say,  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  does  not 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  historical 
statements  of  the  Scriptures  will  always 
be  given  in  exact  chronological  order.  His¬ 
tory,  in  the  philosophical  and  scientiho 
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form  familiar  to  us,  was  little  known  ! 
among  the  ancient  Asiatic  nations.  The  ! 
writings  of  this  nature  possessed  by  them  ! 
were  singularly  fragmentary,  consisting  ! 
for  the  most  part  of  brief  entries  made  | 
from  time  to  time  in  courtly  or  priestly 
registers.  The  marvel  with  us  should  be,  ! 
not  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  histories  bear  ' 
so  small  a  resemblance  in  chronological  i 
arrangement  to  the  classical  models  which  ' 
have  been  h.anded  down  to  us,  but  rather 
that  the  fragmentary  and  irregular  are 
not  more  observable  than  we  iind  them,  j 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  inspired  { 
writers  have  given  us  false  dates,  or  talse  i 
relations  of  cause  and  eflect,  but  W’here  , 
the  order  of  occurrences  was  of  no  moral 
or  religious  significance,  they  often  appear 
to  have  been  indifferent  about  it.  The 
.Jewish  modes  of  computation  were  not 
ours,  and  much  app.arent  discrep.ancy  has 
.arisen  from  this  circumstance.  The  He- ; 
,brcw  manner  of  notation,  too,  was  not  ; 
favorable  to  strict  accuracy  on  the  part  of 
transcribers.  I 

0.  It  does  not  follow  that  where  there 
is  inspiration  at  all,  it  must  be  inspiration 
in  regard  to  all  truth.  Each  prophet  in 
the  old  time  had  often  his  special  message 
to  deliver,  and  th.at  being  delivered,  his 
work  for  the  season  was  done.  I  loly  men 
sp<ake  as  they  were  moved.  They  pro¬ 
claimed  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  the  word 
mme  to  them.  It  is  said  of  our  Lord  th.at 
the  Spirit  was  not  given  by  measure  to 
him  ;  but  that  is  not  said  of  another.  Even 
in  liis  case,  though  the  Spirit  w.as  given 
him  without  measure,  his  teaching  was 
measured.  He  gave  forth  truth  to  his 
disciples  by  little  and  little,  as  they  were 
able  to  be.ar  it.  On  this  s-ame  principle 
did  the  All-Wise  deal  with  our  race  in  the 
earlier  .ages  of  the  world.  He  gave  to 
the  patriarchs  .and  to  the  Jews  the  truth 
convenient  for  them.  But  to  put  limit 
after  this  manner  to  the  communication 
of  truth  is  not  to  teach  untruth.  The 
light  given,  in  so  far  as  it  comes,  is  pure 
light.  The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  was  as  real  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  though  its 
puqiose  M’.as  not  to  present  truth  with  the 
same  degree  of  clearness  and  fullness. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  m.an  inspired 
at  one  time  must  be  an  inspired  man  at 
all  times.  Tlie  gift  was  not  perpettial. 
Balaam  was  inspired  once,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  s.ame  in¬ 
fluence  ever  came  upon  him  again.  He 


h<ad  his  vision  as  he  looked  on  the  tents  of 
Israel  from  beside  the  .altars  of  Moab; 
but,  that  vision  closed,  the  future  was  as 
imi)enetr.able  to  him  as  to  that  King  Balak 
who  had  sought  his  services. 

Not  less  manifest  is  it,  that  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  insured  unerring  truth  to  the 
message  of  the  inspired  person,  did  not 
necessarily  insure  the  unerring  to  his 
conduct.  Balaam  could  prophesy,  but  we 
know  how  he  could  sin.  David  could 
breathe  forth  the  soul  of  an  inspired  de¬ 
voutness  ;  but  we  know  how'  much  there 
was  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in  his  life. 
And  what  sh.all  W'e  say  of  Jon.ah?  Even 
Peter,  constantly  inspired  as  he  was  .as  a 
teacher  of  truth,  could  so  err  that  Paul 
felt  bound  to  rejwove  him  as  one  M'ho  was 
to  blame. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  sections 
w'h.at  inspiration  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
clude.  The  question  now  comes.  In  what 
does  it  really  consist  ?  We  have  seen  what 
it  Ls  as  regards  its  differences  in  degree, 
and,  in  some  sense,  in  kind.  In  any,  or 
all  of  these  forms,  its  object  is  the  s.ame — 
viz :  to  insure  truthfulness.  This  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  does  insure,  not  merely  as  regards 
religious  and  moral  tnith,  but  as  regards 
all  the  matters  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
a  teacher — professes  to  give  tis  the  truth. 

I  We  have  delivered  our  thoughts  con- 
‘  ceming  what  is  called  verbal  inspiration. 
The  alternative  which  now  demands  our 
'  attention  lies  betAvecn  a  plenary  and  a 
partial  inspiration.  Plenary  inspiration 
covers  the  whole  substance  of  the  Bible, 
regarding  all  that  the  sacred  writers  pro¬ 
fess  to  teach,  as  taught  under  a  Divine 
guidance,  and  as  taught,  in  consequence, 
unerringly.  The  theory  of  partial  inspira- 
I  tion  restricts  this  influence  to  the  moral 
and  religious  truth  inculcated,  le.aving 
I  every  thing  else  to  be  accounted  as  merely 
I  human,  and  as  liable  to  be  disfigured  by 
I  the  errors  incident  to  what  is  simply  of 
;  man.  That  both  these  theories  have  their 
difficulties  will  be  admitted,  we  conceive, 

!  by  every  intelligent  and  candid  man.  The 
’  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  has  to  be 
harmonized  with  many  alleged  discrepan- 
i  cies  and  errors  in  relation  to  history, 
geography,  and  natural  science  generally, 

;  w’hich  some  men  insist  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  fat.al  to  any  such  views  of  this 
:  doctrine.  The  theory  of  partial  uispira- 
'  tion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  restricts 
i  this  influence  to  religious  and  moral  truth. 
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entails  the  difficulty — in  our  judgment,  the 
impossibility — of  separating  between  the 
truth  thus  said  to  be  from  God,  and  the 
error  from  man  that  must  be  inseparable 
from  the  mass  of  material  with  which  it 
is  mixed  up. 

Let  it  1^  supposed  that  time  has  not 
been  without  bringing  its  obscurities  and 
injuries  on  some  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  which  is  the  most  credible  idea — ‘that 
which  regards  these  recortls  as  originally 
truthful  throughout,  though  now  injured 
in  some  unimportant  degree  by  the  action 
of  time  ;  or  that  which  supposes  that  the 
Divine  truth  in  these  records  has  been 
allowed  to  be  admixed  from  the  first  with 
all  sorts  of  human  error,  the  task  intended 
for  man  being  the  difficult,  if  not  the  im¬ 
possible  one,  of  separating  God’s  truth 
from  man’s  imtruth  ?  To  us,  the  first  of 
these  ideas  is  immeasurably  more  admis¬ 
sible  than  the  second.  That  the  Divine 
Being  should  not  have  interposed,  as  by 
a  perpetual  miracle,  to  secure  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  sacred  text,  amidst  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  some  thirty  centuries,  is  to  us 
no  difficulty,  compared  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Bible,  while  clearly  intended 
for  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  a  book 
from  which  these  people  are  expected  to 
abstract  the  religious  essence,  free  from 
all  the  other,  and  the  very  different  es¬ 
sences  which  have  not  only  become  in- 
crusted  upon  it,  but  have  entered  into  it, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  become  parts  of 
itself. 

The  secluded  scholar  may  imagine,  that 
to  him  a  Bible  with  no  more  than  the 
religious  element  inspired  would  be  all 
l»e  could  desire.  But  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  secluded  scholars.  Such  men 
are  exceptions.  The  race  is  made  of  other 
stuff,  and  is  otherwise  conditioned.  To 
test  this  partial  inspiration  theory,  we 
have  to  conceive  of  it  as  becoming  the 
popular  theory.  In  this  case,  the  people 
who  now  regard*  the  historical  m  the 
Scriptures  as  being  no  less  trustworthy 
than  the  theological,  have  to  abandon  that 
dream.  Old  Testament  history  and  New 
Testament  history  drop  at  once  from  their 
special  place,  and  find  their  level  beside 
the  ordmary  chronicles  and  histories  of 
nations.  If  no  more  insjnred  than  they, 
why  should  they  be  more  truthful — why 
more  respected  ?  Imagine,  then,  the  par¬ 
tially  educated,  the  uneducated,  the  arti¬ 
san,  and  the  peasant,  taking  up  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  this  new  conception  of  them — 


their  history — the  histories  given  by  the 
evangelists  among  the  rest — being  no  more 
than  ordinary  human  compositions,  dis¬ 
figured  by  all  the  traces  of  ignorance  and 
mistake  common  to  such  merely  human 
productions.  Would  not  such  minds  feel 
that,  in  losing  their  former  conception  of 
the  book,  they  had  lost  the  book  itself? 
Would  not  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  thus 
awakened  in  reference  to  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  soon  extend  itself  to 
the  remainder,  e8|iecially  as  the  difficulty 
of  separating  between  the  two  should 
come  to  be  more  and  more  felt?.  What 
avails  it  that  the  history  is  full  of  moral 
and  religious  lessons,  if  the  history  itself 
may  be  untrue  ?  In  fact,  if  the  veracity 
of  the  narratives  of  Scripture  shall  break 
down,  every  thing  breaks  down.  Where 
the  untrue  ends  and  the  true  begins  no 
one  can  tell.  It  may  be  easy  to  discourse 
about  Noah,  and  Lot,  and  Abraham,  and 
the  rest,  but  if  all  that  Gene^  gives  as 
the  history  of  such  }>er8ons  be  mere  tradi¬ 
tion,  impregnated  w'ith  the  errors  that 
must  have  been  insepanable  from  such 
traditions,  where  can  be  the  worth  of  such 
discoursing  ?  If  the  facts  which  m.ake  up 
the  supposed  lives  of  these  jHjrsons  bt* 
uncertain,  can  the  lessons  said  to  be  su{)- 
plied  by  those  facts  be  other  than  uncer¬ 
tain?  If  the  foundation  be  thus  loose, 
what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  superstruc¬ 
ture?  These  are  questions  which  the 
commonest  minds  would  soon  begin  to 
ask,  alter  their  own  manner,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  historical  in  the  Bible 
IS  a  matter  of  merely  human  authority. 
The  doctrine  which  would  thus  leave  us 
without  a  revelation,  can  never  have  come 
from  revelation.  A  book  designed  by  the 
All-Wise  for  popular  use  can  hardly  be  of 
such  a  complexion  as  to  render  it  imj)OS8i- 
ble  that  the  people  should  make  a  wise 
use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  common-sense  of  the  common 
mind  than  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from 
God  consisting  partly  of  the  true  and 
partly  of  the  untrue.  Let  the  preacher 
bring  them  to  believe  th.at,  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  he  has  put  them  in  a  way 
to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  men 
who  hold  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  8us]>i- 
cious  that  such  would  be  the  eftect  of 
preaching  it ;  and  can  that  doctrine  be 
sound  of  which  this  may  l)e  affirmed  ?  It 
is  felt  to  be  safe  for  the  few  only,  unsafe 
for  the  many.  Can  this  be  the  test  of 
truth  on  such  a  matter  ?  If  it  be  a  truth. 
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it  is  a  truth  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  preacher  should  spare  no  pains  to  place 
his  people  in  full  possession  of  it ;  his 
silence  on  this  point  must  bespeak  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  own  doctrine.  Mr.  Macnaught 
has  cited  several  living  bishops  as  hold¬ 
ing  this  partial  inspiration  doctrine,  and 
the  following  extract  shows  how  men  of  a 
skeptical  tendency  are  likely  to  estimate 
sucli  concessions : 

“  So,  then,  according  to  the  confessions  of  the 
rulers  and  overseers  oi  the  Engli.sh  Established 
Church,  there  may  be  errors  of  science,  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  morality  in  the  Bible ;  but  still  the 
idea  of  Scriptural  Infallibilitv,  on  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  must  be  maintained,  'i^ow,  ‘  the  learned  ’ 
few  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  nice  distinctions 
between  the  religious,  and  therefore  infallible, 
sections  of  the  Bible,  as  contrasted  with  its  non¬ 
religious,  and  therefore  fallible  sections  or  mean¬ 
ings  ;  but  the  unlearned  many  will  surely  not 
be  able  to  perceive  distinctly  these  shades  of 
difference. 

“  If,  on  the  ground  of  these  recognized  and 
palpable  errors  in  the  science,  history,  and  mo¬ 
rality  of  Scripture,  our  bishops  had  said  clearly 
and  intelligibly,  that  the  Bible  was,  however 
excellent,  yet  a  fallible  book,  we  should  have 
admired  their  clear-sightedness  and  their  cour¬ 
age  even  more  than  we  now  do ;  btit,  as  it  is, 
our  ecclesiastical  rulers  seem  to  confess  a  great 
part  of  the  truth,  and  then  to  stop  short,  and 
suddenly  uphold  the  idea  of  religious  infallibility 
being  in  a  fallible  book. 

“  VV e  see  the  meaning  of  this  distinction,  and 
wo  can  sympathize  with  the  natural  timidity  of 
thc.se  dignities  ;  but  we  can  not  help  fearing 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  religion  which,  like  the 
popular  conception  of  Christianity,  has  its  doc¬ 
trines  ba.sed  for  the  most  part  on  historical  facts, 
the  opinions  advancetl  by  these  learned  and 
truly  venerable  men  deal  with  the  sacred  terms 
‘  Inspiration  ’  and  ‘  Infallibility,’  in  a  nuinner 
likely  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  religious  truth¬ 
fulness  and  the  Christian  faith  of  ordinary  in¬ 
tellects  ;  and  for  ourselve.s,  we,  as  part  of  the 
unlearned  many,  are  ready  to  exclaim — Oh ! 
enviable  logical  perception,  never  to  confound 
morality  with  religion!  And  never  to  doubt 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  whilst  all  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  facts,  on  which  these  mysteries  are 
based,  are  avowedly  open  to  criticism  and  dis¬ 
belief!”— Pp.  64,  65. 

In  80  far  this  witness  is  true.  The  sur¬ 
render  of  the  history  of  Scripture  leads 
naturally  to  a  surrender  of  its  moral  teach¬ 
ing,  and  that  given  up,  the  only  privilege 
of  theology  is,  that  it  is  the  last  to  disap¬ 
pear. 

It  is  duo  to  Mr.  ^Macnaught  to  apprise 
our  readers  that  he  is  very  eloquent  on 
the  w’orth  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  potency 


it  has  shown  in  elevating  the  race.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  that  the  Bible  which  has 
been  thus  powerful  has  not  been  his  Bible, 
but  o?/r«  —  not  a  Bible  which  mankind 
have  regarded  as  made  up  less  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  than  of  the  doubtful,  but  a  Bible  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  made  unerring  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  authority  of  the  book 
has  been  a  grand  and  essential  instrument 
in  its  force.  Denuded  of  that  element,  its 
future  would  bear  little  resemblance  to  its 
past. 

1.  That  the  Theology  of  the  Scriptures 
is  inspired  is  supposed  by  all  who  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  any 
sense.  Tlie  believer  in  inspiration  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  himself  bound  to  listen  in  a  reve¬ 
rential  spirit  to  the  apparent  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  He  w’ill  leel  that  a  revela¬ 
tion  would  scarcely  have  been  made  .at  all, 
if  its  purpose  had  been  restricted  to  a  mere 
reflection  of  existing  human  ideas  .and  hu¬ 
man  feelings.  Its  object  must  be,  not 
merely  to  give  greater  clearness  to  what 
is  partially  known,  but  to  disclose  the  un¬ 
known.  The  attitude  of  such  a  mind  ac¬ 
cordingly  will  be  that  of  a  learner.  Its 
natural  intelligence  .and  its  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  will  not  be  ignored,  but  both 
will  know  how  to  take  their  place  with 
becoming  docility  before  the  oracle  which 
now  speaks.  The  antagonism  with  which 
a  mind  of  this  sort  has  to  deal  comes  from 
the  unbeliever — the  man  whose  objections 
are  not  so  much  to  the  supposed  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  idea  of 
their  containing  a  revehation  in  any  form. 
His  ground  is  not  that  the  theology  must 
be  true,  seeing  it  is  inspired ;  but  rather 
that  the  inspiration  must  be  imaginary, 
seeing  that  the  theology  is  so  defective 
and  false. 

The  theology  so  described,  however,  is 
chiefly  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  said  to  be  so  low,  sensuous,  and 
anthropomorphic,  as  to  be  degrading  to 
the  Deity.  But  this  theology  has  no  more 
of  this  spirit  of  accommodation  to  human 
weakness  in  it  than  was  needed  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  race  so  addressed.  And  if 
there  be  weight  in  this  objection  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  human  thought  even  to  this 
poor  level  1^  such  means,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Providence  which  has  allowed 
creatures  to  come  into  existence  in  a  state 
to  need  so  much  of  this  kind  of  assistance? 
This  objection  has  been  wonderfully  ex¬ 
panded  and  exaggerated  by  some  modern 
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writers ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  so  much  an  with  apostasy  and  impiety ;  naturally 
objection  against  revelation  as  an  objec-  brought  severe  penalties.  It  is  only  as 
tion  against  Theism.  The  atheist  may  yesterday  that  our  own  penalties  for  trea- 
use  it,  but  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  son  were  too  horrible  for  description.  In 
the  hand  of  oue  professing  to  believe  in  a  this  view,  the  priests  of  B.a.al  were  not  , 
God.  That  these  anthropomorphic  ideas  only  men  convicted  of  open  treason,  but 
of  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament  are  asso-  men  who  had  openly  joined  impiety  and 
ciated  with  others  of  transcendant  spirit-  apostasy  with  treason.  And  with  re- 
uality  and  grandeur,  is  a  fact  of  which  gard  to  the  imj)recatory  I’salms,  one 
these  traducers  of  God’s  ancient  people  thin^,  at  least,  may  be  affirmed  con- 
are  not  so  mindful  as  they  should  be.  ceming  them — they  are  not  matters  to  be 

2.  But  if  the  theology  of  the  Bible  has  taken  by  us  as  examples.  If  they  are  re- 
been  urged  as  an  argument  against  its  in-  garded  as  being  the  natural  expression  of 
spiration,  the  same  course  has  been  taken  Hebrew  patriotism,  and  nothing  more  ; 
not  less  frequently  in  regard  to  its  moral-  or  if  we  account  them — as  we  think  they 
ity.  The  excellence,  indeed,  of  the  moral  ought  to  be  accounted — as  being  not  so 
principles  directly  and  formally  inculcated  much  private  utterances  as  judicial  and 
m  the  Sc^tures,  has  been  generally  ad-  prophetic  utterances,  in  either  case  they 
mitted.  Tne  difficulty  has  been  to  bar-  belong  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  not 
monize  particular  facts  with  such  princi-  ours,  and  therefore  they  are  no  model  to 
pies.  The  deluge,  the  overthrow  of  the  us.  Our  belief  is,  that  while  natural 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  feeling  had  its  place  in  connection  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the  these  imprecations,  their  great  element 
slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  time  was  judicial  and  prophetic,  derived  from 
of  Elijah,  and  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  arc  the  spirit  of  the  Theocracy,  and  pointing 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  facts  toward  the  Messiah  and  the  fate  awaiting 
that  are  said  to  militate  against  the  notion  Ilis  enemies.  We  do  not  know  all  the 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  inspired,  conditions  possible  to  inspiration. 

In  dealing  with  such  objections,  we  think  It  is  not  always  sufficiently  remembered 
it  only  just  to  say,  that  man  has  no  more  that  justice  and  mercy  belong  equally  to 
right  to  exact,  that  if  a  revelation  be  made  the  Divine  nature,  and  that  they  must  be- 
to  him,  it  shall  be  wholly  free  from  ano-  long  equally  to  our  nature,  if  our  religion 
maly  and  moral  difficulty,  than  he  has  to  is  to  be  healthy — Godlike.  Some  people 
insist  that  the  material  universe  about  him,  are  disposed  to  vest  religion  in  the  exer- 
and  the  moral  government  .above  him,  cise  of  the  softer  affections  only,  to  the 
shall  be  whollv  free  from  perplexities  of  great  neglect  of  the  affections  of  a  firmer 
that  nature.  iTi-at  these  last  are  free  mold.  Hence  the  strange  sights  we  often 
from  such  perplexities  we  all  know  and  see — people  full  of  all  sorts  of  pity  for 
feel.  those  who  live  by  robbery  and  murder. 

The  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Deluge,  while  not  a  vestige  of  such  feeling  wouhl 
by  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  by  the  seem  to  be  left  for  the  robbed  or  the  mur- 
army  under  Joshua,  were  great.  But  the  dered.  If  Christianity  were  the  piece  of 
sufferers  were  signally  guilty,  and  there  mawkish  sentimentalism  which  some  peo- 
are  laws  in  Providence  which  insure,  that  pie  of  this  sort  would  make  it,  it  would 
whenever  such  corruptness  comes,  a  simi-  be  time  the  world  had  done  with  it.  The 
lar  sweep  of  destruction  shall  be  sure  to  old  Hebrew  form  of  piety,  which  not  only 
follow.  Whether  the  thing  done  in  such  loved  mercy,  but  hated  iniquity,  was  much 
rases  be  done  by  means  of  the  regular  ac-  nearer  the  true  standard  than  the  piety  of 
tion  of  law,  or  by  a  special  mandate  to  a  many  in  hater  and  more  favored  times, 
special  agency,  is  a  mere  circumstance.  i  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  our  sentimentalists 
The  morality  is  the  same  in  either  case,  i  often  show  that  they  can  be  good  haters 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  I  upon  occasion,  and  in  their  own  way. 
reign  of  law  among  all  rude  communities  I  Many  bad  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  reign  of  terror.  This  1  but  we  see  nothing  in  the  morality  taught 
has  never  been  otherwise — never  cAn  be  and  approved  there  which  may  not  be 
otherwise.  Then  the  theocratic  nature  of  found  to  have  been  consistent  with  the 
the  Hebrew  government,  which  made  highest  rectitude,  while  its  lessons,  as  a 
idolatry  to  be  the  w’orst  form  of  treason  ;  whole,  are  assuredly  fraught  with  the 
and  which  identified  every  form  of  treason  largest  benevolence. 
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3.  We  have  aViJ  enough  to  indicate  our 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  and  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Scriptures.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  expressed  ourselves  some  years 
since  as  follows :  “  If  we  suppose  history 
to  be  employed  a.s  the  vehicle  of  revealed 
truth  to  man,  it  is  any  thing  but  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  history  in  such 
ease  will  be  false.  Dogmatic  truth,  if 
mixed  up  with  historic  ndsehood,  would 
be  sure  to  suffer  much  from  bein^  found 
in  such  company.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  dogma  should  be  veracious,  while 
the  history  is  not  so.  But  our  question 
here  is  about  the  prohable,  not  about  the 
possible.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  histo¬ 
rical  element  h.as  been  felt  so  loose  as  to  be¬ 
come  false — as  to  say  that  certain  things 
were  said  or  done.,  which  were  not  smd  or 
done  ?  For  the  greater  part,  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  in  such  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture,  may  have  been  simply 
negative  —  guarding  against  error,  but 
leaving  the  natural  knowledge,  and  the 
general  integrity  of  the  writer,  in  large 
freedom.  In  other  cases  the  Divine  influ¬ 
ence  would  be  necessary  to  aid  the  me¬ 
mory,  and  sometimes  directly  to  reveal 
facts  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
known.  Moses  could  not  have  written 
even  on  natural  subjects  as  he  has  done, 
had  not  those  subjects  been  revealed  to 
iiim.  In  his  account  of  the  creation,  tra- 
ilition  may  h.ave  aided  him,  but  it  could 
have  aided  him  only  in  part.  In  the  case 
of  the  Evangelists,  also,  some  thing  more 
than  an  assistance  of  the  memory  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  inasmuch  as  they  record  many 
things  wliich  they  did  not  sec  or  hear, 
and  which  they  could  not  have  reported 
to  us  truly  except  under  a  special  guid¬ 
ance.  But  where  that  influence  is  at  all 
— even  in  its  negative  form  merely — the 
result  to  us,  though  in  a  largo  degree  the 
wonl  of  man,  is  truly  the  w’ord  of  God ; 
that  is,  a  record  guaranteed  as  faithful  by 
a  Divine  intervention.  The  expression, 
‘  it  is  written,’  refers  to  what  is  w’ritten  as 
Iteing  authoritative,  final ;  and  this  must 
embrace  all  that  has  been  written,  so  as 
to  take  the  Divine  authoiity  along  with 
it — to  history  with  the  rest.  \Vo  take 
the  historical  Scripturt>s  in  this  manner 
:ilong  with  the  other  Scriptures  because 
the  inspired  writers  do  all  so  take  them. 
The  historical  Scriptures  are  designed  to 
give  us  the  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  written,  and  ox  the  times 
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gener.ally  from  which  we  have  -received 
them.  On  this  ground  we  can  conceive 
of  it  as  highly  important  that  the  sacred 
narrative  should  present  to  us  much  that 
is  historically  truthful,  but  which  can  not 
be  regarded  as  ethically  just,  or  religiously 
pure.  In  such  cases,  the  general  teaching 
of  Scriptures  is  at  hand,  to  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
the  true  and  the  false.  But  we  see  mis¬ 
chief,  and  mischief  only,  as  consequent  on 
the  theory  which  supposes  that  the  sacred 
writers  may  have  been  inspired  as  reli¬ 
gious  teachers.,  and  at  the  same  time  liable 
to  err  egregiously  as  historians.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reference  ^to  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
spiration  is  all  but  annihilated,  by  limiting 
that  influence  to  the  purely  religious  ele¬ 
ment.  Is  it  possible,  in  all  cases,  to  draw 
the  line  with  clearness  and  certainty  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  and  religious,  and  that 
which  may  not  be  so  described?  Is  it 
not,  in  fiict,  to  the  religious  element  of 
the  Bible,  more  than  to  its  subordinate 
material,  that  exception  is  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  inspiration?  The  skeptic 
may  seem  for  a  season  to  be  directing  his 
appliances  mainly  agmnst  the  outworks  of 
the  Bible — ^its  history  and  science  ;  but  be 
assured  of  it,  this  b  done  that,  so  much 
impediment  being  cleared  away,  the  cita¬ 
del  itself,  consisting  of  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  may  be  brought  to  the 
roimd.  The  scientific  and  the  historical 
o  liot  stand  alone.  The  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  arise  out  of  them,  are  intertwined 
with  them,  are  committed  by  them.  To 
attempt  to  separate  these  woven  thrca^ls. 
is  to  be  involved  in  hopeless  perplexity.”* 
Take,  as  an  illustration,  Abraham’s  offer¬ 
ing  up  Isiiac.  Are  the  ‘incidents  in  that 
narrative  ours  by  inspiration,  and  conse¬ 
quently  certain ;  or  ours  from  merely  hu¬ 
man  tradition,  and  consequently  uncertain  ? 
If  the  latter,  what  becomes  of  the  great 
religious  lesson  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
by  that  event ;  if  the  former,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  doctrine  which  affirms  that 
inspiration  has  nothing  to  do  with  history  ? 
What  we  say  in  this  instance,  we  might 
say  in  hundreds  besides. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  Jierc  that, 
though  the  oocuments  of  various  kinds 
from  which  so  much  of  the  narrative  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  appear  to  have  been 
taken  were  not  in  general  inspired  docu- 

*  British  Quarterly.  Vol.  14.,  pp.  233,  234. 
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ments,  the  men  who  made  use  of  those 
sources  of  information,  together  with  tra¬ 
dition,  were  inspired  men,  so  that  what 
thus  comes  to  us  comes  on  an  inspired 
authority.  If  by  this  statement  be  meant 
that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we 
will  say,  or  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  Luke, 
was  so  inspired  that  he  could  readily  se¬ 
parate  between  the  true  and  the  not  true 
in  these  sources,  giving  us  as  the  result 
the  unmixed  truth,  then  all  that  is  required 
by  the  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  is 
ceded.  But  this  is  not  what  is  memit. 
The  compiler  in  either  of  the  above  cases 
may  have  exercised  his  best  discrimination, 
but  after  all  he  is  supposed  to  have  given 
us  the  true  and  the  fal^e  in  the  same  story. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
supposed  advantage  of  the  partial  inspira¬ 
tion  theory  is  said  to  be  that,  admitting 
this  mixture  of  true  aud  not  true,  it  shows 
us  how  we  may  look  on  the  fact,  and  not 
be  much  troubled  about  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  some  nine¬ 
teen  twentieths  of  the  religious  truth  com¬ 
ing  to  us  in  the  Bible,  comes  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  historjr  and  biography.  In 
this  fact  we  have  evidence,  not  only  that 
the  Bible  must  have  been  designed  for 
the  hands  of  the  people,  but  evidence  that 
its  biography  and  history  must  be  true. 
To  suppose  that  such  a  medium  should 
have  been  chosen  to  such  an  extent,  and 
to  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
medium  has  been  left  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  every  sort  of  mistake  and  efror, 
would  be,  we  think,  to  impeach  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Divine  wisdom. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  sacred 
history,  even  in  this  view,  is  as  veracious  as 
history  in  general,  and  that  the  evidence 
which  is  sufficient  'to  warrant  faith  in  other 
histories  should  be  sufficient  to  induce 
faith  in  this  history.  Our  answer  is,  if  the 
sacred  writers  be  not  inspired  in  their 
teaching  as  historians,  as  well  as  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  then  they  fall  even  below 
the  ordinary  level  as  authorities.  Genesis 
gives  us  a  history  of  creation,  which  no 
man  could  have  witnessed,  or  have  known 
any  thing  about  except  by  revelation. 
John  gives  us  discourses  from  the  lips  of 
the  Saviour,  which  could  not  have  oeen 
given  accurately  from  mere  memory.  So 
in  a  number  of  cases.  Now  Moses  and 
John  were  aided  supcmaturally  in  these 
respects — that  is,  inspired,  or  they  were 
not.  If  they  were  so  aided,  then  the 
question  is  settled ;  if  they  were  not,  then 


they  cease  to  be  trustworthy,  inasmuch  as 
they  stand  convicted  of  having  attempted 
to  do,  by  merely  natural  means,  what  no 
merely  natural  means  could  have  sufficed 
to  accomplish.  If  they  are  not  inspired 
witnesses  in  these  matters,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  they  are  no  witnesses. 
The  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  that  of  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
doubt  as  regards  the  truth  of  the  things 
which  they  report  to  us  as  true.  If  they 
have  done  this  without  inspiration,  then 
they  have  done  it  without  adequate  war¬ 
rant,  and  their  authority,  in  consequence, 
is  not  only  deeply  impaired,  it  is,  in  fact, 
gone. 

We  have  objected  to  the  theory  of 
partial  inspiration,  that  it  devolves  on  the 
common  readers  of  the  Bible  the  difficult, 
if  not  the  impossible  task  of  separating  the 
religious  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Bible 
from  material  declared  to  be  more  or  less 
deceptive.  In  reply  here,  it  may  be  said, 
that  we  all  of  us  admit  that  there  is  much 
in  the  Bible  to  disapprove  as  well  as  to 
approve,  and  that  thus  there  is  a  shifting 
of  the  material  of  the  volume  that  must 
be  more  or  less  made  by  every  man.  This 
is  true  enough.  Satan,  as  we  know,  is 
allowed  to  utter  his  lie  even  in  Scripture, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  it 
is  a  lie.  Bad  men  are  permitted  to  give 
expression  there  to  bad  maxims  and  bad 
feelings.  But  it  is  easy  in  such  cases  to 
see  that  the  tree  is  bad,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  like  it.  Even  good  men,  as  they 
are  presented  there,  manifest  their  imper¬ 
fections;  but  we  have  the  general,  the 
clear,  and  the  certain  teaching  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  to  enable  us  to  see  when  good  men 
^eak  and  act  consistently,  and  when  they 
do  not.  No  man  of  ordinary  discernment 
needs  fail  of  making  such  distinctions. 
What  the  sacred  writers  give  us  as  history, 
must  be  true  as  history.  For  that  they 
are  responsible  ;  and  they  are  further  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  they  approve  as  well  .os 
record — but  there  their  responsibilities  end . 

Nor  should  we  quit  this  topic  M'ithout 
observing,  that  supposing  the  sacred 
writers  to  have  been  inspired  at  all,  no 
reason  can  be  adduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  against  the  idea  of  their  being 
inspired  in  regard  to  the  history  they 
give  us,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  their 
general  teaching.  For  adequate  reasons, 
we  can  understand  why  they  should  not 
have  been  inspired  to  become  our  pre- 
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ceptors,  more  than  very  partially,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  natural  science;  but  of  the  common 
facts  in  history,  they  were  as  capable  of 
judging  then  as  we  are  now,  and  while 


we  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  leaving  them 
to  fidl  into  error  in  that  quarter,  very^ 
weighty  considerations  suggest  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  being  secured  against  it. 
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Wk  are  not  about  to  treat  of  gold  as 
the  passion  auri  sacra  fames^  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  prize-essay  against  covetous¬ 
ness  ;f  but  our  aim  will  be  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  one  view  what  we 
have  been  enabled  to  learn  from  many 
quarters  respecting  the  natural  sources  of 
gold,  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
conditions  which  appear  to  govern  its  de¬ 
position,  and  the  mode  of  its  occurrence, 
together  with  its  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  opin¬ 
ions  worthy  of  scientific  name  have  pre- 


•  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals,  and  on  (he  Depreciation  of  Gold.  By  M. 
IfiCHEL  Cbevaubb,  Translated  by  D.  Fubbbs 
Campbell,  Esq.  London.  1853. 

Land,  Labor,  and  Gold;  or,  Two  Tears  tn  Vic¬ 
toria,  etc.  By  WiLUAM  Hownr.  Two  Volumes. 
London.  1855. 

f  Had  Pliny  been  liviofi'  at  the  time,  he  mi^t 
have  competed  for  Dr.  Conquest’s  prize,  since,  in  eom- 
mendng  a  chapter  on  goH  he  speaks  thus  *  “  Oh  I 
that  the  use  of  gold  was  clean  gone  I  W«uld  God 
it  could  possibly  be  quite  abolished  among  men, 
setting  them,  as  it  doth,  into  such  a  cursed  and  ex¬ 
cessive  thirst  after  it— ^  I  may  ua«  the  words  of 
most  renowned  writers — a  thing  that  the  best  men 
have  always  reproached  and  railed  at,  and  the  only 
means  found  out  for  tlie  ruin  and  overthrow  of  man¬ 
kind.  What  a  blessed  world  was  that,  and  much 
happier  than  this  whereia  we  live,  whe^  in  all  the 
dealings  between  men,  there  was  no  coin  handled, 
but  their  whole  traffic  was  managed  by  bartering 
and  cxclianging  ware  for  ware,  and  one  commodity 
for  another,  as  the  practice  was  in  the  time  of  the 
l^jan  war,  as  Homer,  a  writer  of  good  credit,  doth 
testify!” 


vailed  on  some  of  these  points.'  These 
opinions,  however,  are  scarcely  known  to 
the  general  public,  nor  should  wo  be  able 
to  conceive  of  the  wide  and  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  mass  of  people  on  snch  mat¬ 
ters,  if  we  did  not  see  how  extensively 
certain  companies  just  expired  have  been 
able  to  win  golden  opinion*  irom  all  sorts 
of  men.  Of  these  companies  we  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  at  the  end  of  our  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  singular  that,  out  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  recent  travelers’  books  on  the 
Californian  and  Australian  discoveries  of 
gold,  scarcely  one  that  we  have  seen  has 
much  scientinc  information  of  value.  It 
will  be  as  well,  too,  to  indicate  the  prob¬ 
able  limits  of  auriferous  repositories,  so 
that  Bicn  may  at  least  know  in  what  kinds 
of  places  gold  may  be  found,  and  where 
if  will  certainly  not  be  found.  To  this  we 
shall  add  some  notices  of  the  modes  of 
extraction  from  the  soil  and  the  rock,  and 
the  most  reliable  statistics  of  the  actual 
produce  of  gold  in  our  day,  especially 
from  Australia  and  California.  In  the 
present  paper,  we  shall  confine  our  observ¬ 
ations  to  gold,  only  referring  to  silver  in 
some  statistical  statements  of  the  returns 
of  the  precious  metals  collectively.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  we  shall  glance  at  some  topics  of 
special  interest. 

And  first,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  far  gold  w.as  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  whence  they  gathered  it.  Gold,  be¬ 
ing  always  found  in  its  native  or  metallic 
state,  and  being  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
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tifhl  yellow  color,  would  attract  the  eye 
of  the  most  uneducated  and  thoughtless 
traveler,  while  other  metallic  substances 
lying  in  his  path  would  offer  no  positive 
.ittraction  to  the  eye,  and  would  therefore 
not  awaken  his  observation.  In  its  super¬ 
ficial  accumulations,  borne  as  they  have 
been  by  floods  into  valleys,  and  dissemin¬ 
ated  in  minute  particles  amongst  rolled 
[Kibbles,  the  eye  of  the  curious  would  soon 
discover  the  glittering  scales  and  par¬ 
ticles,  especially  where  summer  heats,  by 
drying  up  the  water,  rendered  those  beds 
which  had  formed  river  channels,  and  the 
courses  of  river  torrents,  dry  paths  for 
the  journeys  of  migratory  man.  In  the 
first  records,  therefore,  of  man’s  progress, 
it  is  indicated  as  the  st.andard  of  Lis  social 
]>osition,  as,  alas !  it  is  to  too  great  an 
extent  at  this  day.  The  sacred  historian, 
in  speaking  of  the  river  Pison,  (probably 
the  Euphrates,)  observes  that  it  eticom- 
poMeth  the  whole  land  of  JIavilah,  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  the  land  is 
gdod.  Job  mentions  gold  (chap.  28; 
1,  15,  «c.)  five  times  in  one  chapter; 
and  further  informs  us,  that  the  earth  hath 
dust  of  gold,  a  phra.se  which  shows  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
of  gold  in  sands  and  soils.  It  does  not 
appear  that  up  to  this  period  gold  had 
been  employed  as  money,  and  we  find 
both  it  and  rilvet  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  by  weight ;  biit,  when,  after  his  tri¬ 
als,  the  wealth  of  J oh  waa  restored,  we 
are  informed  that,  in  addition  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  money  which  his  visitors  brought 
him,  each  of  them  also  brought  an  ear-ring 
of  gold,  thus  proving  the  early  vse  of  this 
metal  for  personal  ornaments.  VTe  also 
gather  from  Scripture  that  gold  must  have 
been  beaten  into  thin  plates  at  a  Very 
early  period,  since  the  ark  of  shittim  wood, 
was  covered  with  gold,  both  on  the  outside 
and  the  inside,  as  w'ere  also  the  staves, 
the  wooden  Uthle  with  its  staves,  the  altar 
of  burnt  incense,  etc. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  times  we  re¬ 
mark  periods  when  gold  was  accumulated 
in  great  abundance.  The  reign  of  Solo¬ 
mon  was  apparently  the  first  of  these  pe¬ 
riods,  and  that  Hebrew  King  selected  in 
a  sin^e  year  six  hundred  and  three-score 
and  six  talents,  (1  Kings  10:14,  etc.,) 
which  we  may  conjecture  to  amount  in 
our  money  to  about  £800,000.  The  ships 
of  the  King  also  brought  from  Ophir  450 
talents  of  gold,  or  £190,800.  His  throne 
was  of  ivory,  overlaid  uTth  the  best  gold  ; 


all  his  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold,  and 
aU  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Fhrest  of 
l^ebanon  were  of  pure  gold  ;  none  were  of 
silver  :  it  was  nothing  aceounted  of  in  the 
dags  of  Solomon,  and  the  King  made  sil¬ 
ver  to  be  as  stones  in  Jerusalem. 

Ninus,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and 
Semiramis,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  had 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  The  wealth 
of  Croesus,  who  lived  about  540  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  is  proverbial,  and  the  presents 
which  he  made  to  the  temple  oi  Delphi 
araoujited  to  4000  talents  of  silver  and 
270  talents  of  gold,  nearly  equal  to 
£3,000,000  sterling,  if  our  notions  of  the 
value  of  the  ancient  talent  be  correct.  In 
a  story  of  Herodotus,  I^’-thias  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  entertaining  Xerxes  and  his 
whole  army,  and  as  stating  that  he  was 
possessed  of  money  which  is  estimated  at 
£3,600,000.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Appian, 
the  Egyptian  treasury  contained  no  less 
than  £178,000,000.  This  was  obtained 
by  collecting  with  an  armed  force  all  the 
silver  and  gold  of  the  people. 

Hio  wealth  of  the  Romans  was  im¬ 
mense,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some  his¬ 
torical  incidents.  When  Cwsarwas  killed 
in  the  ides  of  March,  Anthony  owed 
£320,000,  which  he  paid  before  the  Kal¬ 
ends  of  April  out  of  the  public  money,  and 
sqtiandered  (according  to  Adams)  more 
than  £5,600,000.  Caesar  himself,  before 
he  set  out  for  Spain,  was  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  £2,018,000.  Lentulns  pos-sessed 
£3,229,166.  Claudius,  a  freedman,  saved 
£2,500,000.  Augustus  obtained  from  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  his  friends 
(some  peo[>le  will  leave  their  fortunes  to 
their  Sovereigns)  no  less  than  £32,291,666 
sterling.  Tiberius  left  at  his  death  the 
enormous  sum  of  £21,796,875,  which  Ca¬ 
ligula  is  said  to  have  squandered  in  a 
^gle  year.  Ve8[>asian  estimated  at  his 
accession  that  the  money  which  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Commonwealth  required 
was  £322,916,000.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  wealth  of  the  world  ap¬ 
peared  to  flow  into  the  treasuries  of  Rome, 
when  the  production  of  gold  from  the 
Homan  mines  in  Illyria  and  Sp.ain  sudden¬ 
ly  cc'ased,  and  for  s  long  period  the  world 
received  no  new  accession  of  metallic 
wealth.  Jacob,  in  his  History  of  the  Pre¬ 
cious  Metals,  has  computed  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Roman  Empire 
for  several  years,  and  shows  the  rate  of 
diminution  to  which  the  enormous  wealth 
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of  the  Au^^tan  period  was  subject.  The 
highest  amoonte  are  as  follows : 


A.D.  Amoant. 

14  .  £.368,000,000 

60  .  322,200,000 

122  .  .  269,182,000 

194  .  209,987,420 

206  .  168,749,804 

410  . .  107^4§fiJiaA_ 


The  decline  had  reached,  in  the  year  806, 
to  the  sum  of  £33,674,250. 

It  is  singular  that  no  Grecian  or  Ro¬ 
man,  nor,  in  fact,  any  ancient  writer, 
should  have  left  us  a  treat&e  on  the  mines 
or  sources  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
ancients.  The  absence  of  such  a  treatise 
is  felt  the  more  when  we  attempt  to  real¬ 
ize  the  vast  accumulations  just  mentioned. 
Although  we  have  a  Columella  De  Re 
Rustied,  and  a  Vitruvius  on  Architecture, 
yet  we  have  no  author  De  Re  MetaUied, 
nor  do  we  road  of  any  such  author.  Some 
notices  in  Pliny’s  Natural  llUtoryy  and  a 
few  scattered  sentences  in  Herodotus  and 
others,  are  all  we  have  appertaining  to 
the  subject.  Would  that  some  idle  man 
of  the  Rom.an  Empire  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  so  interesting  a  tojno;  and  that 
Horace,  instead  of  sipping  his  Chian  or 
Faleniian  wines,  or  Martial,  instead  of 
penning  sill^  epigrams,  had  given  to  all 
time  a  serviceable  treatise  upon  it !  As 
it  i^  the  only^  writer  on  the  Grecian  me¬ 
tallic  wealth  18  a  modem  German,  lioeckh, 
who,  to  his  Public  Economy  of  Atherie, 
has  added  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurion,  in  which  he  has 
investigated  the  subject  with  great  cri¬ 
tical  sUll. 

There  were  gold  mines  in  Thrace  and 
the  island  of  Thasus.  Thessaly  produced 
ores  wliich  were  rich  in  gold.  The 
supplies  of  Solomon  were  derived  from 
Ophir,*  thought  to  be  the  modem  Sofala 
in  Afidca.  Pallas  describes  the  remains 
of  very  ancient  mines,  (perhaps  of  the 
Scythians,)  and  Lepechin  and  Gmelin  vi¬ 
sited  those  remains  of  very  early  mining 
works  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Ural 
mountiuns.  That  gold  region  still  yields 
some  amount  of  the  metal.  It  is  evident 
that  much  gold  was  procured  from  the 
mines  of  N  ubia  and  Ethiopia.  These,  like 

*  Whore  Ophir  was,  has  puzzled  many  geo¬ 
graphers  to  say.  Huet  and  Bruce  have  plac^  it  at 
rnfalA,  South  Africa.  Some  seek  it  in  the  land  of 
Yemen,  whose  capital  is  Sophar,  or  Taphar.  Calmet 
places  it  in  Amenia,  at  the  head  of  the  Euphrates. 


I  those  of  the  Uralian  chain,  afforded  a 
oopper  which  yielded  gold,  and  which  the 
Amcans  knew  how  to  separate.  Belzoni 
proves  that  a  very  e.xtensive  tract  had 
been  worked  in  the  Sahara  mountains. 
The  Pharaohs  derived  their  wealth  from 
these  sources  at  the  expense  of  much 
human  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  Mr. 
Jacob  infers  that  not  less  than  £6,000,000 
sterling  of  the  precious  metals  were  de¬ 
rived  n-om  these  mines,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  must  have  been  gold. 
Croesus  may  have  derived  gold  from  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  river  Pactolus  in 
Lydia. 

The  Romans  obtained  their  supplies  of 
precious  metals  from  various  sources ;  and 
m  tact  mono{x>lized  as  much  of  the  mining 
produce  of  the  world  as  they  could. 
Some  of  their  sources  were  Upper  Italy, 
the  province  of  Aosta,  the  Koric  Alps, 
and  Illyria.  Anciently  Spain  yielded  an 
abundant  su})ply  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  her  quicksilver  served  to  refine. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Asturias,  Galicia, 
and  Lusitania  yielded  £20,000  of  gold 
annually.  Silver  of  the  best  quality  was 
found  in  still  neater  quantities  in  that 
country.  Both  the  Carthagenians  and 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  im¬ 
mense  supplies  from  Spain.  It  is  said 
that  the  single  mine  of  Belbel  yielded  to 
Hannibal  £300  aday ;  and  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  after  Spain  had  been  reduccil 
to  complete  subjection  by  the  Romans, 
these  proud  conquerors  drew  from  it 
upwards  of  £110,000  of  silver  in  the 
space  of  nine  years,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  £12,400  annually.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  silver  mines  in  Spain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carthago  Nova,  which 
yielded  every  day  26,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  uerarium  ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  as 
amongst  the  most  productive  mines  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Roman  Republic,  rich 
gold  mines  near  Aquilcia,  a  town  of  Icti- 
muli,  near  Vercelii,  in  which  26,000  men 
were  constantly  employed.* 

When  a  new  world  was  opened  to  us 
by  the  discovery  of  America,  m  1492,  new 
sources  of  the  precious  metals  were  also 
presented.  From  the  year  1492  to  1500, 
America  furnished  to  Europe  gold  and 
silver  to  the  value  of  £52,000.  In  1502, 
Orlando  dispatched  about  £70,000 ;  but 

•  Pliny’s  “  Natural  History,”  33 :  4.  The  number 
of  men  employed  must  be  overstated;  at  least,  il 
they  were  employed  in  mining. 
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most  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  little 
of  the  wealth  reached  Spain.  Up  to 
1519,  the  annual  produce  of  American 
"old  was  never  greater  than  £52,000. 
At  this  period  Cortes  acquired  Mexico, 
and  he  obtained  at  Chaleo  presents 
amounting  to  £70,000  sterling.  When 
Montezuma  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Spain,  he  pud  £65,000  in  gold  into  the 
chest  of  the  army ;  and  Bernal  Diaz  re¬ 
ports  that,  on  taking  Tenochtitlan,  £80,000 
ieU''into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Pi- 
zarro  landed  in  Peru  in  1527,  and  in  the 
twenty  years  which  elapsed  between  that 
time  and  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Potosi,  America  forwarded  to 
Spain  £630,000  of  gold  every  year.  Thus 
the  produce  of  gold  in  the  sixty-three 
years  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
America,  amounted  to  £17,058,000  ster¬ 
ling.  Mr.  Jacob  has  calculated  that  the 
total  gold  and  silver  coin  in  Europe,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1599,  was  in  value 
equal  to  £130,000,000.  The  entire  supply 
of  gold  for  Europe  during  the  century 
from  1600  to  1700  was  obtained  from 
America,and  amounted,  in  the  one  hundred 
years  to  £337,500,000  of  precious  metals. 
Of  this  amount  £33,000,000  were  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  India,  and  China ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  £60,000,000  of 
gold  were  employed  in  decorating  churches, 
and  generally  for  ornamental  purposes.  If 
£34,000,000  be  allowed  for  the  loss  by 
wear  of  money,  etc.,  then  the  amount  of 
coined  money  in  Europe  in  1699  was 
£297,000,000  sterling. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  was  still  mainly 
derived  from  the  Americas;  the  great 
Mexican  mine  of  Valenciana  producing 
£125,000  sterling  per  annum  for  forty 
years,  and  the  district  of  Zaocatecas  adding 
largely  to  the  amount :  these  sources  were, 
however,  rapidly  failing  toward  the  end 
of  the  century.  A  detailed  list  of  these 
supplies  is  given  by  Humboldt,  in  periods 
of  ten  years  from  1700  to  1809.  The 
total  product  for  the  whole  time  of  110 
years  was  £304,039,783.  Such  is  the  sum 
of  exact  returns  from  the  several  mints. 
But  to  this  must  be  added  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Mexico  which  did  not  pay  duty, 
and  passed  into  other  channels,  equal  to 
£68,000,000.  The  total  amount  would 
thus  be  for  1 10  years,  £364,847,739.  This 
would  give  an  annual  average  product  of 
£3,316,706.  Furthermore,  we  must  add 
to  the  total  amount  from  Mexico,  as  just 


stated,  the  gross  amount  from  Peru,  Co- 
lumbia,Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres, which  was 
(for  the  same  period)  £273,293,356.  This 
again  would,  if  increased  by  the  amount 
ofthe  contraband  trading, viz., £68,223,339, 
amount  to  more  than  £340,000,000.  Thus, 
then,  the  gross  product  of  the  Americas 
from  1700  to  1809,  inclusive,  would  stand 
thus : 


From  Mexican  mines .  £364,847,739 

From  Peru,  Columbia,  Chili,  and 

Buenos  Ayres .  273,298,856 

Add  for  contraband .  68,823,389 


«  '  . — . 

Total  from  Spanish  America. .  £706,464,434 
Total  from  Portuguese  America  80,000,000 


Grand  total  from  the  Americas  £786,464,434 


The  gold-dust  of  Africa,  with  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Europe,  may  be  estimated 
at  the  annual  value  of  £900,000.  The 
annual  value  of  the  precious  metals 
from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
being  about  £7,000,000,  (according  to  the 
above  view,)  the  annual  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  Europe,  during  the  last  century, 
was  at  the  rate  of  £8,000,000,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  estimate  the 
reduce  of  the  precious  metals  since  1810; 
ut,  from  the  calculations  of  M‘Cullocb, 
who  reliea  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt, 
we  may  estimate  the  annual  produce  of  the 
American  mines  as  equaling  £8,700,000. 
In  1840,  the  American  mines  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  a  produce  equal  to 
£5,600,000  per  annum. 

As  we  have  thus  arrived  at  our  own 
days,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  time  from 
mere  statistical  statements,  and,  before 
we  return  to  figures,  look  at  the  geologi¬ 
cal  occurrence  and  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gold. 

Gold  is  found,  as  to  geological  position, 
in  the  primary  groups  of  rocks,  including 
the  “  transition  strata  ”  of  earlier  writers ; 
which,  as  they  contain  the  oldest  organic 
remains,  have  been  recently  denominated 
“  palieozoic.”  This  series  constitutes  the 
dorsal  spine  of  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  There 
are,  however,  vast  regions,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  three  fourths  of  all  known 
lands,  where  no  such  rocks  appear.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  it  is  only  in  the 
palaeozoic  group  of  rocks,  as  above  defined, 
(including  certain  associated  igneous 
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rocks,)  that  gold  has  been  found  in  quan* 
titles  sufficient  to  pay  for  working.  All 
the  vein-stones,  or  rock  masses,  from 
which  much  gold  has  been  derived, 
(whether  by  natural  catastrophes  or  by 
human  endeavor,)  belong  to  the  primary 
and  transition  groups,  and  especially  to 
those  portions  of  them  which  have  been 
modified  by  the  eruption  of  matter  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  or  at  a  very  elevated  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  now  thought  that  the 
gold-bearing  rocks  are  not  confined  to 
particular  geographical  zones,  as  formerly 
supposed  ;  but  they  are  found  protruding 
more  or  less  as  meridional  bands  in  all 
countries  where  the  primary  series  of  rocks 
is  visible  and  prominent. 

Where  primaeval  breakers,  waves,  and 
currents  acted  on  the  rocks  containing 
gold,whether  it  were  disseminated  through 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  or  confined  to  the 
quartz  veins  traversing  it,  fragments  of  the 
auriterous  rock  would  be  detached  equally 
with  other  pieces.  Such  fragments,  either 
slightly  worn,  or  altogether  broken  and 
ground  down,  would  afterward  be  found 
in  the  drift-clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  and 
would  in  adl  probability  be  much  richer 
in  gold  than  tne  actual  gold-bearing  rocks 
themselves.  A  current  of  water  having 
sufficient  force  to  bear  down  sand,  or 
pebbles  of  quartz,  or  any  other  rock  of 
perhaps  2^  specific  gravity,  might  not  be 
able  to  move  along  associated  fragments 
of  gold,  which  metal  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  i  8  or  1 9.  Moving  water  has,  therefore, 
formerlv  eflfected  upon  the  auriferous 
rocks  that  which  the  miner  would  now 
effect,  namely,  has  broken  them  up  into 
fragments,  swept  away  the  lighter  par¬ 
ticles,  and  left  tne  gola  behind. 

Kivers  are  great  natural  cradles,  (to 
use  a  digger’s  term,)  sweeping  off  all  tne 
lighter  and  finer  particles  at  once,  the 
heavier  ones  remaining  lodged  against 
any  natural  impediments,  or  being  left 
where  the  current  slackened  in  force  or 
velocity.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
auriferous  drift  may  become  richer  in 
gold  than  the  mass  of  the  rock  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  and  there  are  other 
reasons,  also,  why  the  auriferous  drift  of 
a  country,  first  deposited  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gold,  should  be  richer  than  any 
subsequent  one. 

In  considering  the  action  of  currents 
and  rivers,  we  discover  the  causes  of  the 
condition  of  gold  in  alluvium.  Very  large 
fragments  of  gold,  or  even  of  quartz,  or 


other  rock  containing  much  gold,  would 
not  be  carried  far  by  any  imaginable 
stream  of  water.  The  discovery  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  larger  pieces  of  gold,  named 
nuggets,  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of 
the  neighboring  parent  site;  when  we  find 
the  one,  we  can  not  be  far  from  the  other, 
even  though  we  cannot  penetrate  to  its 
depths.  On  the  contrary,  gold  dust,  in 
scales  or  spangles  of  the  metal,  may  be 
transported  to  considerable  distances. 
From  such  differences  may  arise  a  fairly 
equable  distribution  of  gold  over  large 
spaces  of  drift ;  for  the  waters,  which  had 
power  enough  to  move  the  large  frag¬ 
ments  a  few  hundred  yards,  would  carry 
the  smaller  ones  some  miles  away.  In  the 
former  case,  rich  lumps  would  be  deposit¬ 
ed  sparingly  here  and  there  ;  in  the  other, 
scales  and  spangles  would  be  scattered 
like  broadcast  seed  from  the  sower,  and 
cast  equally  over  the  wide  spaces  where 
the  currents  began  to  lose  their  force  and 
speed.  When  we  find  gold  in  the  sands 
of  rivers,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it 
was  detached  from  the  rock  by  the  actual 
water  of  those  rivers.  It  may  have  been 
thus  detached  to  a  small  extent,  but  ri¬ 
vers  would  scarcely  be  able  to  abrade 
many  auriferous  spots  in  these  beds  of 
rock.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  look 
still  fijrther  back  to  the  older  drifts,  which 
would  be  naturally  accumulated  in  the 
lowest  hollows  and  depressions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  rocks,  or  in  the  preexisting  val¬ 
leys  ;  and  as  the  rivers  of  a  country  na¬ 
turally  follow  the  same  course,  it  is  from 
these  loose  and  incoherent  materials  that 
a  river  derives  its  store  of  gold.  We 
may  presume  that  a  river  which  tr.aTer8es 
a  country  of  auriferous  drift  by  its  action 
resifts  and  reassorts  the  materials  that 
have  once  been  sifted  by  the  waters  in 
which  the  drift  was  formed,  carrying  for¬ 
ward  all  the  matters  that  fall  into  it,  but 
soon  depositing  the  heavier  matters,  and 
sweeping  off  all  the  lighter  particles  into 
distaht  and  lower  regions. 

If  we  stand  upon  a  hill  in  our  own 
country,  and  glance  at  the  windings  of 
some  subjacent  river,  we  observe  that,  as 
it  winds  through  the  valley,  it  attacks 
first  one  bank  and  then  another,  eating 
into  the  base  of  a  cliff  where  the  full  force 
of  the  current  rolls  against  it,  and  causing 
the  continual  fidl  of  small  portions  of  it 
into  the  water,  and  then  depositing  them 
below,  in  places  where  the  current  is 
checked  by  some  impediment.  It  is  thus 
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that  Band  banks  and  silted  banks  are 
formed ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  ma^  be 
led  to  examine  the  proper  places  in  nver- 
conrses  for  gold  dust.  First  the  search 
should  be  made  in  the  inside  curve  of  the 
river’s  bend,  where  sand  banks  and  spits 
are  accumulating,  or  wherever  the  force 
of  the  current  is  checked,  and,  conse- 
auently,  the  transported  materials  are 
aeposited.  Next,  where  a  river  has  cut 
down  through  the  drift  to  the  solid 
rock  below,  especially  if  hard  putting 
ribs  of  rock  stretch  across  it,  as  is  often 
the  case,  gold  is  most  likely  to  be  dropped 
in  the  upper  side,  and  in  the  holes  and 
crevices  of  these  rocky  bars  where  they 
check  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  catch 
any  heavy  matters  that  might  be  rolled 
along  at  its  bottom.  If  a  digger  can  turn 
the  bed  of  a  river,  such  a  miner’s  ma- 
nceuvre  at  the  right  spot,  where  there  are 
several  natural  bars,  (“  cleets,”)  or  where 
there  are  holes  in  the  rock  for  the  gold  to 
drop  into,  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
accumulated  results  of  centuries  of  natural 
gold  washings.* 

The  drift  deposit  of  gold  is  thus  seen  to 
be  fer  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  fine 
sands,  which  are  even  now  annually  brought 
down  by  rivers,  and  which  do  contain 
gold  in  workable  quantities.  As  regards 
age,  there  are  three  stages  in  the  aurifer¬ 
ous  accumulations:  1.  The  age  of  the 
formation  of  ^oldf  in  rocks,  as  quartz; 
2.  Tbe  deposition  in  the  ancient  drift 
derived  from  these  rocks;  and,  8.  The 
more  modem  and  existing  drifiings  in 
river  sands,  found  upon  the  surface.  The 
second  may  be  found  under  a  cover  con¬ 
sisting  of  soil,  peat,  and  sand,  or  gravel, 
the  thickness  or  which  varies  from  one  to 
seventy  feet.  Seventy  feet  is,  indeed,  the 
greatest  thickness  of  cover  yet  met  with 
in  the  Russian  gold  stream-works  at 
Krestowosdwischensk  in  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains.  An  Australian  lecturer  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  deposits  at  the  Ballarat  digg¬ 
ings:  “On  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
turf  in  a  layer  of  about  a  foot  thick,  below 
which  was  a  layer  of  rich  black  dluvial 
soil,  and  below  that  gray  clay;  below  that 
amin  was  a  description  of  red  gravel, 
\riiich  was  sometimes  very  good,  then 
red  or  yellow  clay  in  which  gold  was 


*  From  the  “  Obaorations’’  of  J.  B.  Jukes,  Esq., 
vbo  visited  Australia. 

f  There  are  geological  reasons  for  thinking  that 
gold  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  compared,  at 
least,  with  tin,  copper,  lend,  etc. 


found ;  and  then  a  stratum,  varying  in 
thickness,  of  clay  streaked  with  various 
colors,  and  scarcely  worth  working.  The 
next  stratum  was  of  hard,  white  pipe-clay, 
which  was  a  decided  barrier.  Immedi¬ 
ately  above  it,  however,  was  a  thin  layer 
of  chocolate-colored  clay,  tough  and 
soapy :  this,  the  celebrated  ‘  blue  clay,’ 
was  very  rich.”  The  ground  in  which  the 
diggings  were  situated  was  a  sloping 
bank.  The  blue  clay  is  found  near  the 
surface  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  that  is,  at 
the  depth  of  a  foot ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  dig  twenty  feet  before  reach¬ 
ing  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Latrobe,  ex-Govemor  of 
Victoria,  describes  the  Ballarat  diggings 
as  carried  on  through  :  1.  Red  ferruginous 
earth  and  gravel ;  2.  Streaked  yellowish 
and  red  clay ;  3.  Quartz  gravels  of  mode¬ 
rate  size;  4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and 
boulders,  masses  of  ironstone  set  in  very 
compact  clay,  hard  to  work  ;  5.  Blue  and 
white  clay ;  6.  Pipe-clay.  He  also  ob¬ 
serves,  that  in  some  workings  the  pipe¬ 
clay  may  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet ;  in  others,  not  at  thirty 
and  upward.  These  are  popular  descri^ 
ers;  but  recently  ^me  geologically-in¬ 
structed  persons  have  inspected  these  de¬ 
posits^  and  from  one  of  them  we  Beam 
such  particulars  as  lead  to  the  following 
arrangement  of  the  alluvial  deposits  in  a 
more  scientific  form.  They  may  be  thus 
displayed  as  to  geological  chronology : 


I.  Deposits  older 
than  ba.salt 


II.  Newer  than 
basalt 


f  A.  Before  the  eruption  of 
ba.salt  and  the  bearing 
beds  of  basalt-boulders, 
which  are  called  “  char- 
riages.” 

B.  ContempoAneons  with 

charriagee  of  basalt- 
boulders. 

C.  Newer  beds  covering 

the  basalt-boulders,but 
older  than  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  c-xisting  val- 
leya 


The  source  of  the  gold  appears  to  be  an 
undefined  succession  of  clay  slates  and  argil- 
laceo-arenaceo-micaoeous  slates,  seemingly 
interstratified,  as  regjards  their  strike,  with 
quartz  veins  of  all  sizes,  which  form  the 
matrix  of  the  gold.  The  basalt  hems  in 
the  gold  district  on  the  east  and  the  west 
like  an  iron  frame-work;  it  is  a  rock  of 
evidently  igneous  origin,  and  has  often 
been  poured  out  or  upward  in  a  moHeu 
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state,  into  or  over  other  strata.  Its  niAg*  \  flakes.  It  was,  however,  more  reOTlarly 
niflcc‘ntpillar-iikeap])earance  is  well  known  I  and  equally  distributed  through  the  soil, 
at  the  Giants’  Causeway  and  at  Stafla.  I  At  the  head  of  the  Turon  river,  among 
A  vast  mass  of  basaltic  rock  has  been  i  the  dark  glens  and  gullies  in  which  it 
fused  forth  in  jwrts  of  Durham  and  near  |  collects  its  head  waters,  in  the  flanks  of 
Dudley,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  |  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  gold  became 
Edinburgh.  |  coarser,  occurring  in  large  lumps  or  nug- 

The  discovery  of  the  great  gold-flelds  of  I  gets ;  l^t  these  were  more  sparingly  dis- 
Australia  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  { tribnted.  These  facts  are  proofs  of  the 
fruit  of  analogical  reasoning  applied  to  I  correctness  of  the  theoretic  description, 
geology.  Sir  It.  I.  Murchinson,  in  his  !  given  above,  of  the  originid  deposition  of 
Address  to  the  Geographical  Society  in  1  the  gold.  Ignorance  was,  of  course,  dis- 
1844,  alluded  to  the  i>ossibility  of  the  i  played  in  some  of  the  local  descriptions  of 
great  eastern  chain^  of  Australia  being  j  the  gold.  It  was  said,  for  example,  to 
auriferous,  basing  his  suggestions  upon  have  been  evidently  in  “a  state  of  fusion,” 
his  knowledge  of  the  auriferous  chain  of  j  which  it  could  scarcely  have  been ;  but 
the  liussian  Ural  Mountains,  and  his  ex-  \  from  having  been  deposited  in  small  holes 
amination  of  Australian  specimens,  maps,  I  and  crevices  of  the  quarts  rock,  and  after- 
and  sections.  This  suggestion  having  [  ward  rolled,  and  perhaps  partially  dis- 
found  its  way  to  the  Australian  journals,  colored  on  the  surlace,  it  might  assume 
a  Mr.  Smith  was  induced,  in  the  year  some  such  form  and  appearance  as  melted 
1849,  to  search  for  gold,  and  he  found  it.  fragments  of  lead.  UJiis,  we  think,  was 
He  sent  the  gold  to  the  Colonial  (Tovem-  the  case,  from  our  inspection,  in  this 
ment,  and  offered  to  disclose  its  loc.aiity  country,  of  a  large  collection  of  nuggets, 
upon  receiving  £500.  The  Governor  not  In  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  map  append^  to  a 
placing  full  faith  in  his  statement,  and  i  Parliamentary  Paper,  we  see  the  aurife- 
remembering  that  all  is  not  gold  that  rous  spots  tinted  in  yellow.  They  occur 
glitters,  declined  to  grant  the  required  at  intervals  along  the  flanks  of  the  great 
sum,  but  offered,  if  Mr.  Smith  would  |  eastern  chain,  or  on  its  lateral  spurs  and 
name  the  locality,  and  the  discovery  were  subordinate  ranges,  through  an  extent  ol 
found  to  be  really  valuable,  to  rew'ard  him  country  about  one  thousand  miles  in 
accordingly.  Mr.  Smith,  doubtless  think-  length.  Several  spots  in  various  part»! 
ing  his  secret  pefectly  secure,  did  not  might  be  named,  but  the  mere  name 
accept  this  offer.  But  two  men  can  rea-  would  convey  no  information.  Some  ol 
son  analogically  as  well  as  one ;  and  a  them,  as  Ballarat,  and  Mount  Alexander, 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  who  arrived  with  the  and  Mount  Blackwood,  north-west  ol 
benefit  and  prestige  of  his  Californian  ex-  Port  Phillip,  have  become  well  known, 
perience,  re-made  the  discovery,  and  ob-  The  geological  focts  are  important.  In 
tained  a  reward  from  the  Government  every  one  of  these  localities  granite  an«l 
upon  their  own  conditions.  j  metamorphic*  rooks  occur,  and  quartz  veint 

This  first  discovery  was  made  near '  are  frequently  spoken  of  In  scarcely 
small  streams  which  run  from  the  northern  j  any  of  them  do  we  find  mention  made  ol 
flank  of  the  Corrobalas  down  to  the  Mac-  j  the  gold  being  seen  in  the  actual  rock  ; 
quarie ;  the  gold  being  found  in  the  sand  j  but  in  the  drii't-clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  oi 
and  gravel  accumulated  especially  on  the  j  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
inside  of  the  bends  of  the  brook,  and  at  i  There  was,  indeed,  a  famous  mass,  called 
the  junction  of  the  two  water-courses,  j  “  the  hundredweight  of  gold,”  found  bj 
where  the  stream  of  each  would  be  often  i  Dr.  Kerr,  north  of  Bathurst ;  but  it  h 
checked  by  the  other.  Being  coarse  gold,  described  as  a  block  of  quartz  highly  au 
its  parent  site  was  at  no  great  distance,  riferous,  lying  among  a  lot  of  other  loose 
and  probably  in  the  quartz  veins  travers-  blocks,  and  evidently  derived  from  a  broad 
ing  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Corro-  quartz  vein  running  up  the  hill  behind 

balas.  The  Government  geologist  reported  - - - 

on  the  truth  of  the  discovery,  and  wiortly  •  J/fftifnorpAie  rocks  consist  of  a  stratified  divisioi 
after  found  gold  in  several  other  localities,  of  what  used  to  be  called  “  primary  rooks.”  Thej 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Turon.  are  higWj  crystalliBe,  such  as  gneiss  and  mica  schist 
Thi,  ,«a  m„oh  wider  .nd  open 

valley,  and  the  gold  accordingly  was  .  other  subterraneous  causes,  under  pressure.  Th< 
much  finer,  occuring  in  small  scales  and  '  action,  however,  is  matter  of  discussion. 
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them.  No  conceivable  current  of  water  Mountains.  These  have  proved  very 
could  have  carried  such  a  mass  tar  from  rich  in  gold.  In  the  live  years  from  1847 
its  original  site.  to  1861  inclusive,  the  quantity  of  gold  and 

Turning  to  California,  we  find  the  auri-  silver  raised  in  Russia  has  amounted  to  a 
ferons  deposits  there  existing  under  the  weight  of  296,932  pounds  troy.  Taking 
same  geological  conditions,  varied  only  by  the  produce  of  1861  from  Erman’s 
local  peculiarities  which  do  not  affect  the  Archives,,  we  find  that  the  Russian  works 
general  characteristics.  Respecting  its  vielded  64,932  pounds  troy  of  gold.  Sir 
future  and  ultimate  produce  of  gold,  it  R.  Murchison  is  disposed  to  consider  that 
has  been  thought  that  the  metal  is  too  the  yield  of  gold  in  Russia  at  the  present 
richly  sprinkled  to  promise  any  very  long  time  is  nearly  equal  to  £8,000,000 
contmuance  of  an  abundant  yield ;  for  it  annum.  Let  us  speak  of  one  locality  in 
has  been  found  by  miners  to  be  almost  a  particular,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  gold 
law,  that  ore  too  highly  concentrated  in  mine,  viz.,  Beresov.  The  mines  there  are 
any  given  locality  of  lodes  and  veins,  is,  said  to  have  yielded,  during  the  century 
in  the  long  run,  much  less  profitable  than  previous  to  1841,  about  24,600  pounds 
when  broadly  and  widely  diffused  through-  avoirdupois  of  gold,  worth  £1,600,000, 
out  a  mass  of  rock.  Hence  other  regions,  and  obtained  from  about  a  million  of  tons 
whose  gold  is  disseminated  through  moun-  of  ore  stuff ;  but  this  amount  is  inferior  to 
tain  masses,  may  afford  a  supply  for  ages  the  recent  and  present  rate  of  yield  of 
to  come,  long  after  the  rich  gravel  troughs  gold  from  these  mines ;  for  some  beds 
of  California  shall  have  been  exhausted,  were  discovered  in  1823  which,  during 
Yet  even  this  supposition  may  prove,  like  one  year,  yielded  gold  to  the  amount  of 
so  many  others  on  the  gold  regions,  un-  262  poods.  Erman,  who  visited  the  place 
founded.  some  years  since,  says :  “  Upon  leaving  the 

There  is,  as  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  has  woods,  we  first  observed  an  infinity  of  con- 
noticed,  this  remarkable  geographical  fea-  ical  heaps  of  mining  rubbish  overspread- 
ture  connected  with  the  mme^  pheno-  ing  the  entire  of  the  open  plain.  These 
mena  of  California :  all  the  great  quanti-  are  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
ties  of  gold  have  been  derived  from  some  in  draining  the  mines.  The  ore  is  pretty 
twelve  or  fourteen  localities  in  that  portion  equally  distributed  as  low  as  the  shafts 
of  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  penetrate.  We  entered  a  mine,  the  shaft 
which  assumes  a  north  north-westerly  di-  of  which  was  105  feet  deep,  but  struck 
rection  from  that  parallel  to  the  meridian  into  a  gallery  about  half-way  down,  in 
it  had  before  followed,  between  87*  30'  which  people  were  at  work.  The  sur- 
north  latitude.  By  reference  to  the  map  rounding  formation  was  soft,  white,  de- 
of  Fremont,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  composing  gneiss,  studded  with  bright 
center  of  this  westward  deflection  is  veins  of  quartz  and  quantities  of  silvery 
directly  opposite  to  where  the  extremity  talc.  Brown  spots  of  crumbling  iron 
of  an  east  and  west  ridge  impinges  on  the  pyrites  are  strewed  through  it ;  but  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  associated  with  the  large  crystals  of  brown  ironstone  are  only 
protuberance  which  alone  has  proved  to  met  with  where  the  quartz  is  deposited  in 
be  so  eminently  auriferous  in  all  the  long  narrow  and  tortuous  streaks  and  veins, 
chain  of  mountains  ranging  from  the  eter-  It  is  from  both  sides  of  the  hard  white 
nal  snow’s  of  Russian  America,  to  Mexico,  lines  that  the  entire  iron  ore  is  collected 
Peru,  and  Chili.  It  is  possible  that  the  containing  the  gold,  partly  dispersed  in 
intersection  of  ridges  may  account  for  a  fine  plates,  and  partly  accumulated  in 
great  local  development  of  metal,  just  as  lines  and  filaments  like  wire.  The  ore  has 
in  mining  practice  at  home  and  abroad  it  to  be  followed  in  every  direction,  till  it 
is  found  that  the  richest  branches  of  mine-  runs  itself  out  in  the  rock ;  for  there  is  no 
ral  veins  are  often  detected  at  their  inter-  uniformity  in  the  range  of  the  veins.” 
sections.  Some  great  laws  of  this  kind,  We  have,  in  this  case,  a  kind  of  aurifer- 
obscure  and  almost  beyond  our  search,  ous  deposit  different  from  those  already 
may  govern  the  thread-like  veins  of  metal  mentioned,  viz.,  gold  combined  with 
in  the  “lodes,”  and  the  enormous  moun-  pyrites,  and  disseminated  in  a  vein  of 
Uun  masses  of  primary  rocks  that  course  quartz.  Auriferous  pyrites  Is  not  unfre- 
and  cross  the  earth  like  gigantic  ribs.  quent  in  several  countries,  and  occurs  ra- 
We  may  now  glance  at  the  gold  tracts  ther  abundantly  in  our  own,  as,  for  exam- 
of  Russia,  chiefly  situated  in  the  Ural  pie,  at  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland.  It 
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appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  in  every 
instance  the  gold  exists  in  pyrites  in  mi¬ 
nute  roetalio  particles,  or  whether,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  it  may  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  combination  with  sulphur.  A  piece 
of  this  kind  of  ore  would  present  to  the 
reader  no  external  indication  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal,  and  can  only  be  known  by 
chemical  analysis :  W'hen  once  known  by 
analysis,  the  outward  appearances  may  be 
recognized  in  other  specimens,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  would  be  that  they  might  also 
contain  gold.  To  find  auriferous  pyrites 
is,  however,  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
finding  gold.  Any  one  may  take  his  fill 
of  this  ore  from  the  vein  called  the  “  Back¬ 
bone,”  near  Alston,  Cumberland  ;  but  he 
would  probably  have  to  expend  a  sover¬ 
eign  in  extracting  from  it  sixteen  shillings’ 
worth  of  gold. 

There  are  several  chances  agiunst  the 
possessor  of  the  ore ;  for  an  ordinary 
practical  assayer  may  be  misled  into  unin¬ 
tentional  mistakes ;  and  all  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  contained  gold.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  sampling  of 
gold  ores,  where  the  precious  metal  is  ir¬ 
regularly  diffused  through  the  mass  in 
particles  of  very  different  size :  for  minute 
errors  in  sampling  will  be  greatly  multi¬ 
plied  when  the  quantity  of  gold  per  ton  is 
calculated  from  the  assaying  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand  grains  of  ore.  A  few 
jiounds  spent,  in  the  first  instance,  in  ob¬ 
taining  assays  from  the  first  practical  che¬ 
mists,  would  have  prevented  the  subse¬ 
quent  loss  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
abortive  gold  mining,  and  the  verification 
of  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Punch :  “  Most  Golden 
Calves,  when  thrown  into  the  crucible  of 
Time,  turn  out  to  be  no  better  than  Pigs 
of  Ijead.” 

Such  being  the  principle  forms  and 
combinations  in  which  gold  occurs,  it  may 
be  possible  to  form  an  approximate  idea 
of  its  geographical  distribution,  founded 
upon  its  raineralogical  conditions.  If  we 
can  obtain  or  form  a  geological  map  of 
any  country,  we  can  see  how  far  its  pa¬ 
laeozoic  rocks  and  newer  tertiaries  extend 
over  it,  if  at  all.  If  absent,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  gold  is  absent ;  if  present,  gold  may 
be  found  in  some  portions  where  those 
rocks  and  beds  prevail.  But,  as  already 
noticed,  that  the  rocks  should  be  meta- 
morphic  or  mineralized  seems  to  be  as 
necessary  as  that  they  should  be  old.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  countries 
which  were  necessarily  to  give  laws  and 


civilization  to  the  ancient  world — viz.. 
Lower  Egypt,  Greece  Proper,  Italy,  etc., 
— should  all  alike  have  been  destitute  of 
gold  procurable  from  their  own  soil,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  geological  cause  that  those 
countries  contain  no  mineralized  old  rocks. 
It  would  be  a  curious  geological  problem 
to  ascertain  why  the  older  rocks,  when 
mineralized,  are  preeminently  auriferous ; 
but  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  is  far 
beyond  our  present  knowledge,  which  has 
only  recently  arrived  at  an  apprehension 
of  the  geological  conditions  of  gold.  In 
pursuance,  however,  of  our  previous  re¬ 
mark,  Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  contains 
scarcely  any  stratum  older  than  secondary 
limestone,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  gold, 
unless  a  part  of  Calabria  be  an  exception. 
But  in  proceeding  to  Sardinia  and  Corsi¬ 
ca,  where  Silurian  and  crystalline  rocks 
are  found,  there  we  find  that  gold  mines 
have  been  worked  in  early  ages. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  a  Gold  Map  of  the  world  might  be 
attempted,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge.  Such  a  map  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  Adolph  Erman,*  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  inspect  it.  From 
Sir.  B.  I.  Murchison  we  learn,  that  the 
constructor  of  this  map  marks  in  it  seven¬ 
ty-seven  tracts  in  which  gold  has  been 
worked,  or  is  known  still  to  exist ;  and 
shows,  in  contradiction  to  the  old  received 
opinion,  how  greatly  it  predominates  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  a  map 
might  be  made  interesting  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  some  degrees  of  shading,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  comparative  richness  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tracts,  and  their  rate,  of  exhaustion. 
In  a  few  paragraphs  we  may  glance  at  the 
districts  which  would  be  included  in  a 
gold  map  of  the  world. 

Gold  abounds  in  Asia,  and  the  deposits 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  very 
rich.  A  piece  of  gold  was  found  there  in 
1826,  weighing  twenty-three  pounds, 
along  with  other  pieces  weighing  three 
quarters  of  a  poimd  each,  together  with 
the  bones  of  elephants.  The  diluvium  is 
all  ferruginous.  In  this  region  a  large 
q^uantity  of  gold  was  accumulated  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Gothic  tribe  of 
the  Massagetffi,  and  must  have  become  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to 
the  Greeks.  We  may  place  the  locality 
of  this  wealth  between  the  53d  and  55th 

•  Geographische  Verbrviiung  des  Goldea.  Berlin, 
1848. 
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degrees  of  latitude.  More  to  the  east,  a 
region  as  large  as  France  has  lately  been 
discovered  with  a  soil  rich  in  gold  dust, 
resting  in  rocks  which  contain  it.  The 
treasures  in  that  part  of  the  Altaic  chain 
called  the  Gold  Mountains  were  discovered 
in  1834,  forming  a  mountain  knot  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  England,  and  from  this  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  has  been  extracted. 
There  is  a  region  of  gold  sand,  not  exact¬ 
ly  known,  but  associated  with  the  fabu¬ 
lous  story  of  gold-collecting  ants.*  This 
region  is  prob^ly  situated  within  a  more 
southern  latitude  of  35”  or  37°,  either  in 
the  Thibetian  highlands,  east  of  the  Polar 
chain,  or  northward  towm-d  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  has  likewise  been  described 
as  an  auriferous  district  by  an  accurate 
Chinese  observer  who  lived  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventh  century.  We  know, 
too,  that  gold  is  found  in  Tibet,  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  peninsula,  in  Japan,  and  in  Borneo  ; 
in  which  latter  island  it  occurs  near  the 
surface  in  six  different  places.  In  the  ex¬ 
tensive  continent  of  India,  gold  seems 
to  be  most  common  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam. 

In  Africa,  gold  has  been  found  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  modem  town  of 
Tripoli  is  built  upon  a  rock  w'ashed  upon 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  southward  and 
westward  it  has  a  large  sandy  plain.  The 
people  may  be  said  to  w'alk  upon  gold. 
The  precious  ore  is  siffed  from  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore,  but  it  is  said  that  whole 
veins  of  this  metal  are  found  inlaid  on  the 
approach  to  Fezsan.  In  the  mountains  of 
Atlas  and  Morocco  there  are  numerous 
iron  mines,  and  some  gold  and  silver 
mines,  not  permitted  to  be  touched.  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  African  £1  Dorado,  the  Bel¬ 
led  el  Tihbr^  i.  “  Land  of  Gold,”  is  the 
great  market  where  all  the  Kafilas  from 
the  north-east  meet  those  of  the  south¬ 
west,  and  though  itself  producing  no  gold, 
is  the  great  market  for  it.  To  the  south 
of  Kajaaga,  and  east  of  Bondou,  is  the 
country  of  Bambouk,t  the  Pera  of  West¬ 
ern  Africa,  from  which  the  greater  part 


*  A  passage  has  been  recentlj  discovered  in  the 
Mahabharatta,  in  which  the  ant-g(dd  is  mentioiied. 
Humboldt,  however,  ooUeoted  shining  grains  of  hya¬ 
lite,  (a  q>ociee  of  quartz,)  brought  toother  in  heaps 
by  ants  in  the  Mexican  highlands,  in  basaltic  (&- 
tiicts. 

f  Not  maiked  in  some  popular  Atlases,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  best  maps. 


of  the  gold  that  finds  its  way  to  the  coast 
is  obtamed.  It  lies  ten  leagues  south  of 
the  Senegal  The  gold  diggings  of  Bam- 
bouk  are  said  (our  authority  is  Mr.  Wyldc) 
to  extend  over  10,000  square  miles.  The 
indolent  natives,  half  a  million  in  num¬ 
ber,  leave  uncultivated  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  order  to  imite  in  villages  near  the 
gold  mines.  These  arc  nation^  property, 
and  the  gold  washing  is  carried  on  during 
eight  moutlis  of  dry  weather,  and  oea.ses 
when  the  rainy  seasmi  oommeuoes.  Tlie 
richest  mine  is  that  of  Natakou.  At 
three  quarters  of  a  league  west  is  a  small 
insulated  round-top)>ed  hill,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  the  w'hole  of  which  is  an  alluvi¬ 
al  formation,  with  a  quantity  of  sand,  pul¬ 
verized  emery,  grains  of  iron  ore,  and  gold 
in  lumps,  grains,  and  spangles.  There  is 
not  a  cubic  foot  of  this  hill  the  soil  of 
which  is  not  loaded  with  gold.  The  natives 
have  perforated  the  hill  in  all  directions 
with  pits  six  fiiet  in  diameter,  and  forty 
feet  deep.  The  deeper  they  go,  the  more 
abundant  is  the  gold.  There  are  1200 
such  pits,  formed  with  a  gentle  slope  and 
8te})s  for  descending  ;  but  as  the  sides  are 
not  planked,  they  frequently  fall  in,  and 
bury  the  laborers.  A  traveler  states  that 
the  Negroes  literally  believe  tliat  riches 
grow  in  hell,  and  that  the  maker  of  all 
tills  gold  is  the  devil — oertauily  a  very 
unsound  creed,  though  indicating  very 
clearly  the  evil  infiuences  of  gold  in  those 
remote  regions.  Bambouk  furnishes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  sold  on  the 
Western  Uoast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  mucli 
of  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez, 
and  Algiers,  and  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
Another  region  of  Africa  where  gold  is 
abundant,  lies  on  the  south-east  coast,  be¬ 
tween  15°  and  22°  of  south  latitude,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Madagascar.  There, 
gold  IS  found  not  only  in  sand,  but  in  veins, 
and  thereabouts  some  place  the  ancient 
Ophir.  Nearer  to  the  Equator,  and  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  the 
Gold  Coast  supplied  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  the  Dutch,  with  immense  trea¬ 
sures  in  gold.  Dr.  Livingston  mentions 
that  he  found  grains  of  gold,  and  gold  dis¬ 
tricts  hitherto  unknown  may  be  discovered 
in  Africa. 

America  is  abundantly  stored  with  gold 
by  nature.  It  is  chiefiy  collected  in  the 
alluvial  soil,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and 
sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  obtained 
from  veins.  In  Mexico  the  gold  is  chiefly 
found  in  its  numerous  silver  veins.  All 
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the  rivers  in  the  province  of  the  Caraecaa,  I 
about  10*  north  of  the  Eqnator,  furnish 
gold.  In  the  Spanish  part  of  America 
gold  is  obtained  in  the  allnvial  soil  in 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Choco, 
where  it  is  more  abtinnant ;  but  in  Peni  it 
has  been  extracted  from  veins  of  unctuoas 
qn.'irti,  marked  with  femiginons  spots, 
in  the  Vice-Royalty  of  La  Plata,  some 
thirty  mines  or  pits  have  been  named  from 
which  gold  has  been  obtained.  The  whole 
ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  town 
of  I>a  Paz  to  fiicasica,  abounds  in  ores 
containing  gold.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
rock  (an  argillacean  schistns)  fell  dowm, 
and  from  this  stone  masses  of  pure  gold, 
weighing  from  tw'o  to  fifty  pounds,  were 
detached.  In  the  Brazils,  gold  is  found 
almost  everywhere  along  the  foot  of  the 
immense  chain  of  mountains  running 
nearly  jiarallel  with  the  coast,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  6*  to  .30“  of  south  latitude.  The 
washings  of  Minas  (ieraes  ham  been  very 
productive.*  The  vicinity  of  the  Rio  das 
Xlortes  (the  River  of  Death)  everywhere 
attests  the  extensive  search  formerly  made 
for  gold  there,  and  the  profusion  of  pre¬ 
cious  metals  found  upon  the  surface.  All 
the  banks  of  the  stream  are  ftirrow’ed  out, 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  mold  has 
l>een  washed  aw'ay,  and  nothing  remains 
but  a  red  earth,  cut  into  square  channels 
like  troughs,  with  a  narrow  ridge  be¬ 
tween. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  has 
been  collected  in  North  Carolina.  The 
gold  region  of  the  United  States  is  a 
metalliferous  belt,  extending  in  a  south¬ 
west  direction  through  the  States  of  Vir- 

gmia.  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
eorgia.  Its  length  is  about  six  hundred 
miles,  and  it  has  a  mean  breadth,  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  edge,  of  about 
eighty  miles.  In  every  part  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  line,  native  gold  is  met  with  in  allu¬ 
vial  deposits  and  in  various  streams,  while 
the  contiguous  rocky  strata  abound  in 
quartz  ore  veins  more  or  less  auriferous. 

Of  California  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  also  of  the  ancient  productiveness  of 
^ain.  We  can  only  name  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz 
Avere  noted  for  auriferous  sands,  and  for 
gold  accompanied  by  silver,  lead,  and  iron 
pyrites,  in  quartz. 


•  Now  wo  Icam  that  the  annual  labor  of  a  slave 
produces  only  about  £4. 


We  have  left  the  Australian  gold  fields 
to  the  last.  They  requii-e  special  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are,  of  course,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  Englishmen.  The  geological  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  originated  and  governed 
these  and  other  auriferous  arifts  we 
have  previously  illustrated,  and  our  pre¬ 
sent  question  is  as  to  their  extent  and 
area,  and  their  probable  yield  of  gold. 
No  reliable  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  several  gold  fields  has  been  yet 
presented  as  a  whole.  The  vague  and 
marvelous  accounts  of  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  do  not  seem  entitled  to  much 
credit,  as  every  man  who  does  not  make 
a  survey  draws  upon  his  imagination. 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  condition  ot  the  gold  dig¬ 
gers,  and  from  them  we  gather  some  few 
tacts  respecting  the  mines  and  the  mining 
prospects.  One  State  document  has, 
however,  appeared,  and  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Australian  papers,  w’hich  come  to 
our  hands  while  aa’C  are  writing. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Victoria 
Legislative  Council,  apj>ointed  to  consider 
and  recommend  the  best  mode  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony, 
have  now  given  their  Report  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  From  this  we  learn,  that  gold  dig¬ 
ging  is  not  by  any  means  the  profitable 
employment  it  Avas  siqiposed  to  be.  Sta¬ 
tistics  represent  that,  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  there  were  100,000  miners,  either 
engaged  in  actual  mining,  or  searching 
for  new  diggings,  upon  the  ^old  fields  ot 
Victoria.  The  estimated  yield  of  gold 
that  year  was  £12,600,000  sterling,  and 
therefore  the  e.arnings  of  each  man  were 
not  more  eight  shillings  per  day — some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  day-laborer’s  wages  in 
the  neighboring  colony — to  say  nothing 
of  the  uncertainties  attending  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  gold-digger,  which  are  great. 
The  method  of  digging  is  wholly  un¬ 
scientific,  much  of  the  gold  is  lost  in 
manipulation,  and  the  chance  of  gain  is 
so  unequal,  that  while  a  few  persons  may 
gain  fortunes,  the  great  majority  are  earn¬ 
ing  only  a  bare  livelihood. 

The  probability  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Victoria  gold  fields  has  been  much 
discussed ;  but  this  Committee  publishes 
a  very  sanguine  opinion  in  favor  of  their 
continued  richness  for  no  less  a  period 
than  2240  years.  The  st.atistics  given  to 
establish  this  Auew  are  those  of  M.  Brache, 
who  is  considered  a  reliable  authority. 
He  estimates  the  auriferous  lands  of  the 
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colony  to  be  20,000  square  miles,  including 
200  square  miles  of  quartz  reefs.  He  com¬ 
putes  that  there  are  about  20,650,000,000 
tons  of  quartz,  which  would  take  100,000 
miners  800  years  to  work  up.  The  value 
of  these,  estimated  at  £1  per  ton,  would 
give  the  enormous  yield  of  £62,000,000 
sterling  per  annum ;  allowing  10,000 
companies,  of  10  men  each,  to  quarry  and 
crush  24  tons  a  day.  The  alluvial  lands 
are  further  estimated  at  20,444,000,000 
cubic  yards ;  and  if  worked  up  by  100,000 
miners,  at  the  rate  of  90,000,000  cubic 
yards  per  annum,  they  would  occupy 
2240  years  in  exhausting  their  treasures. 
The  grand  total  of  the  estimated  auri¬ 
ferous  wealth  of  the  colony  is  put  down 
at  £26,783,000,000  sterling.  Well-di¬ 
rected  surveys,  and  useful  geological 
investigations,  are  strongly  urged  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  best  development  of  these 
immense  auriferous  accumulations. 

Now,  if  due  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  above  estimate,  there  is  still  a  glorious 
and  golden  future  for  the  Australian  dig¬ 
gings.  Of  the  returns  already  made,  we 
can  write  from  a  search  into  Parliamentary 
Papers,  which  afford  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  of  exports  of  gold  from  New  South 
Wales  ana  Victoria  diggings; — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ,  EXPORTS  FROM 


SOUTH 

WALES. 

VICTORIA. 

Tear. 

Value  RterliDg. 

Year. 

Value  sterling. 

1851  .... 

•  £468,336  1 

1851. 

.  £438,000 

1852 . 

.  3,600,175 

'  1852. 

la’iS . 

.  1,781,171  ' 

1853. 

.  8,664,000 

1864 . 

.  773,209  1 

1854. 

.  8,255,000 

1855 . 

.  209,250  { 

1865. 

. 11,808,000 

The  aggre^te  receipts  for  the  five 
years,  from  Itoth  districts,  amount  to 
£41,830,696 ;  of  which  £7,032,141  came 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  £34,830,696 
from  Victoria.  It  appears  that  all  of  this 
vast  amount,  except  about  two  millions, 
was  brought  direct  to  this  country. 

W e  shall  now  include  the  yield  of  the 
California  gold  fields  with  the  Australian, 
for  the  same  five  years,  and  present  the 
whole  in  one  view  : 

YIELD  or  AUSTRALIA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 


Tean.  Vain*  aterllog.  i 

1851  . £8,907, (MJO  I 

1852  .  20,935,000  ‘ 

1853  .  22,445,000 

1854  .  22,629,000 

1855  .  21,421,000 


£102,949,000 
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We  find  that  M.  Chevalier,  without 
giving  particulars,  estimates  the  total  im¬ 
ports  oi  gold  from  Australia  and  Califor¬ 
nia  into  Europe  to  be  £106,000,000, 
which  (as  some  considerable  imports  were 
mada  from  California  before  1851)  may  be 
taken  as  nearly  agreeing  with  the  above  es¬ 
timate,  and  as  probably  founded  upon  it. 
The  gold  fields  of  California  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1 848.  In  1 844,  the  total  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States  was  (ac¬ 
cording  to  a  newly-issued  State  Paper) 
estimated  at  100,000,000  dollars.  The 
imports  and  receipts  of  bullion  at  the 
Mint,  from  American  mines,  (after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  exports  to  September  30th,  1856,) 
have  added  at  least  150,000,000  dollars 
to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States ;  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  amount  brought  in  by  emi¬ 
grants  and  returning  travelers,  or  the 
amounts  so  taken  out,  or  used  in  manu¬ 
factures. 

These  great  amounts  are,  we  believe, 
beyond  the  expectations  and  prophecies 
of  the  highest  authorities  a  few  years  ago. 
A  highly  resiiected  Government  oflicer, 
who  has,  more  than  any  other  such  gen¬ 
tleman,  devoted  himself  to  statistics,  de¬ 
clared  in  a  lecture,  published  in  1853,  “  It 
has  been  estimated  that  £23,000,000  of 
gold  and  silver  will  be  added  to  our  store 
of  precious  metals  this  year.  This  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  exaggerated  statements 
arising  out  of  the  fever  of  the  day.  We 
shall  not  receive  more  than  £11,000,000 
from  the  United  States,  California  and 
Australia ;  and  if  we  receive  £3,000,000 
more  from  all  the  other  sources  of  supply, 
it  will  be  as  much  as  we  may  expect. 
Many  former  sources  of  supply  are  cut 
off,  and  the  probability  is,  that  we  shall 
not  receive  nearly  so  large  a  quantity.”  It 
seems,  then,  that  those  who  stand  highest, 
as  authorities,  can  only  form  mere  con¬ 
jectures — which  the  event  may  soon  falsify. 
The  Australian  and  Californian  amounts 
are,  indeed,  most  remarkable.  If  only 
twenty  millions  p^r  annum  be  added 
to  our  stores  of  ^Id,  from  these  sources 
collectively,  and  if  other  gold  fields  yield, 
in  some  few  instances,  the  usual  or  in¬ 
creasing  quantities,  one  would  imagine 
some  monetary  changes  must  ensue. 

An  instructive  table  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  M.  Chevalier,  in  which  he  shows 
the  produce  of  gold  from  various  coun¬ 
tries,  in  1846,  two  years  before  the  great 
i  discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  and  in 
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1 850,  two  years  after ;  adding  also  the  |  of  a  portion  of  this  table  will  be  interest- 
produce  of  silver.  The  following  extract  |  ing : 


1 

California . 

Prodaoe  of  Oold  ud  SUtct  In  ISM. 

Produce  of  Gold  and  Silrer  In  ISCOi 

Gold. 

Silrer.  Total. 

Gold.  1  Bilrer. 

1 

Total 

249,753 

96,241 

1 

_  j  _ 

3,457,020  3,706,773 

1,000,6831,096,814 

1 

12.000.000  62.088 12.062.088 

' 

, Mexico . 

882,901  6,888,838 

96,241 1,000,683 

1 

6,766,234| 

1,096,824! 

i 

Peru . 

Total,  North  and ) 
South  America,  > 
from  8  sources  ) 

1,801,660 

• 

1 

6,261,619  6,663,179 

1 

13,341,9897,269,824 

20,601,813| 

It  thus  smpears,  that  the  product  of 
gold  from  California,  for  1850,  w^as  not 
much  less  than  the  total  product  of  North 
and  South  America  for  that  year.  For 
that  same  year,  the  product  of  gold  from 
Russia  was  £4,175,880;  the  largest  of  the 
other  countries  afterward  named.  It 
follow's,  then,  that  all  the  gold  produce  of 
the  auriferous  districts  of  the  world  is 
(taken  singly,  country  by  country)  little, 
compared  with  the  produce  severally  of 
Australia  and  California.  If  Victoria  alone 
can  furnish  ten  or  twelve  millions  per  an¬ 
num^  the  agg^regate  increase  of  gold  in 
the  world  must  soon  be  immense. 

We  fear  that  few  persons  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  this  subject 
have  reflected  upon  the  singular  proof 
which  it  affords  of  Providential  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  w’orld.  In  those  far  distant 
wastes,  stores  of  gold  have  been  forming 
and  accumulating  for  ages,  unnoticed  by 
the  eye  of  avaricious  man.  Always  ready 
to  yield  their  treasures,  those  districts 
have  been  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been 
locked  up  and  barred,  or  as  if  mountains 
of  inaccessible  height  had  stood  watch  and 
ward  over  them.  Just,  however,  when 
the  commerce  of  the  world  was  extending 
wider  and  wider ;  when  science  and  enter¬ 
prise  h.ad  established  speedy  intercommu¬ 
nications  betwixt  distant  lands ;  when 
nations  became  over-crowded  and  over¬ 
peopled  ;  when  bread  was  becoming  a 
scarce  thing  to  the  half  famished ;  when 
thousands  were  pinched  and  parched,  the 
gold  fields  of  California,  and,  shortly  after, 
those  of  Australia,  were  discovered.  Why 
not  before?  Not  for  w'ant  of  scientific 


men  or  knowledge  ;  not  for  want  of  ad¬ 
venturous  travelers;  but  because,  mani¬ 
festly,  had  they  been  long  previously  dis¬ 
covered,  the  emigrative  enterprise  of 
nations  had  not  then  received  its  heaven- 
directed  impulse.  The  coincidence  of  the 
pressure  at  home  and  the  discoveries 
abroad  is  the  remarkable  thing ;  and  such 
almost  unobserved  coincidences  are  con¬ 
stantly  aflfording  to  the  wise  and  good 
new  indications  of  a  Providential  govern¬ 
ment.  We  think,  too,  that  a  proof  of 
benevolent  design  might  be  drawn  from 
the  w'ay  in  which  gold  is  disposed  and 
distributed ;  not  only  in  time,  as  to  its 
discovery  by  man,  but  in  space  also.  It 
is  not  the  exclusive  treasure  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  Does  it  not  strike  the  reader  as 
remarkable,  that  a  metal,  obviously  so 
serviceable  to  man,  is  yet  so  distributed, 
in  at  least  seventy-seven  tracts  of  country ; 
that,  whilst  it  appears  to  be  the  sulyect  of 
a  particular  set  of  geological  conditions, 
it  IS  nevertheless  sown  broadcast  over  the 
earth  ?  Precious  as  it  is,  yet  it  is  not  too 
rare ;  rare  enough  to  prevent  it  becoming 
an  unvalued  thing;  common  enough  to 
permit  of  its  contmual  use.  It  would  al¬ 
most  seem  as  if  the  Great  Creator  had 
designed  this  metal  to  occupy  the  place 
it  does  in  man’s  civilized  life ;  for  it  can 
not  be  exhausted,  and  if  ever  the  present 
great  gold  fields  sKould  cease  to  yield 
abundantly,  doubtless  others  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  or  other  means  of  extracting  gold 
from  sources  at  present  unremunerative 
would  be  devised.  While  it  can  not  be 
exhausted,  owing  to  its  abundance,  so 
likewise  it  appears  as  if  it  could  (lot  be 
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extracted  too  rapidly.  It  is  disseminated  ! 
in  minute  grains,  over  vast  tracts  of  sand, 
and  clay,  and  rock ;  and  so  disseminated, 
that  some  considerable  labor  is  necessary 
to  separate  it.  No  man,  therefore,  can 
sit  down  and  steal,  as  it  were,  more  than  I 
his  share  from  the  natural  repositories. 
This  opinion  is  remarkably  corroborated 
by  the  information  above  recorded,  as  to 
the  equalized  rate  of  earnings  at  the  gold 
diggings.  In  the  main,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  inequalities  cease ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  a  few  fortunate  finders  of  masses 
and  rich  spots  may  become  suddenly  en¬ 
riched,  yet  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that 
this  should  be  otherwise  than  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Individuals  can  not 
draw  large  cheques  on  Nature’s  gold- 
bank;  if  they  do,  the  answer  of  Nature 
generally  is,  “No  effects.”  She  is  her 
own  best  banker,  and,  by  the  diffusion  of 
her  gold  in  sands  and  streams,  contrives 
always  to  keep  due  “  Metallic  Reserves,” 
as  a  financier  would  say.  Though  half 
the  world  should  run  upon  her  for  gold 
at  one  time,  her  bank  w'ould  not  break ; 
she  has  means  of  preservation  w^hieh  none 
could  defeat. 

Among  these  are  the  operations  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  procurement  of  gold,  even 
when  it  is  under  our  feet.  These  neces¬ 
sary  preliminaries  check  avarice  and  in¬ 
terpose  delay.  They  may  be  arranged 
under  throe  heads :  1,  The  wathing  y 

2,  the  trituration^  or  reaction  in  size ; 
and,  3,  the  separation  of  the  useful  fi'om 
tlie  waste. 

1.  The  washing  of  gold  may  proceed 
from  the  simple  gold-washer's  bowd  (or 
“  vanning  dish”)  up  to  higher  machinery. 
The  bowl  is  constructed  of  hard,  close- 
grained  wood,  and  is  circular  in  Brazil, 
and  oval  in  parts  of  Transylvania  and 
llungary ;  the  size  varying  from  three 
feet  m  diameter  to  small  ovals  of  a  foot  in 
length,  as  used  in  Mexico.  Sometimes 
this  bowl  is  used  for  washing  auriferous 
alluvium,  but  more  commonly  as  a  means 
of  .assaying,  or  for  the  purpose  of  still 
further  cleansing  and  separatmg  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  gold,  as  they  are  brought  from 
some  other  of  the  concentrating  processes. 
The  settlement  and  separation  of  the  gold 
is  partly  assisted  by  striking  one  end  of 
the  full  bowl,  after  it  has  been  shaken 
from  ude  to  side  and  circularly,  so  as  to 
arrest  the  ooiurse  of  the  particles  for  a 
moment;  and,  finally,  several  different 
layers  or  linos  of  mineral  matter  may  be 
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distinguished  from  one  another,  the  gold 
occupyi^  the  lower  position.  The  Gyp¬ 
sies  in  Transylvania  employ  simple  con¬ 
trivances  for  gold  washing.  A  board  of 
six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  with  a 
I  number  of  notches  or  grooves  cut  across 
it,  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  or  a 
similar  board  is  covered  with  rough  cloths, 
or  two  or  three  shorter  grooved  boards 
are  placed  in  a  sieve,  and  the  auriferous 
sand,  mingled  wdth  water,  is  made  to  flow 
evenly  downward  from  the  top,  whilst 
the  metallic  particles,  caught  in  the 
grooves,  or  in  the  cloths,  are  afterw.ard 
concentrated  in  the  separating  bowl.  The 
sands  of  the  Rhine  contain,  in  a  part  of  its 
course,  gold  in  small  proportions,  and  a 
similar  mode  of  washing  is  practiced  there. 
By  various  simple  arrangements,  a  proper 
assortment  of  sizes  of  ores  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  at  a  considerable  outlay  for 
wages,  as  a  boy  must  be  placed  at  each  of 
the  gratings  and  sieves  usually  employed, 
to  pick  over  the  coarse  stones  which  re¬ 
fuse  to  pass  through  his  particular  sieve. 
To  save  the  outlay  for  wages,  different 
means  of  effecting  the  same  object,  with 
less  manual  labor,  n<avc  been  adopted ;  as, 
for  example,  inclined  cylindrical  sieves, 
employed  in  some  of  the  Russian  gold 
washings,  set  in  revolution  by  an  axis,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  constant  flow  of  water, 
allowing  the  small  material  to  pass  through 
into  a  sloping  table  beneath,  but  pouring 
out  the  large  stones  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
cylinder.  To  suit  thick  and  tenacious 
deposits,  circular  sieves  are  employed,  in 
some  of  the  large  Russian  machines,  where 
the  earth  is  continually  worked  up  with 
traveling-knives.  It  is  evident  that  a 
very  different  amount  of  labor  and  skill 
will  be  required  for  ores,  or  “  stuffs,”  as 
they  come  from  different  localities ;  and 
the  modes  of  application  will  likewise  vary, 
from  a  mere  €^1  of  water,  of  a  few  indies 
in  height,  under  which  the  fragments  are 
moved  to  and  fro,  to  a  variety  of  aparatu.s, 
such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  in  which 
manual  Labor  is  greatly  saved,  .and  by 
which  either  a  simple  or  compound  sort¬ 
ing  is  simultaneously  effected.  Much, 
too,  will  depend  on  the  comparative  rich¬ 
ness  or  pover^  of  the  auriferous  deposits 
themselves.  The  poorer  deposits  require 
finer  w’^ashing. 

2.  As  to  trituration — so  necessary  and 
costly  in  the  mines  of  some  metals,  as 
copper,  tin,  and  lead — Nature  herself  has 
performed  the  task  in  the  case  of  alluvial 
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gold.  She  has,  long  ages  ago,  abraded 
the  highest  and  nchest  parts  of  the  veins 
in  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  and  so  tritur¬ 
ated  and  washed  the  precious  contents, 
that  the  human  “  streamer”  of  gold  merely 
completes  what  she  has  more  than  half 
elTected.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the 
case  of  quartz  containing  gold ;  here  the 
same  course  must  be  pursued  as  in  the 
trituration  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  etc.,  in 
several  veins;  and  these  quartz  deposits 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  Nature’s 
auriferous  reserves — her  uncoined  bullion. 
'ITie  simplest  method  of  trituration  is  to 
bruise  and  break  down  the  ore  by  hand, 
with  a  heavy  flat  piece  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  attached  to  a  short  handle,  and  known 
in  mining  districts  as  a  bxicker ;  but  in 
most  oases  a  crusher^  or  grinder^  must 
be  employed.  These  are  machines  best 
known  in  England,  and  to  be  seen  at  work 
in  complicated  forms  at  the  lead  mines  of 
the  North  of  Ei^land,  in  simpler  forms 
in  Cornwall  and  Wales.  The  principle  is 
that  of  a  pair  of  rollers  of  thick  cast-iron, 
almost  in  contact,  and  revolving  towards 
the  space  between  them  into  which  the 
ore  is  thrown.  They  are  worked  by  steam 
or  water-power,  more  rarely  by  wind¬ 
mills,  or  on  a  small  scale  bv  horse-power, 
or  by  hand.  Every  one  wno  looks  over 
the  advertisements  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  must  observe  how  many  wonderful 
quartz-crushers  are,  or  have  been,  adver¬ 
tised  for  California  and  Australia ;  and 
one  eager  inventor  is  weekly  assuring  us, 
that  by  his  quartz-crusher  an  infant  may 
crush — we  forget  how  much  a  ^y.  Un¬ 
happy  race  of  in&nts,  if  the  coral  and  the 
rattle  are  to  be  abandoned  for  the  quartz- 
crusher!  We  have  seen  something  of 
crushers  in  various  forms,  from  Berdan’s 
American  hemispheres  (only  a  year  or  two 
ago  most  popular)  Co  later  inventions. 
We  have  seen  Berdan’s  crusher  operate 
upon  a  Cornish  oxide  of  iron,  named 
go8$an^  and  produce  certain  grains  of  gold 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  we  had  w'onderful 
accounts  from  Cornwall  and  Devon  of 
large  stores  of  auriferous  gossan.  Gossan¬ 
crushing  companies  sprang  up,  and  shares 
were  at  a  premium ;  and  one  of  our  own 
friends  became  rich  (by  anticipation)  in 
the  possession  of  auriferous  gossan  on  her 
Devon  estate.  These  things  we  have  had 
and  heard  within  the  last  five  years.  But 
where  and  what  are  they  now  ?  Simply 
crushed,  without  the  crushing  machines! 
In  truth,  all  these  sudden  discoveries  and 
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announcements  are  only  illusory  to  the 
unwary  and  unscientific.  The  knowledge 
of  a  few  facts  would  dispel  the  illusions. 
In  California  it  has  been  found  that  a  vein 
of  auriferous  quartz,  to  be  remunerative, 
should  yield  at  least  £7,  5b.  of  gold  per 
ton  of  quartz ;  but  of  all  the  quartz-crush¬ 
ing  machines  set  up  in  California,  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  (we  conjecture)  are 
used  for  mines  wliich  are  yielding  for  any 
lengthened  period  as  much  as  £6  per  ton. 
We  should  add,  that  M.  Chevalier  and 
others  are  far  more  sanguine  than  we  our¬ 
selves  are  in  respect  of  quart  Z;Cru8hing ; 
but  with  I'eference  to  gossan-crushing  in 
England,  the  cost  vastly  exceeds  the 
gain. 

3.  The  separation  embraces  the  most 
difiicult  set  of  processes  in  the  preparation 
of  ores.  The  sole  principle,  guiding  us 
through  all,  is  the  difference  of  specific 
gravity  between  the  valuable  and  the 
worthless  substances;  the  heavier  the 
metal  we  propose  to  sejiarate,  and  the 
lighter  the  waste,  the  more  readily  and 
completely  will  the  operation  be  effected. 
The  action  of  the  numerous  contrivances 
adopted  depends  either  on  the  suspension 
of  the  fragments  in  water,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  fall  of  the  heaviest  to  the  bottom ; 
or  in  the  flow  of  a  stream  of  water  down 
an  inclined  plane,  depositing  the  heavier 
particles  first,  and  carrying  the  lightest 
away  with  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  plane. 
Among  these  is  the  cradle  introduced 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina  into  California, 
and  then9e  to  Australia.  It  is  moimted 
on  rockers,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  handle, 
it  may  be  swayed  to  and  fro.  The  length 
is  divided  into  partitions,  the  contents  of 
each  of  which  are  afterward  concentrated 
separately  in  a  bowL  Much  manual  labor 
is  required  for  the  cradle ;  and,  in  most 
instances,  the  loss  of  fine  gold  is  very 
great.  Already,  in  California,  some  of 
the  sand  has  been  operated  upon  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time,  with  advantage. 

,  Various  kinds  of  machines  have  been 
invented  and  tried  one  after  another  at 
the  Russian  gold  steam-works ;  and  one 
or  more  have  been  found  very  effective. 
A  Siberian  machine  is  able  to  operate  on 
two  hundred  tons  of  stuff  a  day,  with  the 
I  labor  of  eight  horses,  twenty  men,  and  six 
!  boys,  including  ten  men  for  removing  the 
!  waste,  if  in  a  level  country:  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  too  complicated  for  general 
use. 

The  above-noticed  apparatus  will  turn 
24 
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out  the  pold  still  so  much  mixed  with  ! 
other  substances,  (as  magnetic  iron,  py-  j 
rites,  etc.,)  that  it  requires  to  be  further  | 
puriiied.  For  this  purpose  an  uncovered  l 
table  or  frame  is  used,  (in  Siberia,)  which  | 
is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  part 
by  a  lath  nailed  across  the  bottom ;  and 
the  workmen  standing  upon  it  mixes  the 
sand  with  water,  and  gently  moves  it 
against  the  current  wdth  a  wooden  hoe  or 
rake  {colrake.)  The  gold  thus  arranges 
itself  chiefly  near  the  head-board  of  the 
frame ;  and  when  a  certain  amount  is  de- 
I>08ited,  he  rakes  it  with  his  hoe  so  as  to 
draw  the  waste  particles  over  the  lath, 
without  disturbing  the  richer  deposit. 
This  process,  with  variations,  being  re- 1 
peated,  the  resulting  gold  dust  may  be 
dried,  and  freed  from  any  remaining  mag- , 
netic  iron  by  a  magnet.  | 

It  is  surprising  how  very  poor  ores  can  ^ 
be  made  profitable  by  adequ.ate  skill  in  the  i 
above  process.  Certain  ores  at  Schem- 1 
nitz,  in  Hungary,  have  to  be  broken  from  | 
the  solid  veins,  at  depths  extending  to  | 
200  fathoms  (1200  feet.)  The  total  quan- ' 
tity  stamped  (by  stamps  like  huge  pestles  ; 
in  mortars)  was,  in  1842,  about  40,000 
tons,  and  the  average  of  the  useful  metals 
extracted  from  fifty  tons  was :  gold,  3  oz. ; 
auriferous  silver,  3f  ft)8. ;  lead,  8|  cwt.;  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  the  other  materials  being  | 
here  only  as  one  part  to  half  a  million.  In  ! 
another  mine  (Siglisberg)  the  ratio  of  gold 
was  one  part  in  760,000  ;  and  of  aurifer¬ 
ous  silver,  one  part  in  24,000. 

From  Ennan’s  Visit  to  the  Siberian 
mines,  we  learn  that  the  ores  of  Beresov 
yield  about  of  their  weight  of  metal,  ! 
and  give  not  more  than  fo  the 

first  washing.  In  other  Siberian  gold  dis¬ 
tricts  the  produce  was  ttVitv  of  gold ; 
and  in  some  rich  beds,  *od  xttt  of 
gold.  These  instances  will  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  for  different  countries 
and  mines.  The  sand  of  any  river  may 
be  considered  worth  wa.shing  for  gold,  if 
it  will  yield  twenty-four  grains  of  gold  per 
cwt.  of  sand. 

Let  us  obtain  a  glimpse  of  affairs  as 
they  are  in  active  operation  at  the  Victo¬ 
ria  diggings,  afforded  to  us  by  Mr.  How- 
itt,  who  visited  Spring  Creek  in  1882. 
Speaking  of  these  diggings,  our  traveler 
observes : 

“  No  language  can  describe  the  scene  of  chaos 
where  they  principally  are.  The  creek,  that  is, 
a  considerable  brook,  is  diverted  from  its  course ; 
and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  is  dug  up ; 
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then  each  side  of  the  creek  is  dug  up,  and  holes 
sunk  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can  possibly 
be,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  earth  that  is 
thrown  out  These  holes  are  some  round,  some 
sqxure,  and  some  no  shape  at  all,  the  sides  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  in  as  fast  as  they  arc  dug  out.  They 
are,  in  fact  pits  and  wells,  and  shapeless  yawn¬ 
ing  gulfs,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Out  of 
these  the  earth  has  to  be  drawn  up  in  buckets, 
and  some  wind  them  up  with  win(lla8.ses  rudely 
constructed  out  of  the  wood  that  grows  about ; 
and  others  haul  it  up  with  blocks  and  pulleys. 
The  diggers  generally  ascend  and  descend  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  post  above,  and  by  holes  for 
their  feet  in  the  side  of  the  pit 

“  Many  of  these  holes  are  filled,  or  nearly  so, 
with  water  filtering  from  the  creek.  It  is  black 
as  ink,  and  has  a  stench  as  of  a  tan-yard,  partly 
from  the  bark  with  which  they  line  the  sides, of 
their  holes.  In  the  midst  of  aU  these  holes, 
these  heaps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  tliis  stench, 
Uie  diggers  are  working  away  thick  as  ants  in 
an  ant-hill.  You  may  imagine  the  labor  of  all 
this,  and  especially  of  keeping  down  these  sub¬ 
terranean  deluges  of  Stygian  water  . 

. The 

course  of  the  creek  is  lined  with  other  diggers 
washing  out  their  gold.  There  are  whole  rows, 
almost  miles,  of  puddling-tubs  and  cradles  at 
work.  The  earth  containing  the  gold  is  thrown 
into  the  puddling-tubs,  (half-hogsheads,)  and 
stirred  almut  with  water  to  dissolve  the  hard 
lumps,  when  it  is  put  through  the  cradle,  and 
then  washed  out  in  tin  dishes.  It  is  a  scene  of 
great  bustle  and  animation.  We  saw  some 
parties  who  had  washed  out  in  the  course  of 
the  day  1  lb.  weight  of  gold,  others  6  or  G  oz. ; 
and  most  of  them  had  some  gulden  results.” 

Mr.  Howitt  elsewhere  says : 

“  If  any  one  at  home  asks  yon  whether  he 
shall  go  to  the  Australian  diggings,  advise  him 
first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal-pit;  then  work  a 
month  at  a  stone-quarry ;  next  sink  a  well  in 
the  wettest  place  he  can  find,  of  at  least  fifty 
feet  deep  ;  and,  finally,  clear  out  a  space  of  six¬ 
teen  feet  square  of  a  bog  twenty  feet  deep  :  if 
after  that  he  still  has  a  fancy  for  the  gold-fields, 
let  him  come,”  etc. 

When  so  great  a  sensation  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  announcement  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Californian  and  Australian 
gold  fields,  numerous  speculative  com¬ 
panies  began  to  arise.  In  1852  .and  1853 
these  projects  were  most  numerous  and 
most  public :  thirty  or  forty  companies 
were  advertised,  having  a  nominal  capital 
in  the  aggregate  of  about  four  or  five  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  Shares  were  convenient, 
(£1  each,)  proswetuses  tempting  and 
glowing  ;  you  had  only  to  pay  £1,  and  to 
expect  at  least  a  dozen.  After  all,  how- 
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ever,  the  sum  actually  sunk  did  not,  we 
believe,  greatly  exceed  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling — no  insignificant  sum,  espe¬ 
cially  when  some  of  the  shares  were  rigg¬ 
ed  to  as  much  as  100,  200,  and  300  per 
cent.  j)reraium.  Large  dealings  in  these 
fictions  led  to  large  personal  losses.  The 
history  of  these  schemes  is  one  unvarying 
record  of  fiulure.  Only  one  of  them,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  paid  dividend. 
Had  the  money  been  fairly  expended,  some 
gold  might  have  been  got ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  schemes  were  flimsy  and  un¬ 
reliable,  and  were  developments  of  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  a  repetition  of  the 
railway  jobs.,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit.  Let  iis  hope  they  will  never  be 
again  attempted.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  real  nature  of  auriferous  dejKwits,  and 
with  the  great  diflSculty  in  making  dis¬ 
tant  quartz-crushing  remunerative,  will, 
we  trust,  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
earned  gold,  and  prevent  them  from 
throwing  away  the  possessed  for  the  un¬ 
acquired  .and  uncertain. 

With  a  word  or  two  on  gold  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  we  must  conclude. 
As  we  have  in  many  parts  of  our  own  is- 
liuid  favorable  geological  conditions  for 
gold,  so  we  have  gold  itself.  About  the 
year  1796,  considerable  excitement  was 
produced  by  the  discovery  of  some  large 
specimens  of  native  gold  in  alluvial  soil,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  Irelond.  Gold  to 
the  value  of  £3676  has  been  obtained, 
but  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  that  sum  considerably.  One  of 
the  masses  weighed  twenty-two  ounces. 
We  have  visited  the  gold  locality  of 
Wicklow,  but  scarcely  a  quillfull  can  now 
be  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
jewelry. 

In  Scotland,  a  considerably  quantity  of 
gold  wjis  procured  in  the  Lead  Hills  in 
the  days  ot  James  IV.  and  James  V. ;  in 
the  reign  of  the  latter  the  amount  was 
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said  to  be  worth  £300,000.  In  another 
locality  the  Scotch  explorers  found,  we 
are  told,  a  piece  of  thirty  ounces’  weight. 
King  James  VI.  expended  about  £3,000 
sterling,  (a  large  sum  in  his  day,)  in 
searching  for  gold  on  Camwath  Moor, 
but  he  only  obtained  about  three  ounces, 
worth  nearly  £12.  We  also  find  that 
some  £20,000  was  expended  in  the  Lead 
Hills  to  obtain  less  than  £6,000. 

In  Cornwall,  small  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  picked  up  from  the  earliest 
times,  particularly  in  the  alluvial  tin 
works.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  HI.,  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  miners  were  employed  in  the  gold 
works  of  Combmartin,  in  Devonshire.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  as  noticed  above,  a  kind 
of  mania  lasted  for  a  short  time  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  extraction  of  gold  from  an 
ochreous  oxide  of  iron,  (gossan,)  abundant 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Little  or  no¬ 
thing  has  been  heard  of  gold  from  these 
sources,  but  some  works  have  been  relin¬ 
quished  with  enormous  loss. 

The  gold  of  Merionethshire  and  some 
other  parts  of  Wales  has  alternately  raised 
and  falsified  the  hopes  of  many.  A  speci¬ 
men  of  Welsh  gold-rock  in  the  British 
Museum  seems  very  rich ;  but  few  specu¬ 
lators  in  these  things  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  very  obvious  truth,  as  we  should 
think,  that  one  rich  specimen  of  gold 
proves  little  more  than  is  contained  in  it¬ 
self  There  may  not  be  many  like  it  in 
the  vicinity.  A  friend  of  ours  had  a  speci¬ 
men  of  this  kind — and  from  Wales,  we  be¬ 
lieve — lately  put  into  his  hand  by  a  mi¬ 
neralogist,  who  remarked,  “  This  identical 
specimen  has  already  ruined  three  or  four 
companies.”  For  ourselves,  we  have 
very  small  expectations  of  the  present 
profitable  working  of  any  gold-rock,  so 
called,  in  our  own  islands — at  least,  on 
any  large  scale.  Recent  information  has 
confirmed  our  views. 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 


“Tme  was,”  says  a  recent  writer, 
“  when  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  any 
one  who  showed  pictures  of  men  and 
scenes  that  neither  pencil,  brush,  nor  hand 
had  touched ;  and  ii,  in  defense,  it  had 
been  asserted  that  the  sun  itself  had  traced 
them,  the  tortures  of  the  rack  would  have 
been  had  in  requisition  to  force  the  in¬ 
ventor  to  confess  himself  a  wizard,  and 
to  tell  his  terms  of  compact  with  the 
devil ;  and  even  in  our  own  time,  though 
we  have  passed  from  the  demonism,”  there 
is  still  something  mysterious  and  awful 
associated  with  the  term  science  in  the 
minds  of  many.  It  is  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  successfully  prosecuted 
only  by  those  who  spend  a  kmd  of  monk¬ 
ish  life  among  books  and  instruments,  in 
the  cloistered  halls  of  a  university.  Many 
men  regard  it  as  that  which,  because  of 
its  wondrous  revelations,  they  are  bound 
to  respect  and  admire,  but  which  they 
need  never  hope .  to  understand ;  since 
none  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
most  finished  education,  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  scientific  taste,  and  who  are 
placed  in  peculiarly  fiivorable  circum¬ 
stances,  can  prosecute  it  successfuUy. 

This  opinion,  though  common,  is  erro¬ 
neous  ;  for,  whilst  it  is  tme  that  men  in 
the  circumstances  imagined  have  been  or¬ 
naments  of  science,  and  by  thei*  research¬ 
es  into  the  arcana  of  nature  have  im¬ 
mensely  increased  the  stores  of  human 
knowledge,  and  conferred  incalculable 
benefits  on  their  race,  it  is  equally  tme 
that  there  have  been  men  who  possessed 
none  of  these  advantages,  but  who,  while 
contending  with  the '  privations  and  hard¬ 
ships  incident  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil, 
have  successfully  prosecuted  the  study  of 
science,  and  risen  to  the  highest  eminence 
as  philosophers.  Dolland  was  a  Spital- 
iields  weaver,  and  the  elder  Herschcll 
was  once  a  blacksmith.  What  is  science ! 
It  is  knowledge — knowledge  reduced  to 
a  system ;  that  is,  arranged  in  a  regular 
order,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  taught, 


easily  remembered,  and  readily  applied. 
Now,  science  thus  defined  is  patent  to  all 
men — ^to  the  workman  at  his  forge  or  his 
loom,  as  well  as  to  the  prince  in  his  pa¬ 
lace.  The  humble  artisan  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  with  a  thirst  for  its  acquisition,  as 
well  as  the  most  dignified  and  noble,  and 
may,  from  the  sources  which  are  around 
him,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  wonders. 
Being  possessed  of  fewer  facilities,  he  may 
not  acquire  it  so  rapidly  ;  but  if'  possessed 
of  a  reflecting  and  inquiring  mind,  he 
may,  from  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  very  humblest  in  our  country,  arise, 
like  many  before  him,  to  no  mean  emi¬ 
nence  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and 
may  by  his  discoveries,  like  another  Watt, 
become  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
Although  the  fundamental  lessons  of  sci¬ 
ence  may  to  many,  at  first  sight,  wear  a 
forbidden  aspect,  because  to  understand 
them  requires  an  efibrt  of  the  mind,  some¬ 
what,  though  certainly  not  much,  greater 
than  is  requisite  for  understanding  more 
ordinary  matters ;  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  re¬ 
flect  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  the 
now  general  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
science  in  our  schools,  its  study  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  less  formidable.  The  false  impres¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  it  are  fost  dying  away, 
and  a  taste  for  scientific  investigation  is 
being  difiused  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Thousands  in  all  ranks  of 
life  have  tasted  the  gratification  which 
her  investigations  can  impart ;  and  feeling 
not  only  that  the  possession  of  knowledge 
gives  power,  but  that  the  acquisition  of 
it  confers  an  exquisite  and  elevating  plea¬ 
sure’,  are  studying  eagerly  her  wondrou.s 
revelations,  and  adding  by  their  discover¬ 
ies  to  her  already  multitudinous  treasures. 
Many  valuable  papers  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  are  furnished  to  our  journals  by 
working  men.  Some  of  them  are  study¬ 
ing  in  the  intervals  of  labor  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  many  of  them  are  con¬ 
structing  as  an  amusement  philosophical 
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instrnments  of  tbe  highest  clasR.  W e 
have  seen  specula  of  nine,  and  even  twelve 
inches  diameter,  and  achromatic  lenses  of 
four  and  six  inches  ajwrture,  constructed 
by  working  men.  ITiese  things  are  hope¬ 
ful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  lead  us  to 
believe  that  such  tastes  and  pursuits  will 
spread,  and  tend  powerfully  to  wean 
many  of  our  artisans  from  those  degrad¬ 
ing  and  demoralizing  habits  by  which,  un- 
fortunatelj^  too  many  of  them  are  distin¬ 
guished.  They  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  Creator  will  be  investigated, 
not  merely,  as  hitherto,  by  comparative¬ 
ly  few  inquirers,  but  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  and  accom¬ 
plished  students ;  and  consequently  every 
day,  through  their  researches,  new  illus¬ 
trations  of  Ilis  wisdom,  power,  and  love 
will  be  obtained.  Already,  in  consequence 
of  the  taste  which  exists  for  science,  and 
the  greater  acquaintance  with  its  teach¬ 
ings  which  prevails,  any  scientific  discov¬ 
ery  produces  a  greater  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  than  it  would  formerly 
have  done ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  con¬ 
fers  a  far  larger  measure  of  public  good. 
If  it  is  a  discovery  which  from  its  nature 
is  calculated  to  be  of  practical  benefit,  so 
soon  as  it  is  made  known,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  able  and  accomplished  minds 
which  hasten  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
relations  and  aspects,  and  to  educe  from 
it  the  practical  benefits  it  is  calculated  to 
bestow  upon  society.  If  from  its  nature 
it  be  of  comparatively  small  practical  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  little  is  speedily  secured, 
and  pleasure  and  benefit  of  no  mean  kind 
are  obtained,  by  the  amount  of  mind 
which  is  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
the  investigation,  and  so  qualified  for 
higher  and,  it  may  be,  more  important  re¬ 
searches.  An  invention,  though  not  in 
itself  of  great  importance,  by  setting 
many  minds  to  reason  and  inquire  in  a 
particular  direction,  has  otlen  led  to  the 
most  important  and  valuable  discoveries. 

The  Stereoscope,  the  subject  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  more  than  any  other  scientific  instru¬ 
ment,  is  calculated  to  foster  this  growing 
love  of  science  in  the  public  mind,  since 
its  wondrous  illusions,  its  life-like  cre¬ 
ations,  are  calculated  to  confer  pleasure  on 
men  of  every  class  and  character.  Many, 
in  order  to  master  its  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion,  have  been  led  into  the  most  recondite 
branches  of  optical  science,  and  by  their 
researches  have  acquired  an  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  vi.sion. 
Its  invention,  and  the  discussions  which 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  it,  have  done 
more  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  external  objects  are  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind,  than  any  other  dis¬ 
covery  in  modem  times.  Its  practical  ap- 
lications  have  not  only  been  pereeiv^ 
y  theoretical  writers,  but  have  been 
seized  upon  by  earnest  and  practical  men, 
and  are  now  carried  out  on  a  stnjiendous 
scale.  So  generally  is  it  now  employed 
over  the  world,  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  upward  of  half  a  million  of  these  in¬ 
struments  are  in  use,  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement  to  men  in  all  ranks 
and  conditions  in  life.  One  commercial 
company,  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany,  has  already  produced  upward  of 
100,000  binocular  slides,  by  which  almost 
every  thing  grand  and  beautiful  in  the 
world  is  brought  to  our  firesides : 

“  Photographers  are  now  employed  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  in  producing  pictures  for  the 
instrument — among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum — on  the  glaciers  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Switzerland — among  the  public  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World — amid 
the  shipping  of  our  commercial  harbors — in  the 
museums  of  ancient  and  modem  life — in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  domestic  circle — and 
among  those  scenes  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
sublime  which  are  so  affectionately  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  our  early  days,  and 
amid  which,  even  at  the  close  of  lire,  we  renew, 
with  loftier  sentiments  and  nobler  aspirations, 
the  yoiith  of  our  being,  which,  in  the  worlds  of 
the  future,  is  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
longer  and  a  happier  existence.”* 

The  Stereoscope  is  the  invention  of 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  was  first  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  “A  Memoir  on  some  re- 
inark.'ible  and  hitherto  unobserved  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Binocular  Vision.”  Mr. 
Wheatstone  afterward  communicated  an 
important  paper  on  The  Physiology  of 
Vision,”  to  the  British  Association  at 
Newcastle,  and  exhibited  his  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  Stereoscope,  (from 
arepeo^^  solid,  and  to  see,)  by 

which  he  united  tw'o  dissimilar  pictures 
of  solid  bodies,  and  thus  reproduced,  as  it 
were,  the  bodies  themselves.  At  the  time 
he  exhibited  his  instrument,  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone  believed  that  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
images  of  a  solid  seen  by  each  eye  was  a 
fact  which  had  hitherto  been  unobserved. 


•  “  The  Stereoscope,"  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
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and  was,  consequently,  a  new  discovery. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  truth  was  known  and  published  by 
ancient  matbematicians.  Euclid  knew  it 
more  than  2000  years  ago,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh, 
and  twenty-eighth  Theorems  of  his  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Optics.  Galen,  the  celebrated 
physician,  not  only  knew  the  fact,  but 
shows  by  diagrams  the  m.auner  in  which 
we  see  a  body  when  we  look  at  it  with 
both  eyes,  and  with  each  eye  alternately. 
Baptists  Porta,  the  Neapolitan  philoso¬ 
pher — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  united  in 
a  remarkable  degree  a  knowledge  of  art 
and  of  science  —  Francis  Aguillon,  or 
Aguillonius,  a  learned  Jesuit — and  others 
among  the  ancients,  not  only  knew  the 
fact  of  the  dissimilarity,  but  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  explain  how  two  dissimilar 
pictures,  when  united,  did  not  give  a  con¬ 
fused  and  indistinct  picture,  were  fre¬ 
quently  within  a  hairbreadth  of  the  the¬ 
ory  oi  the  stereoscope,  and  the  truth. 
Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Porter¬ 
field,  in  recent  times,  had  attentively 
studied  the  subject  of  Binocular  vision, 
and  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  pictures 
formed  in  the  right  and  left  eyes.  But 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  discovery 
was  Mr.  Elliot,  now  teacher  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  Edinburgh.  Having  been  led  to 
study  the  subject  *of  Binocular  vision,  in 
order  to  prepare  an  essay  for  the  Logic 
class  m  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  “  on 
the  means  by  which  we  obtain  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  distance  by  the  eye,”  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  so  early  as  1823,  became  aware 
that  the  relief  of  solid  bodies  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  union  of  the  dissimilar  pic¬ 
tures  of  them.  In  1839,  Mr.  Elliot,  ignor¬ 
ant  of  Mr.  Wheatstone’s  discovery,  pre¬ 
pared  two  dissimilar  pictures  of  a  land- 
8ca]>e,  one  as  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and 
the  other  as  seen  by  the  left.  Placing 
them  at  the  end  of  a  box  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  squinting  at  them  from  the 
other  end,  the  pictures  were  united,  and 
the  effect  of  different  distances  and  of  so¬ 
lidity  was  obtained.  This  simple  stereo¬ 
scope  was  shown  to  several  scientific 
friends,  but  as  photography  did  not  exist, 
and  no  method  was  known  of  producing 
good  binocular  pictures,  the  contrivance 
was  deemed  by  Mr.  Elliot  one  that  would 
not  be  very  popular,  and  was  carried  no 
farther.  When  aware  of  Mr.  Wheat- 


[Juiy, 

stone’s  discovery,  Mr.  Elliot  made  known 
i  the  result  of  his  previous  investigations, 

[  without  any  intention  of  depriving  Pro- 
I  fessor  Wheatstone  of  the  credit  which 
i  was  justly  due  to  him,  but  merely  as  a 
curious  piece  of  scientific  history, 
i  When  Mr.  Wheatstone  read  his  paper, 

I  and  exhibited  his  instrument,  before  the 
i  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  Sir  John 
;  Herschell  characterized  the  discovery  as 
“one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful 
for  its  simplicity  in  the  entire  range  of 
j  experimental  optics.”  As  may  be  sup- 
;  posed,  a  discuasion  of  great  interest  took 

flace,  in  which  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
’rofessor  Whewell  took  part.  Mr. 

I  Wheatstone,  in  his  paper,  endeavored  to 
!  explain  the  rationale  of  the  operation  of 
i  his  instrument,  by  supposing  that  the  re- 
i  tina  in  the  human  eye  was  possessed  of 
the  power  of  forcing  into  coalescence  pic¬ 
tures  and  drawings  of  considerable  dis¬ 
similarity.  In  this  opinion  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  who  held,  that  in  unit¬ 
ing  or  causing  to  coalesce  into  a  smgle 
!  resultant  impression  two  lines  of  unequal 
1  lengths,  the  retina  had  the  jiower  either 
of  contracting  the  longest,  or  lengthening 
the  shortest — a  supposition  in  every  way 
I  extraordinary.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir 
:  David  Brewster  argued  that  the  attribut- 
j  ing  of  such  power  to  the  retina  was  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary,  as  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  all  the  stereoscopic 
phenomena  was  obtained  by  the  law  of 
visible  direction.  Without  entering  upon 
the  interesting  but  somewhat  abstruse 
controversy  which  ensued  between  these 
philosophers,  we  may  state  that  the  view 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  then  stated  has 
;  been  fully  borne  out ;  and  the  law  of  visi- 
:  ble  direction  is  almost  universally  allowed 
!  to  explain  the  striking  and  beautiful  effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  stereoscope. 
The  philosophy  of  the  stereoscope  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  most  able  phy¬ 
siologists  and  metaphysicians  —  such  as 
j  Buccke,  Voldman,  Morer,  Tonrtual,  etc. ; 
and  the  fact  is  now  established,  that  we 
have  the  impression  of  solidity  when  we 
look  at  properly  united  pictures  of  a  solid, 
because  we  see  precisely  what  we  would 
have  seen  if  Ave  had  looked  at  the  solid  it¬ 
self. 

The  original  instrument  of  Professor 
Wheatstone  consisted  of  two  plane  mir¬ 
rors  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other  upon 
the  middle  of  a  board,  and  joined  together 
by  their  common  edge.  The  geometrical 
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figures  or  drawings  are  placed  on  adjust-  consequently  the  position  of  the  lenses  of 
ing  supports  at  the  extremities  of  the  the  stereoscope.  A  stereoscope,  it*  is 
board,  and  the  instrument  is  used  by  plac-  manifest,  therefore,  b  nothing  more  than 
ing  the  face  as  close  as  possible  to  the  an  instrument  which  enables  us  to  squint 
mirrors,  when  the  reflected  images  are  ,  without  effort  or  inconvenience,  as  is 
seen  one  by  each  eye.  By  a  slight  adjust-  proved  by  the  fact  that  many,  by  a  little 
ment  of  the  pannels  on  wliich  the  pictures  '  practice,  can  witn(*88  the  stereoscopic  effect 
are  placed,  the  images  can  be  made  to  from  binocular  pictures,  simply  by  uniting 
unite  or  coincide  at  the  intersection  of  the  '  them  with  their  eyes,  or,  in  other  words, 
optic  axes,  and  so  produce  the  stereosco-  j  by  squinting. 

pic  effect.  The  figures  to  which  Professor  j  The  form  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Wheatstone  applied  hb  instrument  were  ;  Lenticular  Stereoscope  by  its  distinguished 
pairs  of  outline  representations  of  objects  inventor  b  exceedingly  simple  and  ele- 
of  three  dimensions — such  as  a  cube,  a  ;  gant,  and  need  not  be  particularly  des¬ 
cone,  or  the  frustrum  of  a  square  pyramid.  |  cribed,  as  every  one  b  familiar  with  it.  It 
These  were  employed  without  shading  or  ]  consbts  of  a  pyramidal  box,  blackened  in¬ 
coloring,  lest  it  might  have  been  imagined  I  side,  and  liaviug  a  lid  or  door  in  one  of  its 
that  the  effect  was  in  any  way  dependent  i  sides  for  the  admission  of  light  when  re- 
on  these  circumstances.  Photography  be-  !  quired.  The  lenses  are  mounted  in  short 
ing  then  unable  to  supply  such  pictures  as  tubes,  which  are  fastened  in  the  top 
were  requisite,  the  instrument  of  the  learn-  of  the  box,  and  can  be  slightly  sepa- 
ed  professor  never  attracted  much  notice,  rated  from  each  other  to  suit  the  eyes 
As  the  stereoscope  of  Professor  Wheat-  ;  of  different  observers.  The  tubes  can 
stone  could  not  be  used  conveniently,  was  also  be  drawn  out,  or  pushed  in,  for  the 
far  from  portabl^  and  reqiiired  consider-  .adjustment  of  focus.  At  the  bottom  of 
able  nicety  of  adjustment.  Sir  D.avid  Brew-  the  box  there  b  a  groove,  into  which  the 
ster  was  led,  in  1848,  to  construct  one  on  sides  containing  the  binocular  pictures  are 
an  essentially  different  principle,  viz.,  by  placed.  The  finer  instniments  have  a 
refraction.  It  b  extremely  simple  in  i  transparent  bottom  for  viewing  slides  seen 
principle,  and  satbfactory  in  its  perform-  j  by  transmitted  light.  Stereoscopes  of  the 
ance.  It  has  been  called  by  its  dbtui-  j  form  described  are  now  made  in  prodi- 
guished  inventor  the  Lenticular  Stereo-  gious  numbers,  of  all  kinds  of  materials — ■ 
scope,  from  its  being  composed  of  a  con-  w'ood,  pa])ier  mache,  brass,  tin-plate,  etc., 
vex  lens  of  five  or  six  inches  focus,  such  and  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from 
as  the  lens  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  is  i  half  a  crown  to  five  or  six  guineas, 
cut  through  the  middle,  and  mounted  in  !  Sir  David  Brewster  has  invented  several 
a  box,  with  the  thick  edges  outermost,  other  stereoscopes,  which  are  of  consider- 
aud  two  and  a  half  inches  apart.  The  able  practical  utility,  though  all  of  them 
operation  of  the  instrument,  and  the  man-  are  inferior  to  that  described, 
ner  in  which  the  pictures  are  displaced,  1st.  The  Tubular  liedecting  Stereo- 
may  be  easily  illustrated  by  a  simple  ex-  j  scope,  w  hich  is  essentially  the  instrument 
periment.  If  such  semi-lenses  as  we  have  |  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  with  small  met- 
described  be  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb  i  allic  specula  instead  of  the  large  glass 
of  each  hand,  and  w’e  look  through  them  j  mirrors  employed  by  the  professor, 
with  both  eyes  at  tw'O  wafers  laid  upon  a  2d.  The  Single  Keflecting  Stereoscope, 
piece  of  white  paper  about  two  and  a  half  S  adapted  only  for  symmetrical  figures,  in 
inches  apart,  two  images  of  the  w’afers  |  which  we  look  at  the  drawing  with  one 
will  be  seen ;  by  turning  either  of  the  |  eye,  and  at  its  inverted  im.age  reflected 
semi-lenses,  we  will  perceive  that  the  j  from  a  jdane  mirror  with  the  other, 
image  of  tlio  wafer  opposite  to  it  is  db- 1  3d.  The  Double  Keflecting  Stereo- 

placed  ;  by  continuing  to  turn,  we  per-  i  scope,  which  is  the  former  instrument  in 
oeive  that  we  have  the  power  of  making  '  a  duplex  form. 

the  two  images  advance  to,  or  retire  from  j  4th.  The  Total  Reflection  Stereoscope, 
each  other ;  and  can,  when  the  lenses  are  |  an  extremely  ingenious  instrument,  and 
in  a  certain  position,  make  tlie  one  image  j  possessed  of  valuable  properties,  since  by 
exactly  lie  u]x>n  and  cover  the  image  of  |  o7ie  dbgrain  or  picture  of  a  solid,  the  oth^ 
the  other.  When  this  result  is  accom-  '  diagram  or  picture,  which  is  to  be  com- 
plbhed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tw'o  diame-  i  bined  with  it,  is  created  by  total  reflection 
ters  of  bisection  are  outermost,  which  is  1  from  the  base  of  a  prism. 
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6th.  The  Single  Prism  Stereoscope,  in  reosoope,  the  lenses  of  which  are  of  very 
which  one  eye  looks  directly  at  the  pic-  short  foous. 

ture  opposite  to  it,  while  the  other,  look-  Several  other  forms  of  the  stereoscope 
ing  through  the  prism,  has  its  picture  have  been  recommended,  which  are  not 
made  to  lap  upon  or  coalesce  with  the  in  any  way  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
first,  and  to  produce  the  effect.  as  they  are  all  modifications  of  the  instru- 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  eyes  raent  of  Sir  David  Brewsf  er,  and  possess 
themselves  form  a  stereoscope  to  those  no  advantage  either  in  form  or  arrange- 
who  have  the  power  of  converging  their  ment  over  that  which  he  at  first  produced, 
axes  to  points  nearer  than  the  objects  they  None  of  them  has  ever  come  into  general 
contemplate,  or,  in  other  words,  of  squint-  use,  while  the  original  instrument  has 
ing.  It  is  obvious  that  by  applying  short  found  its  way  into  every  comer  of  the 
telescopes  to  the  eyes,  and  converging  globe,  and  in  its  simple  elegance  of  form 
their  axes  to  a  point  nearer  than  the  ob-  is  already  stereotyped  on  the  human  mind, 
jects  surveyed,  a  stereoscope  is  produced.  Since  the  invention  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
This  form  has  also  been  suggested  by  Sir  |  ster,  various  kinds  of  stereoscopes  have 
Daidd  Brewster.  The  telescopes  may  be  been  proposed  and  constructed.  Instead 
made  either  with  convex  or  concave  eye-  of  semi-lenses,  prisms  of  small  angle  have 
lenses,  and  need  not  exceed  a  couple  of  been  employeii,  which  of  course  displace 
inches  in  length.  Telescopic  Stereoscopes  the  pictures.  This,  however,  can  hardly 
have  recently  been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Bry-  be  called  an  invention,  since  the  semi- 
son,  Optician,  Edinburgh,  on  the  principle  lenses  of  Sir  David  are  nothing  else  than 
recommended  by  Sir  David,  in  an  exceed-  prisms,  which,  while  they  displace  the 
ingly  ingenious  and  useful  form.  The  pictures,  at  the  same  time  magnify  them 
joint  by  which  the  telescopes  are  united,  — a  property  which  we  shall  see  to  be 
and  which  is  Mr.  Bryson’s  invention,  can  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  perfection 
be  elongated  or  contracted  in  aidmuth,  so  of  the  illusion  produced  by  the  instru- 
as  to  suit  the  distance  between  the  eyes  ment. 

of  diflferent  individuals,  and  it  can  at  the  A  gentleman  in  Dundee,  Mr.  E.  Scott, 
same  time  allow  the  axes  of  the  telescopes  has  recently  patented  an  instrument  which 
to  be  directed  to  any  point.  If  two  bi-  he  alleges  to  be  superior  in  its  perfbrm- 
nocular  pictures  of  large  size  be  placed  i  ance  to  that  of  Sir  David  Brewster ; 
before  an  observer  at  the  distance  of  five  i  but  how  it  can  possibly  be  superior  is  a 
or  six  feet,  and  be  surveyed  by  this  instru- '  problem  we  must  leave  for  Mr.  Scott 
ment,  the  observer  requires  only  to  adjust  himself  to  solve,  as  the  two  instruments 
the  axis  of  each  telescope  till  the  image  of !  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same, 
the  one  picture  coincides  or  coales«;es  with  Instead  of  employing  semi-lenses  or  quad- 
that  of  tne  other,  when  the  effect  is  com-  rant-s,  Mr.  Scott  employs  two  entire  lenses 
plete.  When  the  transparent  elides  now  of  two  inches  diameter,  which  have  their 

firodnced  are  placeii  in  a  couple  of  magic  centers  placed  more  than  two  and  a  half 
anterns,  and  immensely  magnified  on  a  inches  apart.  In  this  position  they  dis- 
white  wall  or  screen,  and  tlien  miited  with  place  the  pictures  in  precisely  the  same 
the  telescopic  stereoscope,  the  effect,  we  way  as  the  semi-lenses  of  Sir  I>avid  Brew- 
believe,  is  c^rming  beyond  all  description,  ster,  when  their  diameters  of  bisection 
So  exquisite  are  many  of  the  pictures,  that  are  outermost ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
they  admit  of  being  magnified  at  least  employment  of  entire  lenses  serves  no 
fitly  diameters,  and  when  united  with  this  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  price 
amplification  are,  we  are  told,  strikingly  of  the  instrument,  since  only  a  small  por- 
grand  and  beautiful.  We  have  little  tion  of  a  lens,  held  near  the  eye,  can  be 
doubt  of  this  instrument  coming  into  gen-  seen  through  at  once.  Sir  David,  in  his 
end  use,  since  it  enables  us  to  unite  with  instrument,  employs  only  the  portion  ne- 
easo  pictures  of  any  size.  The  only  other  cessary  ;  Mr.  Scott  retains  the  unnecessary 
of  the  many  forms  invented  by  Sir  David  part,  and  calls  his  retention  of  it  a  new 
Brewster  which  we  need  notice  is,  the  invention  !  By  employing  quadrants  of  a 
Microscopic  Stereoscope,  which,  in  the  lens,  one  lens  can  make  two  complete 
words  of  the  inventor,  “  is  admirably  fit-  stereoscopes  of  precisely  the  same  focus, 
ted  for  its  application  to  small  and  micro-  frequently  a  great  advantage  ;  while  Mr. 
scopic  objects,  and  may  be  carried  in  the  Scott,  from  two  complete  lenses,  produces 
pocket.”  It  is  simply  a  Lenticular  Ste-  only  one  instrument. 
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Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  I 
educational  and  artistic  applications  of  I 
the  stereoscope,  we  shall  give  a  verjr  brief' 
and  popular  description  of  the  principle  j 
of  its  operation.  To  do  so,  it  is  necessary  ! 
to  understand  the  general  structure  of  the  | 
eye,  and  the  laws  of  vision  bj  which  we  1 
see  objects  in  the  position  which  they  oo- 1 
cupy.  The  human  eye  is  an  organ  by  | 
which  a  small  but  perfect  picture  of  an , 
external  object  is  formed  upon  its  inner  i 
posterior  surface,  which  picture  is  per-  j 
ceived  by  the  mind  in  a  way  th.at  never  I 
has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  ex-  i 
plained.  All  visible  objects  radiate,  or ; 
throw  out  in  all  directions  particles  or , 
rays  of  light,  by  means  of  which  we  see  ; 
them  directly,  by  the  images  of  them  ' 
formed  in  the  eye.  Now  it  has  been 
proved  by  acurate  experiments,  that  in  | 
whatever  direction  a  ray  falls  upon  the 
retina,  it  gives  us  the  vision  of  the  point 
from  which  it  proceeded,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  retina  at  the  point  i 
on  which  it  falls.  This  is  called  the  law  j 
of  visible  direction. 

Another  important  fact  connected  with  . 
the  theory  of  vision  is,  that  when  we  look  : 
at  an  object  we  can  only  see  one  point  of ; 
it  distinctly  at  any  instant,  namely,  when  j 
the  focus  of  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the  I 
vision  of  that  point,  and  its  imago  is  i 
formed  on  the  point  of  distinct  vision  on  | 
the  retina.  But  although  we  can  only  see  ; 
one  point  distinctly  at  any  given  instant,  i 
we  can,  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  obtain  ; 
the  most  correct  knowledge  of  tlie  form  : 
and  color  of  an  object.  This  is  done  by  j 
the  eye  with  almost  infinite  rapidity  run- ; 
ning  over  the  difterent  points  which  com-  | 
pose  the  object,  and  conveying  a  clear  and  > 
definite  impression  of  each  to  the  mind.  ; 
There  is  no  finer  proof  of  the  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  human  eye  than  this  , 
fact  which  we  have  stated.  So  admira¬ 
bly  is  it  adjusted,  so  rapid  are  its  motions, 
that  it  runs  over  many  thousand  points  of 
an  object,  such  as  the  surface  of  a  shilling 
— has  a  distinct  motion  on  its  axis,  and 
movement  of  its  lens  for  each  point,  forms 
many  thousand  jiictures  of  the  successive 
points  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind, 
and  all  in  a  space  of  time  so  short  that  it 
seems  instantaneous.  But  although  we 
see  with  one  eye  the  direction  in  which 
any  object  or  point  of  an  object  is  situated, 
we  do  not  see  its  position,  or  the  distance 
from  the  eye  at  which  it  is  placed.  In 
monocular  vision,  we  learn  from  experi- 1 


ence  to  estimate  all  distances,  but  particu¬ 
larly  great  ones,  by  various  means,  called 
the  criteria  of  distances — such  as  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  different  objects,  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  known 
objects,  the  intensity  of  color,  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  outline,  etc.  It  is  only  with  both 
eyes  that  we  can  estimate,  with  accuracy, 
the  distance  of  objects  not  far  from  us. 
This  fact  may  be  proved  by  any  one  attempt¬ 
ing,  with  one  eye  shut,  to  snuff  a  candle, 
when  the  odds  might  be  taken  as  ten  to 
one  against  his  doing  H.  If  a  small  point 
of  light  be  introduced  into  a  dark  room 
by  miother  person,  we  have  no  correct 
conception  its  distance  from  us.  This 
fact  of  the  inability  of  one  eye  to  judge 
correctly  of  distance,  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  why  a  painting  or  a  photograph,  or 
any  representation  on  a  flat  surface,  is  best 
seen  with  one  eye.  In  the  painting,  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  intended  to  represent 
objects  at  different  distances ;  now,  as  the 
one  eye  can  not  judge  correctly  of  dis¬ 
tance,  the  geometrical  perspective,  the 
chiaroscuro,  etc.,  give  a  beautiful  illusion, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  apparent  solidity, 
making  the  different  parts  seem  at  dis¬ 
tances. 

These  facts  connected  with  the  phy^ 
ology  of  vision  prepare  us  for  understand¬ 
ing  how  the  beautiful  and  startling  effects 
of  the  stereoscope  are  produced.  We 
have,  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the 
stereoscope,  stated  what  every  one  must 
feel  to  be  true,  that,  in  the  binocular 
vision  of  olijects,  each  eye  sees  a  different 
picture  of  the  same  object.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  we  do  not  see  objects  double  ? 
Simply  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  visi¬ 
ble  direction.  The  axis  of  each  eye  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  same  point,  and  consequently 
the  image  formed  by  one  eye  exactly  lies 
upon,  and  covers  the  image  formed  by 
the  other,  and  hence  a  single  impression 
is  obtained.  Tlie  following  illustration 
will  make  plain  this  important  optical  law. 
If  a  person,  seated  in  a  dark  room,  direct 
his  eyes  to  a  small  hole  hi  the  window- 
shutter,  an  image  of  the  small  luminous 
aperture  will  be  formed  in  each  eye,  but 
only  one  hole  will  be  seen,  because  the 
axis  of  both  eyes  are  directed  to  the  same 
point,  namely,  the  hole ;  at  which  the 
lines  of  visible  direction  cross  each  other, 
and  at  which  the  imago  formed  by  one 
eye  exactly  covers  the  image  formed  by 
the  other — giving  a  single  impression.  If 
the  axis  of  one  eye  be  mered  by  pressing 
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the  eye-ball  with  the  finger,  immediately  I 
two  images  will  be  seen.  If  a  man  had  a  ! 
thousand  eyes  instead  of  two,  in  conse- ; 
quenco  of  this  law,  although  a  thousand  i 
images  were  formed,  only  one  object , 
could  be  seen.  Now,  when  w'ith  both  eyes  ! 
we  look  at  any  object — say  a  shilling — the  i 
axis  of  both  eyes  are  directed  to  a  point  j 
on  its  surface,  which  point  is  seen  singly,  i 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  visible  direo- 1 
tion.  The  mind  having  examined  it,  the  : 
eyes  are  directed  to  another  and  another  | 
point,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  till  the  | 
most  correct  impression  in  regard  to  the  j 
whole  surface  is  obtained.  Tlie  most  im-  j 
portant  advantage  which  we  derive  from 
the  use  of  both  eyes  is  to  enable  us,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  see  distance,  or  a  third 
dimension  in  space.  This  power  of  form-  i 
ing  the  most  correct  ideas  of  distance  is  ' 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  vision  with  one  eye,  | 
the  result  of  experience,  or  by  means  of 
the  criteria  referred  to,  but  is  unquestion- 1 
ably  in  consequence  of  the  successive  con- 1 
vergency  of  the  optic  axes  to  points  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  us.  i 

If,  therefore,  two  plane  pictures  of  a  solid 
object  are  preparetl,  one  as  seen  by  the  ' 
right  eye  and  the  other  as  seen  by  the  | 
left,  and  their  images  are  united,  or  made  I 
to  coalesce,  by  squinting,  or  by  the  stereo- 
scojie ;  it  is  obvious  that  when  we  look  at  | 
them  with  both  eyes,  the  mind  surveys  I 
the  successive  points  in  precisely  the  same  j 
way  as  it  would  have  done  if  with  both  | 
eyes  we  had  looked  at  the  solid  itself,  and  j 
consequently  the  most  pertect  idea  of  re-  j 
lief  is  obtained.  | 

Every  one  who  has  looked  at  proper ' 
dissimilar  pictures  through  a  good  stereo¬ 
scope,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
perfection  of  the  illusion.  The  idea  of  a 
fiat  surface  only  behi;^  before  us  is  utterly 
annihilated,  every  object  is  felt  to  be  be¬ 
fore  us  in  all  the  roundness  and  solidity 
of  nature  and  of  truth.  It  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  that  the  pictures  to  be 
combined  in  the  stereoscope  should  be  | 
perfect  in  their  delineation,  and  properly  : 
dissimilar.  But  for  the  invention  of  pho- 1 
tography,  these  desiderata  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  stereoscope  could 
never  have  been  of  great  practical  value, 
since  no  artist  could  have  produced  pic¬ 
tures  sufficiently  perfect  to  produce  the  I 
wondrous  effect.  The  simultaneous  in-  j 
vention  of  photography  and  the  stereo-  i 
scope  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
circumstance  in  the  highest  degree  for¬ 


tunate.  Photography  having  now  reached 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  pictures 
po8ses.sed  of  the  greatest  beauty  can  now 
be  readily  produced  by  the  exquisite 
pencil  of  Nature  herself.  It  is,  however, 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  only 
method  by  which  absolutely  perfect  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  can  be  produced  has  not 
been  generally  adopted.  Photographic 
artists  have  sacrificed  every  thing  like 
truthfulness  and  accuracy  to  rapidity  of 
execution.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lens  of 
large  aperture  and  short  focus  will  im¬ 
print  a  picture  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  a  lens  of  equ.al  focus  but  of  small 
aperture.  Now  artists  have  clung  perti¬ 
naciously  to  the  employment  of  large 
lenses,  simply  on  account  of  their  rapidity, 
and  the  clearness  of  the  pictures  they  pro¬ 
duce,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again,  that  large  apertures  can 
not  possibly  {^ve  accurate  representations 
of  “  the  hunum  face  divine”  or  of  any 
thing  else.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown 
that  a  lens  of  three  inches  aperture  gives 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dissimilar  pictures  of  a  sitter,  which  are  all 
huddled  and  jumbled  together  in  the 
monstrositjr  which  it  produces.  When 
lenses  of  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  inches 
aperture  are  employed  in  photography, 
can  we  wonder  th.at  people  are  disap-  ' 
pointed  with  the  hideous  representations 
which  are  handed  them,  or  be  surprised 
at  the  numbers  of  photographic  failures 
we  daily  witness '{  N  ature  points  out  to 
us  the  simple  rule  which,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  art,  ought  to  be  followed.  F rom 
inlkncy  we  have  seen  every  object  through 
an  aperture  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  such 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  aperture  of  the 
lens  employed  in  taking  all  photographic 
pictures ;  for  this  plain  and  palpable  rea¬ 
son,  that  if  we  employ  a  larger  a|X}rture, 
it  produces  not  such  a  picture  as  we  have 
been  aftcustomed  to  see,  but  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  we  would  have  seen  if  possessed 
of  a  monstrous  eye  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  lens  employe<l : 

“  Photojrraphy,”  ssys  Sir  David  Brewster, 
“can  not  therefore  even  approximate  to  perfec¬ 
tion  till  the  artist  works  with  a  camera  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  single  quarter  of  an  inch  lens  of 
rock  crystal,  or,  what  experience  may  find  bet-  * 
ter,  with  an  achromatic  lens  of  the  same  aper¬ 
ture.  And  we  may  state  with  equal  confidence, 
that  the  photographer  who  has  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  the  defects  of  his  instrument,  the  hon- 
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eiity  to  avow  it,  and  the  skill  to  rctnedy^  them 
by  the  a)>plication8  of  modern  science,  will  take 
a  place  as  high  in  photographic  portraiture  as  a 
Reynolds  or  a  Lawrence  in  the  sister  art” 

If  one  jncture  be  imperfect  from  the 
cause  wo  have  stated,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  stereoscopic  union  of  two  such  pic¬ 
tures  will  not  ^ive  a  pleasing  or  natural 
result.  The  errors  can  only  be  increased 
by  the  coalescence  in  the  resultant  image. 
When,  however,  dissimilar  pictures  taken 
with  proper  lenses,  and  at  the  projier  angle, 
are  combined  in  a  good  instrument,  the 
effect  is  absolutely  wonderful.  The  illu¬ 
sion  is  so  complete  that  the  observer  feels 
certain  that  he  is  not  looking  at  a  flat  sur¬ 
face,  but  at  a  living  man  or  an  actual 
scene,  in  which  the  ditt'erent  dimensions 
in  space  are  given  with  inimitable  fidelity. 
A  single  glance  through  a  good  instru¬ 
ment  at  a  picture  taken  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  will  disgust  him  ever  after  with 
the  rubbish  which  is  commonly  sold  as 
stereoscopic  slides,  and  which  are  filled 
with  .all  manner  of  exaggerations. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  in 
the  production  of  stereoscopic  pictures  is 
taking  them  properlv  dissimilar.  Here 
also  great  exaggeration  and  error  have 
crept  into  gener.al  use,  from  a  desire  to 
produce  startling  eftects.  Here  also  na¬ 
ture  has  given  us  the  rule  which  ought  to 
be  ailopted.  The  separation  she  employs 
in  giving  the  solidity  and  relief  w'hich  we 
witness  when  we  contemplate  the  objects 
around  us,  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  the 
distance  lietw’een  the  human  eyes.  N ow  if 
we  want  to  reproduce  such  a  picture  when 
look  into  the  stereoscope,  as  we  would 
have  seen  had  we  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  picture  was  taken,  we  must  emjiloyed 
such  a  separation  between  the  centers  of 
the  lenses.  It  is  obvious  that  any  separa¬ 
tion,  greater  or  les.s,  will  produce  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  of  a  positive  or  negative  kind, 
liy  increasing  the  separation,  the  relief  is 
exaggerated,  and  in  many  subjects  a 
startling  effect  is  produced ;  but  all  such 
exaggerations  are  utterly  imadmissible  in 
iuiy  thing  like  art.  Some  artists  of  the 
higher  class  employ  a  separation  of  two 
and  a  half  inches  for  portraits,  or  objects 
taken  within  eight  or  ten  feet  distance, 
but  employ  a  greater  separation  for 
landscapes,  and  all  distant  objects.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  error  is 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  jwreeived, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  better  to 


follow  rigidly  the  rule  which  nature  points 
out. 

Tlie  instrument  by  which  the  best  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  is  produced  is  the  Binocu¬ 
lar  Camera  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  whi^h 
consists  of  a  single  box,  with  lenses  of  the 
same  aperture  and  focus  placed  in  it,  at 
two  and  a  half  inches  apart ;  so  that  the 
pictures  are  taken  at  the  same  time  with 
the  same  intensity  of  lights  and  shadows, 
and  at  the  proper  an^fle  of  sejiaration. 
To  secure  the  lenses  being  precisely  simi¬ 
lar,  Sir  David  bisects  a  lens  of  rock  crystal 
or  a  small  achromatic,  and  having  cut  the 
semi-lenses  into  circles,  mounts  them  in 
the  camera  as  separate  lenses.  When 
stopped  down  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
aperture,  such  an  instrument  produces 
binocular  pictures  in  which  the  most  rigid 
examination  can  not  discern  anv  error. 

We  come  now  to  consider  tlie  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  stereoscope. 

There  are  few  philosophical  instruments 
which  are  calculated  to  be  of  greater 
practical  value  than  the  stereoscope,  or 
which  can  afford  a  purer  or  more  rational 
plea-sure  to  the  mind.  The  telescope  and 
microscope  open  up  to  us  worlds  of  sur¬ 
passing  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  one 
showing  us  the  boundlessness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  other  unfolding  to  our 
view’  the  infinite  richness  and  variety  of 
the  works  of  the  Cre.ator.  But  these 
wonderful  instruments,  from  their  nature, 
as  well  as  from  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  their  construction,  can  afford  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  but  a  comparative  few. 
It  is  only  the  enthusiast  in  astronomy  who 
has  patience  to  watch  night  after  night  in 
our  treacherous  climate,  and  who  has  be¬ 
sides  a  first-rate  instrument  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  who  can  hope  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  W’ondrons 
celestial  phenomena.  And  it  is  only  the 
man  whose  wealth  enables  him  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  an  exjiensive  compound 
microscope,  or  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
diamond  or  sajiphire  lenses,  who  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecute  researches  into  the 
domains  of  the  microscope.  The  stereo¬ 
scope,  however,  is  an  instrument  which 
any  person  of  moderate  mechanical  skill 
can  construct  for  himself  in  a  few  hours, 
or  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  which,  in  its  rudest  and 
simplest  form,  will  perform  almost  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiftil  and  finished  instru¬ 
ment  which  art  can  produce,  or  luxury 
demand.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  an 
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instrument  calculated  to  afford  instruction 
and  delight  to  all  classes. 

The  peasant  in  his  humble  cottage,  who 
has  heard  of  the  wondrous  monuments  of 
aqtiquity,  and  whose  mind  soars  above 
his  condition,  but  who,  by  stem  necessity, 
is  chained  to  the  soil  on  which  he  was 
bora,  can  by  the  savings  of  a  few  days, 
through  the  wonderful  power  of  this  little 
instrument,  cause  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  and  Greece,  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  labors  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  from  Praxiteles  to  Ca- 
nova,  to  stand  before  him,  and  can  drink 
into  his  soul  the  feeling  and  the  beauty 
which  they  so  eminently  express.  Though 
his  life  may  have  been  spent  in  a  dreary 
morass,  or  on  the  side  of  a  lonely  hill,  the 
richest  combinations  of  wood  and  water, 
and  mountain,  and  sky,  scenes  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty  in  his  own  or  in  other  Iwds, 
which  he  can  never  hope  to  see,  can  be 
made  to  pass  before  him,  instilling  into 
his  mind  the  most  glowing  conceptions  of 
the  beneficence  and  power  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  The  peer  in  his  elegant 
saloons,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  j 
can  recall  the  impressions  he  received, 
when,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  early 
manhood,  he  wandered  to  other  lands  in 
search  of  instruction  and  pleasure.  The 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  classic  ruins  of  Italy, 
and  Greece,  and  Egypt,  may  successfully 
arise  before  his  view  with  little  less  than 
their  former  trathfnlness  and  reality.  The 
poor  student,  bom  with  a  feeling  for  art, 
but  who,  like  many  before  him,  had  to 
endure  the  greatest  privations,  and  strag¬ 
gle  with  the  greatest  difficulties  ere  he 
could  command  the  means  to  study  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  the  study  of 
which  he  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  his 
success,  can  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  by 
the  creations  of  the  stereoscope,  have  his 
taste  corrected,  his  feeling  for  art  refined, 
and  can  hope,  by  ditigenoe  and  study,  to 
arrive  &r  more  speedily  at  success  in  his 
profession.  The  classical  stndent,  too, 
who  has  devoted  hhuself  to  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but 
whose  circumstances  utterly  preclude  the 
idea  of  his  ever  visiting  the  scenes  amid 
which  the  men  whose  works  he  studies 
thought  and  spake,  can  gaze  in  his  study 
on  the  Forum  or  the  Acropolis ;  he  can 
raise  up,  as  if  by  a  magician’s  power,  the 
very  localities  in  which  Demosthenes 
thundered  and  Plato  taught.  Their  lan- 
gpiage  will  consequently  acquire  fresh 


force,  and  their  metaphors  greater  beau¬ 
ty.  His  philological  difficulties  will  di¬ 
mmish,  critical  perplexities  will  become 
fewer,  and  fresh  interest  and  zest  in  his 
studies  will  be  acquired. 

Although  the  stereoscope  is  only  a  new 
instrument,  having  been  invented  some 
nineteen  years  ago,  and  although  it  has  as 
yet  been  applied  to  but  few  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  it  requires  a  very  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  capabilities,  and  still  less  ima¬ 
gination,  to  foresee  the  many  practical 
purposes  to  which  it  will  speedily  be  ap¬ 
plied.  As  an  educational  instrument,  we 
conceive  it  is  hardW  possible  to  overstate 
its  advantages.  The  intelligent  teacher 
who  aims  at  something  more  than  impart¬ 
ing  to  his  pupils  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  who 
makes  it  his  endeavor  to  edneate  the  mind 
and  develop  the  affections  of  his  interest¬ 
ing  charge,  w'ill  at  once  feel  that  by  this 
instniment  he  can  not  only  afford  high 
gratification,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
vey  instruction  which  no  description,  how¬ 
ever  elaborate  or  eloquent,  could  impart. 
Let  us  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  read¬ 
ing  with  his  pupils  Livy’s  beautiful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  battle  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  Carthagenians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  Thrasymene  ;  should  he,  by 
the  stereosc(^  in  any  of  its  forms,  causi* 
that  beautiful  spot,  still  unchangeil  in  its 
grand  features,  to  stand  out  before  them 
in  all  its  headlands  and  bays,  and  with  its 
charming  perspectives;  could  he  point 
out  the  spot  where  the  Carthagenians  lay 
concealed  among  the  rocks  and  crevices, 
and  whence  they  at  length  rushed  with 
resistless  force  upon  the  surprised  legions, 
hurling  them  into  the  deep  and  sullen 
lake,  the  scene  of  that  momentous  battle, 
having  been  actnally  witnessed,  would 
never  be  forgotten.  It  would  ever  arise 
clearly  and  tangibly  before  the  mental 
view,  suggesting  the  touching  and  beau¬ 
tiful  words  in  which  the  accomplished  his¬ 
torian  relates  the  disgrace  of  his  country. 
Every  scene  interesting  in  the  history  of 
our  own  or  of  other  countries  could  be 
made  to  arise  in  all  the  vividness  of  reali¬ 
ty  before  the  young  and  ingenuous  mind, 
indelibly  fixing  on  the  memory  the  inci¬ 
dents  with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
imparting  impressions  of  the  most  correct 
and  truthful  nature.  Every  one  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  education  of  youth  must,  when 
visiting  educational  establishments  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  have  been  sorry  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  miserable  daubs,  or  rather  the 
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gross  caricatures  of  nature,  which  are  sus¬ 
pended  around  their  walls,  for  the  osten¬ 
sible  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in 
astronomy,  zoology,  or  botany.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  planet  Jupiter  re¬ 
presented  as  a  large  globe,  painted  blue 
with  red  belts.  The  various  races  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  represented  in  colors 
which  natiu'e  never  gave  them,  and  with 
limbs  so  proportioned  and  arranged,  that 
their  names  under  them  are  indispensably 
necessary,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
Now  such  pictures,  instead  of  doing  good, 
are  positively  detrimental,  for  their  con¬ 
stant  exhibition  before  the  young  and 
sensitive  mind  impresses  upon  it  errone¬ 
ous  and  ridiculous  ideas,  which  man^ 
years  of  experience,  and  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  seeing  the  living  reality,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  efface.  Mctures  adapted  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  painted  by  the  solar  ray  with  in- 
cxmceivable  delicacy  and  tidelity,  can  be 
taken  from  the  living  plants  and  animals, 
which,  when  combined  by  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  would  make  them  stand  out  before 
the  pupils  as  if  alive,  and  with  the  most 
correct  proportion  and  perspective  of 
every  part.  The  graceful  and  beautiful 
curves  of  nature,  portrayed  by  her  own 
exquisite  hand,  w'ould  convey  not  only 
deep  and  abiding  impressions,  but  would 
awaken  becoming  emotions  of  wonder 
and  adoration  for  the  Divine  architect. 
A  portfolio  containing  illustrations  of  bot¬ 
any,  zoology,  and  geology  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  (and  we  have  no  doubt  will  sp>eed- 
ily  be  fumislied)  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  which  would  be  of  immense 
practical  value  in  our  educational  estab¬ 
lishments. 

There  is  one  class  of  schools — schools 
of  design — recently  established  in  this 
country,  which  have  already  exerted  a 
sensible  influence  on  our  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  which  are  destined  to  exert 
a  yet  greater  in  refining  the  national  taste, 
by  surrounding  us  with  beautiful  forms, 
not  only  in  works  of  art,  but  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  domestic  implements,  in 
which  it  is  evident  the  stereoscope  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  must  lead  to  a 
new  and  improved  method  of  tuition.  In 
such  schools  of  design  the  taste  of  the 
student  is  cultivated,  and  a  correct  feel¬ 
ing  for  art  is  endeavored  to  be  instilled, 
by  his  copying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  design  in  ancient  and  in  mo¬ 
dern  times.  Having  conquered  the  ele¬ 


mentary  difficulties,  and  having  acquired 
a  correct  taste,  the  student  is  required  to 
express,  by  various  forms  and  combina¬ 
tions,  those  ideas  of  simplicity  or  beauty 
which  his  mind  can  conceive.  To  secure 
the  objects  which  such  excellent  institu¬ 
tions  arc  designed  to  gain,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  be  furnished  with  models 
of  the  highest  excellence,  but  these  to  a 
limited  extent  only  can  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  can  not  visit  Greece  or  Ita¬ 
ly,  he  can  not  enter  the  balls  and  galler¬ 
ies  of  our  nobles,  or  visit  the  various 
museums  in 'which  many  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  are  to  be  found.  He  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  dramngs  and  modelings,  many 
of  them  of  great  excellence,  but  necessa¬ 
rily  inferior  to  the  originals.  The  stereo¬ 
scope  is  eminently  qualified  to  supply 
what  is  wanted  in  such  institutions.  By 
it,  and  at  a  comparatively  trivial  exi>ense, 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  can  be  accumulated  in  each  of 
these  institutions,  not  indeed  in  their  ac¬ 
tuality,  but  in  a  manner  of  far  greater 
practical  utility  than  if  the  richest  trea¬ 
sures  of  art  were  assembled  in  one  school. 

I  The  student  can  study,  with  perfect  lei¬ 
sure  and  convenience,  the  reahties  stand¬ 
ing  out  before  him  in  all  their  perfection 
and  beauty.  The  temple,  the  statue,  the 
landscape,  can  be  studied,  not  from  the 
drawings  of  masters  of  the  greatest  emi¬ 
nence,  but  from  the  infinitely  perfect 
drawings  of  Nature  herself;  made,  when 
combined  by  the  stereoscope,  to  stand 
out  in  the  most  perfect  relief  and  j)er- 
spective  in  every  part.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  single  portfolio  could,  at  a  small 
expense,  be  filled  with  stereoscopic  slides, 
which  would  be  of  equal,  or  rather  of 
greater,  value  to  the  student  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  than  a  collection  of  works  of 
art  which  it  would  require  millions  to 
purchase,  and  the  largest  building  in  ex¬ 
istence  to  contain. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
stereoscope  to  the  student  of  art  is,  the 
property  it  possesses  of  presenting  for  his 
study  a  more  perfect  image  in  all  its 
roundness,  and  solidity,  and  detail,  than 
he  could  witness  though  the  original  ob¬ 
ject  were  before  him.  This  property  of 
the  instrument  is  one  of  its  greatest  excel¬ 
lences,  and  can  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  minute  and  careful  study  of  objects 
which,  from  their  nature  or  position,  are  in¬ 
accessible.  It  is  calculated  to  bring  to 
light  beauties  which,  though  they  exist. 
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have  never  been  seen.  Statues,  orna¬ 
mental  friezes,  with  many  kinds  of  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments,  elevated  to  an  im¬ 
mense  height  from  the  ground,  and  which 
could  only  be  studied  by  the  erection  of 
scaffolding,  are  brought  in  all  their  per¬ 
fection  before  the  eye  of  the  artist.  A 
number  of  views  of  the  Sydenham  Palace 
have  been  published,  in  w'hich,  though 
but  about  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  building,  every  column, 
girder,  and  article  exhibited,  can  be  seen 
standing  out  in  its  place,  and  with  as  per¬ 
fect  solidity  and  distinctness-  as  does  the 

f>alace  itself,  and  the  object  it  contains, 
t  seems  no  picture  which  we  contemplate, 
but  a  model,  inimitable  in  its  wonderful 
accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of  detail. 
This  wonderful  effect  is  owing  to  the  tact, 
that  instead  of  seeing  the  object  itself  we 
see  a  miniature  model  of  it  brought  close 
to  the  eyes — a  model  not  only  perfect  in 
every  detail,  but  every  jiart  of  which  is 
brought  -H'ithin  the  distance  influenced  by 
the  angle  of  the  eyes — so  that  the  images 
surveyed  actually  surpasses  the  reality. 
Hitherto,  colossal  works  of  art  could  only 
be  represented — first,  at  such  a  distance  as 
enabled  the  eye  to  embrace  the  w  hole  ob¬ 
ject,  and  discover  its  proportions ;  and 
then  by  studying  the  component  parts  at 
such  a  distance  as  that  they  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  observed.  If  the  artist  desired  to 
study  the  great  Egyptian  Temple  at  Den- 
derah,  or  the  Parthenon,  or  the  w’inged- 
bulls  from  Nineveh,  he  had  to  retire  to 
such  a  distance  as  enabled  him  to  see  the 
great  outline — the  proportions  of  the 
whole — a  distance  which  rendered  the 
minuter  parts  of  the  edifice,  or  of  the 
statue,  invisible.  After  making  his  draw¬ 
ings  afar  off,  he  had  to  approach  to  such 
a  distance  as  rendered  visible  the  larger 
ornaments,  and  make  his  drawings  at  this 
point  also.  He  required  to  approach  still 
nearer,  that  the  inscription  or  figures, 
with  the  delicate  carvings,  might  be  seen 
and  represented.  After  these  frequent 
drawings,  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  multifarious 
details.  Such  drawings,  even  although 
taken  by  the  most  accomplished  artists, 
and  even  although  we  could  suppose  them 
perfect,  (which  they  are  not,)  do  not  con¬ 
tain  all  that  is  required  for  the  perfect 
study  of  such  works ;  for  they  do  not 
show  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  ornamental  parts  and  the  whole. 
They  are  merely  pictures  at  different  dis¬ 


tances,  at  no  one  of  -which  a  perfect  view 
of  the  object  can  be  obtained  ;  whereas, 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  images  from 
properly-t.iken  stereoscopic  pictures,  a 
more  perfect  image  is  formed  for  the  mind 
to  contemplate,  than  can  be  witnessed  by 
the  eye  at  any  given  point.  It  is  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  representation 
of  an  object  in  the  stereoscope  must  al¬ 
ways  be  superior  to  the  most  exquisite 
calotype  picture  which  can  be  obtained. 
The  calotype  is  a  picture  of  the  object  as 
seen  by  one  eye  from  the  point  where  it 
is  taken ;  whereas,  the  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
ture  is  as  if  it  had  been  seen  by  two  eyes 
considerably  separated  from  each  other. 
It  must,  therefore,  exhibit  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  of  the  object,  be  possessed  of 
superior  brightness,  and  show  the  propor¬ 
tions  with  greater  beauty  and  fidelity. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  in  the  domain  of  art 
that  the  highest  advantages  are  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  8tereo8co|*e.  In  literature 
also  it  may  be  ex|»ected  to  be  of  high 
practical  value.  The  student  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  can  obtain  the  most  perfect  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  various  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  his  own  or  other  countries,  and  can 
study  them  at  leisure.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  representations  can  be  obtained  by 
photographic  pictures,  and  that  stereoscop¬ 
ic  pictures  are  not  necessary.  But  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures,  however  excellent,  are 
utterly  inadequate  in  many  cases  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  archseologist  to  prosecute  his  re¬ 
searches.  Su(qx>8e  the  subject  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  should  be  the  monumental 
stones  of  the  earliest  Christian  epoch, 
which  are  found  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  in  which  the  symbols  and  in¬ 
scriptions  are  frequently  so  much  effaced 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  on  the  soft 
porous  stone  of  that  part  of  the  country ; 
a  photographic  picture,  however  sharp 
and  clear,  could  not  serve  the  student’s 
end,  because  the  elevations  and  depres¬ 
sions  are  so  small,  that  the  picture  would 
not  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
guide  the  mind  to  a  correct  idea  of  the 
forms  and  symbols  portrayeii.  Besides, 
the  figures  are  reversed,  a  circumstance 
which  might  lead  the  student  (if  no  pho¬ 
tographer)  astray.  In  the  stereoscope, 
the  object  stands  out  before  the  observer 
in  all  its  actuality  ;  he  sees  it  as  distinctly 
as  if  the  real  stone  w'ere  before  him. 
Every  elevation  and  depression,  how'ever 
slight,  is  given  with  perfect  truth,  and  he 
can  trace  the  various  forms,  and  adopt 
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his  conclusions  in  rejj.'ird  to  them,  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence  that  he  can 
not  possibly  be  deceived  bv  any  appear¬ 
ances  occasioned  by  the  light  fulling  in  a 
particular  direction,  which  sissurance  he 
could  not  possess  by  looking  at  a  i>hoto- 
graphic  picture,  however  excellent.  Had 
the  French  consul,  who  found  the  first 
Assyrian  monument  in  the  mound  of 
Kouyinjik,  l)een  possessed  of  a  Binocular 
camera,  and  had  he  t.aken  pictures  of  the 
interesting  slab,  which  with  immense  la¬ 
bor  he  had  dug  from  the  rubbish  in  which 
it  had  lain  for  ages,  that  memorial  of  a 
mighty  people  might  have  been  pre.served 
for  ever,  and  its  inscriptions  might  have 
been  read  by  our  future  scholars.  As  it 
was,  he  could  only  make  a  rude  drawing 
of  little  practical  value,  and  then  witness 
with  regret  its  rapid  dissolution.  The 
slab,  consisting  of  lime  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  absorbed 
moi-sture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  quick¬ 
ly  crumbled  to  pieces.  Layard,  in  his 
most  interesting  researches,  could  also 
have  preserved  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  Assyrian  art,  which,  being  multiplied 
and  scattered  over  Europe,  would  have 
been  more  effectually  preserved  than 
though  the  originals  could  have  been  sent 
to  our  National  Museum.  Some  of  those 
which  have,  :das  1  perished  for  ever, 
might,  like  the  Ilosetta-stone,  have  given 
some  scholar  the  key  to  the  w’hole.  The 
multitudinous  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the 
inscriptions  in  the  living  rock  in  the  Wa¬ 
dies  of  Arabia,  and  the  strange  cuneiform 
characters  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  with 
all  the  trejisurcs  of  their  art,  might  be 
preserved  from  the  injuries  of  time,  ami 
from  the  ravages  of  barbarous  men,  and 
could  be  simultaneously  studied  by  the 
learned  throughout  the  world. 

By  the  stereoscoiie  we  have  preserved 
to  us  (.and  probably  for  ever)  one  great 
fact,  which,  having  existed,  has  passed 
away — the  Crystal  Pal.ace  of  1851.  It  is 
preserved  to  us  by  the  stereoscope  in  a 
much  more  perfect  form  than  by  the 
beautiful  drawings  which  were  made  at 
the  time  Iw  our  artists;  for,  as  a  whole, 
or  in  its  difFerent  parts,  it  is  seen  to  stand 
out  before  us  almost  as  vividly  and  truth¬ 
fully  as  when,  with  ail  the  world,  wo  has¬ 
tened  to  contemplate  it ;  so  that  by  the 
wonderful  power  which,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  lies  concealed  in  these  stereoscopic 
slides,  our  descendants  in  the  next,  and 
in  succeeding  centuries,  will  receive  al¬ 


most  the  same  impression  as  we  did,  when 
gazing  on  its  wonders.  In  1851,  the 
stereoscope  w^as  a  new  instrument,  its 
wonderful  properties  were  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated,  and  the  slides  which 
were  then  produced  w’ere  not  such  as  could 
be  made  now.  The  still  greater  Crystal  • 
Palace  which  has  arisen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  former  has  been  taken  by  skillful  ar¬ 
tists  ;  and  their  pictures,  when  seen  in 
the  stereoscope,  cause  those  who  witness 
them  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  wonder 
and  amazement,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
expressions  of  surprise  and  delight.  Af¬ 
ter  it,  too,  like  all  earthly  things,  has 
passed  away,  it  will  exist  in  these  pictures 
for  the  gratification  and  instruction  of 
future  ages. 

To  the  physical  sciences,  the  stereoscope 
has  already  made  many  valuable  contri¬ 
butions.  By  it  the  architect  can  superin¬ 
tend  the  progress  of  an  edifice,  seated  in 
his  office,  and  give  directions  to  his  work¬ 
men,  though  hundreds  of  miles  from  them. 
The  geologist  can  obtain  the  most  perfect 
id^a  of  the  position  of  the  strata,  and 
other  circumstances,  in  which  any  inter¬ 
esting  relic  of  a  former  world  has  been 
found.  The  botanist  can  obtain  the  most 
correct  conceptions  of  some  rare  or  curi¬ 
ous  plant  found  in  some  distant  country. 
And  the  geograj)her, 

“  Without  the  danger  and  fatigues  of  travel, 
can  scan  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  globe, 
not  in  the  fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hur¬ 
ried  pencil,  but  in  the  very  picture  which 
would  have  been  formed  on  his  own  retina  were 
ho  magically  transported  to  the  scene.  The  gi¬ 
gantic  outline  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes 
will  stand  self-depicted  before  him ;  the  Niagara 
will  pour  out  before  him  in  panoramic  grandeur 
her  mighty  cataract  of  waters ;  while  the  flam¬ 
ing  volcano  will  toss  into  the  air  before  him  her 
clouds  of  dust  and  her  blazing  fragments.” 

In  the  domestic  circle,  how  much 
pleasure  is  this  beautiful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument  calculated  to  afford  1  The 
father,  whose  thoughts  often  turn  to  his 
darling  boy,  the  pillar  of  his  house  and 
the  inheritor  of  his  name,  and  who, 
prompted  by  the  calls  of  duty  and  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  has  gone  forth  as  the  defender 
of  his  country’s  liberty,  can  see  the  loved 
object  of  his  affections  as  when  he  stood 
before  him  in  the  fullness  of  his  youthful 
beauty  and  strength.  The  mother  can 
gaze  upon  the  image  of  her  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter,  as  she  was  wont  to  stand  before  her 
in  all  the  charms  of  opening  womanhood, 
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ere  disease,  like  **  a  worm  i’  the  bud,”  had 
preyed  od  the  dimpled  cheek,  and  death 
entered  her  dwelling,  and  robbed  her  of 
her  earthly  treasure.  The  dutiAil  son  can 
gaze  with  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  upon  the 
&ther,  sitting  before  him  as  when  alive,  in 
the  mellow  bnuty  of  ripening  age ;  and  as 
he  gazes  upon  the  well-remembered  fea¬ 
tures,  and  recollections  come  thronging 
upon  his  mind,  he  will  lay  down  the  instru¬ 
ment,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  lessons  of 
piety,  instilled  by  the  beloved  lips,  have 
been  more  deeply  imfu'essed  upon  his 
heart.  By  its  instrumentality,  a  hither  or 
brother  in  India  can  know  the  changes 
which  time  is  making  on  the  circle  at 
home,  and  as  he  looks  on  the  loved  ones, 
he  can  feel  the  ties,  which  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  were  relaxing  become  stronger. 

In  the  social  circle,  how  delightml,  how 
rational,  the  amusement  which  the  stereo¬ 
scope  can  afford  i  How  different  from  the 
idiins  which  are  often  resorted  to  for  kill¬ 
ing  time!  The  grandest  productions  of 
nature  and  art  can  be  ezliibited  by  the 
intelligent  host  to  his  wondering  guests, 
imparting,  at  the  same  time,  valuable  in¬ 
struction,  and  elevated  and  exquisite  plea¬ 
sure.  He  can  show  them 


“  The  hallowed  remains  which  faith  has  con- ' 
secrated  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  the  scene  i 
of  our  Saviour’s  youth,  and  pilgrimage,  and 
miracles — ^thc  endeared  spots  where  He  drew  ' 
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His  first  and  His  latest  breath.  The  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Holy  City — the  giant  flanks  of 
Horeb,  and  the  awe-inspiring  peaks  of  Mount  Si¬ 
nai,  he  can  display  to  uie  Chmtian’s  eye  in  the 
deep  lines  of  truth,  and  they  will  app^  to  his 
heaii  with  all  the  powerful  associations  of  an 
immortal  interest  With  feelings  more  subdued 
will  the  antimuuy  and  the  arcMtect  study  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  grandeur — the  pyramids,  the  temples, 
the  aqu^ucts,  and  the  obelisks  of  finmier  ages. 
Every  stone,  every  inscription,  will  exhibit  to 
them  its  outiine  and  its  story.  The  gray  moss 
will  lift  its  hoary  frond,  and  the  fading  hiero¬ 
glyphics  will  uttw  their  faltering  voice,  and  tell 
their  mysterious  tale.  The  fields  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  warfare  will  unfold  themselves 
to  the  soldier’s  eye  in  faithful  perspective  and 
unerring  outline;  while,  in  his  fancy,  reani¬ 
mated  squadrons  will  again  form  on  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  and  occupy  the  gorge  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae.” 

The  instrument  we  have  thus  briefly 
described,  and  the  applications  of  which 
are  just  beginning  to  be  understood,  has 
add^  not  a  little  to  the  already  world¬ 
wide  fame  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  We 
trust  that  it  is  not  the  last  he  will  give  to 
the  world,  but  that  his  mind,  which  still 
retains  all  the  vigor  and  buoyancy  of 
his  early  youth,  will  discover  many 
others,  which  will  conduce,  like  all  the 
labors  of  his  active  life,  to  increase  the 
civilization  and  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
men. 
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While  the  gentlemen  of  England  sit  at  1 
ease  in  their  homes,  repose  on  downy  beds, 
or  move  about  in  luxurious  style  upcm  the 
rail  —  passing  nqiidly  over  streams, 
inarms,  and  moors,  without  inconveni¬ 
ence — compas^g  hill  and  valley  with  no 
perc^tible  change  of  level,  there  are  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education,  who  ^ve  none  of  these  acoom- 


I  modations  for  stationary  life  and  transit. 
No  homo  is  known  for  months  together, 
sometimes  for  years ;  and  no  facilities  for 
locomotion  are  enjoyed  beyond  their  own 
feet,  with  now  and  then  a  canoe,  an  oft- 
jaded  steed,  or  a  bullock-wagon,  though 
immense  dbtances  are  accomplished,  over 
plains  of  untracked  sand,  or  through  wilds 
savage  in  appearance,  difficult  in  reality. 
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and  dangerous  from  their  brute  or  human 
inhabitants.  Allusion  is  of  course  made 
to  those  who  are  out  on  explorinjj  tours 
'  in  various  countries  beyond  the  bounds  of 
cultivated  society — some  actuated  by  the 
love  of  enterprise,  others  by  that  of  science, 
and  others  insj)ired  with  the  noble  ambi¬ 
tion  of  becoming  the  pioneers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  religion  to  barbarian  races.  One 
of  the  most  adventurous,  meritorious,  and 
successful  of  the  latter  class  is  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  scene  of  whose 
joumeyings — Africa — has  so  long  excited 
the  curiosity  of  Europeans,  invited  at¬ 
tempts  at  exploration,  and  still  remains 
with  a  vast  extent  of  its  area  which  can 
only  be  represented  by  a  vacant  space 
upon  our  maps.  We  have  hitherto  inten¬ 
tionally  refrained  from  reference  to  his  re- 
markanle  enterprise,  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-esti¬ 
mate,  deeming  a  sober  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  it  preferable  to  a  hurried  j 
notice.  ! 

The  gre.at  continent  beyond  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  not  known  to  the  civilized 
world  four  centuries  ago,  has  been  tra¬ 
versed  from  the  icy  borders  of  the  Polar 
Ocean  to  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Land 
of  Fire ;  and  from  the  r.ange  of  the  buffalo 
on  the  grassy  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  to 
the  realm  of  the  condor  on  the  snow-clad 
head  of  Chimborazo.  But  Africa — so 
comparatively  contiguous — so  grand  in 
history,  vith  a  name  which  has  been 
stamped  for  ages  upon  its  page — the  cra- 
<lle  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  asy¬ 
lum  of  the  infant  Saviour — the  scene  of , 
(4reek  and  Roman  prowess  under  an  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  Scipio,  and  a  Ca?sar — the  prime 
emporium  of  oriental  commerce  after  the 
tall  of  Tyre,  and  the  great  repository  of 
literature  under  the  Ptolemies — is  still  in 
its  interior  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  i 
geographical  knowledge,  a  land  of  mys- 1 
tery  to  the  white  man,  with  millions  of  i 
square  miles  of  territory  Avhich  his  foot ! 
has  never  pressed,  nor  his  eye  seen.  | 
It  is  curious  to  connect  this  ignorance  I 
of  the  near  and  approachable,  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  di-^tant  and  inaccessible. 
Though  separated  from  the  lunar  world 
by  a  vast  extent  of  celestial  space  which 
mortals  can  never  pass,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  con- 1 
tour  and  scenery  of  the  far-away  orb.  We  i 
are  certain  that  it  is  not  a  steppe-like  re- ' 
gion,but  diversified  with  mountains,  crags,  i 
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plains,  gullies,  and  abysses — that  stupen¬ 
dous  heights  rise  with  the  abruptness  of 
vertical  walls,  and  stretch  away  in  im¬ 
mense  curvilinear  chains^upon  its  surface. 
We  are  even  approximately  acquainted 
with  the  diameter  of  the  circular  inclo- 
snres,  the  altitude  of  the  bounding  ram¬ 
parts,  can  follow  the  tapering  elongation 
of  their  shadows,  and  mark  the  sunlight 
resting  upon  the  towering  peaks,  while 
the  valleys  at  their  base  are  immersed  in 
the  gloom  of  sunset.  But  though  thus 
familiar  with  definite  features  in  the  re¬ 
mote  and  unapproachable  domains  of  n.a- 
tiire,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
physiognomy  of  an  intertropical  portion 
of  our  Home-Earth — whether  it  spreads 
out  as  a  sandy  desert  and  stony  plain, 
abandoned  to  the  ostrich  and  the  simoon, 
or  has  grand  elevations  mingling  w’ith  the 
clouds,  skirted  with  lovely  valleys,  flow¬ 
ing  waters,  and  luxuriant  forests.  The 
case  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  our  own 
ships  have  sailed  along  the  shores  of  the 
mysterious  region  for  throe  hundred  years, 
while  a  portion  of  the  northern  coast-line 
is  daily  overlooked  by  a  British  garrison 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  strips  of 
land  in  the  west  and  south  have  long 
formed  a  part  of  our  colonial  empire. 

Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Central  Africa  ;  and 
the  solution  approaches.  They  revive 
painful  reminiscences — ^the  memory  of 
gallant-hearted  men  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  task  of  exploration,  which,  in 
such  a  region,  requires  the  courage  of  a 
lion  and  the  endurance  of  a  camel.  The 
names  of  John  Ledyard,  Frederick  Home- 
man,  Dr.  Walter  Oudney,  Caiitain  Clap- 
perton.  Major  Denham,  John  Richardson, 
and  Dr.  Overweg,  occur  in  the  list  of  those 
who  have  fallen  victims  either  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  or  the  hardships  of  their  pilgrimage. 
But  a  more  melancholy  enumeration  may 
be  made.  Major  Houghton  perished,  or 
w'as  murdered,  in  the  basin  of  the  (Tambia. 
The  trnly  admirable  Mungo  Park  was 
killed  in  an  attack  of  the  natives,  at  a  diffi¬ 
cult  p.a8sage  of  the  Niger.  The  same  fate 
befel  Richard  Lander  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  river.  Major  Laing  was  foully 
slain  in  his  tent,  at  a  halting-place  in  the 
Sahara.  John  Davidson  was  assassinated 
soon  after  passing  the  fringe  of  the  desert. 
Dr.  Cowan  and  Captain  I)onovan  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  wilds  of  Southern  Africa, 
no  doubt  by  violence,  while  attempting  to 
penetrate  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
•25 
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on  the  east  coast,  successfully  reached  by 
Dr.  Livingston.*  As  this  is  the  region 
which  will  be  henceforth  under  notice, 
some  preliminary  observations  may  be  in¬ 
dulged,  referring  to  its  geographical,  na¬ 
tural,  and  religious  history. 

The  grand  altar-like  mountain,  generally 
capped  with  clouds,  which  overlooks  Cape 
Town  and  Table  Hay,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  under  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
in  the  year  1488.  Owing  to  the  terrible 
storms  encountered  in  its  neighborhood, 
he  denominated  the  cape,  Tormentoso^  a 
name  which  bis  sovereign  changed  to  that 
of  Cabo  de  Boa  Etperaza^  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  as  of  better  augury.  Ten  years 
later,  Vasco-da-Gama  passed  rouna  the 
southemly  projection  of  the  continent,  and 
opened  the  maritime  highway  to  the  shores 
of  India.  In  the  reign  of,  James  I.,  two 
commanders  of  the  English  East-India 
Company  formally  took  possession  of  the 
country,  but  no  attempt  was  then  made 
to  found  a  settlement..  In  1650,  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Dutch,  and  remained  in 
their  hands  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  the  boers  or  farmers 
spread  themselves  in  the  interior.  In 
1795,  the  dependency  was  captured  by  a 
Briti^  armament.  After  being  restored 
to  the  Dutch  in  1802,  it  was  retaken  by 
the  British  in  1806,  and  permanently  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  empire. 

The  tropic  of  Capricorn  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  line  of  division  between 
Central  and  Southern  AfHca.  At  this 
point  the  continent  extends  east  and  west 
about  1800  miles,  and  stretches  nearly  700 
miles  southward  to  the  Cape.  This  re¬ 
gion  includes  very  varied  scenes,  but  has 
not  been  by  any  means  fully  explored. 
There  are  mountainous  ranges,  visited  at 
their  summits  with  keen  frosts  and  heavy 
snow'-&lls,  the  gorges  of  which  are  river¬ 
beds,  fringed  and  l^gely  overgrown  with 
gigantic  reeds  and  creepers ;  splendid  for¬ 
ests  of  the  stately  and  park-like  acacia,  in 
the  branches  of  which  the  social  gross- 
beaks  chiefly  rear  their  interesting  and 
singular  nests ;  monotonous  sand-plains, 
upon  which  the  sun  glows  hotly,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  to  an  apparently  interminable  ex¬ 
tent,  with  only  a  thin  sprinkling  of  grasses. 


*  Wliile  these  pages  are  {mssing  tlirough  the 
press,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  assassin¬ 
ation  of  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  countrv  eastward  of  Lake 
Chad. 
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and  no  trees,  but  a  few  dark-green  mimo¬ 
sas  struggling  along  the  narrow  and  often 
dry  water-courses ;  and  levels  e(]^ually 
vast,  but  more  stony  and  wildly  sterile, 

“  A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osicr’d  sides ; 

"Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  babbling  fount. 

Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount 
Appears  to  refresh  the  aching  eye. 

But  barren  earth,  and  the  buming'‘sk7, 

And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round.” 

But  even  w’here  the  desolation  is  most 
complete,  the  traveler  may  be  brought  to 
a  stand,  as  was  Gordon  Cummiug,  by  the 
exquisite  air-plant,  with  its  bright  scarlet 
hues,  growing  in  the  crevice  of  a  granite 
block.  “  In  the  heat  of  the  chase,”  says 
the  modem  Nimrod,  “  I  paused,  spell¬ 
bound,  to  contemplate  with  admiration  its 
fascinating  beauty.”  • 

Thinned  as  the  animal  races  have  been 
by  the  white  man's  rifle,  and  scared  north¬ 
ward  by  his  advance  from  the  south,  the 
large  quadrupeds  —  zebras,  gnus,  gems- 
boks,  quaggas,  steinboks,  elands,  and  gi¬ 
raffes — are  found  in  prodigious  numbers, 
especially  tow'ard  the  tropic,  and  may  be 
encountered  migrating  in  vast  swarms,  in¬ 
discriminately  mingled  with  troops  of 
ostriches  in  company,  when  severe  drought 
compels  them  to  quit  theii'  customary 
haunts  in  search  of  pasture. 

“  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

"With  the  silent  bu«h-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 

Away,  away,  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  wild  deer’s  haunt  and  the  buflalo’s  glen ; 
^  valleys  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays, 

"Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hulebeest 
graze, 

And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline. 

By  the-skirts  of  gray  forests  o’erhung  with  wild 
vine. 

“  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

"Vt'ith  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 

O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively, 

Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  name 
As  he  scours  with  his  troop  o’er  the  desolate 
plain, 

And  the  timorous  guagbra's  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  fall  of  day. 

And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
^>eed8  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  baste.” 

The  formidable  classes  also  muster  in  great 
force  on  advancing  northerly  from  the 
long-settled  districts  —  lions,  leopards, 
hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and  buf¬ 
faloes,  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles. 
Not  les^  prominent  among  the  perils  of 
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the  wilderness  are  the  deadly  puff-adders 
and  cobras.  Nor  must  troops  of  enormous 
baboons  be  forgotten,  grinning  and  grunt¬ 
ing,  ready  and  able,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
hug  and  scratch  the  life  out  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  intruder  into  their  domain,  who  is 
mad  enough  single-handed  to  offer  them 
exasperation.  Still,  the  risk  in  traveling 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined, 
where  proper  caution  is  exercised  by  an 
exploring  |)arty  clbciently  equip}H‘d.  But 
it  is  didicult  to  secure  constant  vigilance 
in  the  case  of  numbers;  and  hence  the 
fatal  casualities  have  not  been  few,  while 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  are  many,  in  the 
records  of  AfricMin  adventure.  The  great 
hazard  and  misery  connected  with  jour¬ 
neying  arise  from  causes  which  are  not 
apparently  formidable — exposure  to  the 
heats  by  day  and  the  chills  oy  night,  with 
precarious  supplies  of  absolute  necessities ; 
and  myriads  of  insects,  some  of  which,  as 
the  bush-tick,  take  up  their  quarters  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  and  produce  intolerable 
irritation  till  they  arc  dislodged. 

Uemarkably  does  .anim.al  life  vary  as  to 
the  scale  on  which  4t  is  exhibited — from 
the  tiny  black  mouse,  scarcely  weighing  a 
quarter  oi  an  ounce,  to  the  old  bull-elephant 
of  two  tons.  Knormously,  to  Europeans, 
it  appears  developed  in  the  donder  paade, 
or  monster  toad,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  foot  in 
breadth  —  the  fine  gentleman  of  the 
marshes.  This  toady,  quite  a  buck,  Haunts 
the  gayest  colors,  showing  himself  with  a 
sjxitted  green  back,  set  off  by  a  yellow' 
belly,  and  further  variegated  with  a  pair 
of  large  red  eyes,  which  tl»e  Caffres  say 
spit  lire,  |)erhaps  “  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll¬ 
ing.”  But  however  glaring  the  outward 
adornment,  the  voice  is  not  soft  and  woo¬ 
ing,  but  a  most  discordant  croak.  Report 
also  states  that  a  poisonous  fluid  is  ejected, 
and  tales  are  told  of  its  deadly  effects. 
V ct,  as  tills  has  not  been  certainly  verified, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  may  be  awarded  to  the  smart  alder- 
manic  batrachian.  But  by  far  the  most 
extraording  object,  owing  to  its  mysteri¬ 
ous  power — the  tsetse-fly — is  encountered 
on  approaching  the  tropic,  though  its 
range  is  chiefly  beyond  it.  This  insect, 
small  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  not 
so  large  as  our  meat-fly,  though  with 
longer  wings,  is  armed  with  a  poison  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  deadly  reptile,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  to  wliich  the 
traveler  is  exposed.  On  man,  indeed. 


its  bite  has  no  effect,  more  than  that  of  a 
flea ;  but  the  domesticated  animals,  horses, 
cattle  and  dogs,  it  surely  kills.  The 
strangest  circumstance  is,  that  all  the  wild 
q^uadrupeds,  however  analogous  to  its  vic¬ 
tims,  as  tlie  zebras,  buffaloes,  and  jackalls, 
either  bear  its  bite  with  perfect  impunity, 
or  are  not  atra^rked  at  all,  as  they  feed  un¬ 
disturbed  in  the  localities  of  the  insect. 
The  problem  is  at  present  jierfectly  inex¬ 
plicable,  what  quality  exists  in  domestica¬ 
tion  which  renders  domestic  animals  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  poison  ?  and  why  should 
man  esca(>e  its  evil  influences,  being  the 
most  domestic  of  all  creatures  ? 

Travelers  have  lost  all  their  draught- 
oxen  and  horses  by  the  tsetse,  and  have 
thus  not  only  had  their  journey  marred, 
but  their  piTsonal  safety  endangered  from 
the  want  of  means  of  conveyance.  Gor¬ 
don  Gumming  was  in  this  way  completely 
stranded  in  the  wdldemess,  and  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  rescue  to  the  timely  arrival 
of  a&sistance  from  Dr.  Livingston,  who 
heard  of  his  predicament.  The  bold 
hunter  referrea  to  thus  described  tlie 
effects  of  the  fly-bite :  “  One  of  my 

steeds,”  says  he,  “  died  of  the  tsetse.  The 
he.ad  and  body  of  the  poor  animal  swelled 
up  in  a  most  distressing  manner ;  his  eyes 
were  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  see ; 
and  in  darkness  he  neighed  for  his  com¬ 
rades  who  stood  feeding  beside  him.”  In 
some  instances,  death  takes  place  soon 
after  the  bite  is  inflicted ;  but  more  gener¬ 
ally,  it  produces  emaciation,  blindness,  and 
the  animal  perishes  of  exhaustion.  The 
destructive  iiest  is  never  or  rarely  found 
in  the  open  country,  but  frequents  hills, 
where  there  are  bushes  or  reeds.  It  is 
fortunately  confined  to  particular  spots, 
and  is  never  known  to  quit  its  haunts  ;  so 
that  cattle  may  graze  securely  on  one  side 
of  a  river,  while  the  opposite  bank  swarms 
with  the  insect.  The  natives  know  the 
localities,  and  carefully  avoid  exposing 
their  stock  to  them.  The  case  of  the 
tsetse-fly  reminds  us  of  the  poisonous  bug 
of  Miana,  in  Persia.  This  diminutive 
plague  is  not  known  apart  from  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  only 
causes  ordinary  annoyance  to  the  natives. 
But  its  bite  is  mortal  to  strangers,  some¬ 
times  producing  speedy  death,  though 
more  commonly  a  fatal  wasting  of  the 
frame  results.  The  Russian  embassy  of 
1817,  having  occasion  to  iiass  Miana, pitched 
their  tents  three  miles  irom  it,  on  account 
of  the  terrible  bugs. 
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More  than  four-score  years  elapsed,  after 
the  oolonization  of  SSouth  Africa  com¬ 
menced,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
evangelize  the  natives.  At  last,  in  1736, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  good  George 
Schmidt,  wended  his  way  to  the  Cape,  and 
established  himself  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  in  the  interior.  This  was  in  Ila- 
vian’s  Kloof,  the  “  Glen  of  Baboons,”  a 
name  which  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Genadendal,  the  “Vale  of  Grace,”  which 
is  still  retained.  Hero  he  addressed  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hottentots  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  founded  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  built 
himself  a  house,  planted  an  orchard,  and 
labored  for  seven  years,  till  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe.  Half 
a  century  passed  away  before  the  mission 
was  resumed,  when  three  brethren  of  the 
same  commnnion  visited  the  spot.  They 
found  the  house  in  ruins ;  yet  the  fruit- 
trees  were  flourishing,  and  afemale  convert 
survived,  in  age  and  feebleness,  who 
through  fifty  long  years  had  preserved  the 
\ew  .Testament  presented  to  her  by 
Schmidt.  One  of  his  pear-trees  remains  to 
•  this  day  in  the  Vale  of  Grace.  Dr.  Van- 
derkemp  and  his  coadjutors  followed  in 
1799,  and  carried  the  truth  into  Caffre- 
land  and  the  Bushmen  country.  This  re¬ 
ference  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel 
must  suflice.  W e  have  no  space  to  sketch 
the  extended  missionary  operations  of  our 
own  coimtymen,  carried  on  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  and  faith  which  reminds  one  of  apos¬ 
tolic  times,  and  blessed  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess.  The  reader  must  pass  on  with  us  to 
Kurunaan,  the  missionary  metropolis  of  a 
race  of  Bechuanas,  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  miles  beyond  the  north¬ 
ern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony,  founded 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Moffat  of  the 
Ijondon  Society,  in  the  year  1 823. 

A  copious  fountiun  is  a  thing  of  joy  in 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  a  cloud  may 
not  be  seen  for  months,  and  twelve  months 
pass  away  without  a  shower.  Such  a  re¬ 
gion  is  the  one  occupied  by  the  Bechuanas. 
The  early  missionaries  h^  to  trudge  for 
miles  to  obtain  water  for  their  daily  use, 
and  send  their  heavy  linen  a  hundred 
miles  to  be  washed.  But  such  a  fountain 
gushes  near  the  Kuruman  station,  pore 
and  whole.some,  issuing  from  cavities  in  a 
rugged  limestone  rock.  It  forms  one  of  the 
sources  of  a  stream  which,  after  a  course  of 
some  ten  miles,  is  lost  by  evaporation  and 
absorption  in  its  bed,  but  formerly  flowed 


into  the  Orange  river.  N ear  the  fountain 
lies  interred  Mr.  Kok,  one  of  the  first 
Dutch  missionaries  in  the  country,  who, 
disheartened  by  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  took  to  sheep-farming,  and  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  two  aggrieved  natives  in  his  serv¬ 
ice,  while  looking  after  his  flocks.  Slowly 
the  premises  of  the  station  arose,  its 
founders  M’orking  with  their  own  hands, 
as  carpenters,  masons,  thatchers,  and 
smiths,  in  the  midst  of  many  troubles. 
They  consist  of  a  chapel,  built  of  limestone, 
thatche<i  with  reeds  and  straw',  completed 
in  1839;  comfortable  cottage  residences; 
a  school-house,  smithery,  and  other  offices, 
with  w’alled  and  well-stocked  gardens.  A 
broad  grass-walk  divides  the  premises  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  gardens  on  the 
other  ;  and  round  the  latter  runs  a  range 
of  lofty  trees,  resembling  the  Babylonian 
willow.  A  pleasant-looking  place  is  Kuru¬ 
man.  For  upwards  of  tw'enty  years  it  has 
been  a  center  of  light  in  a  land  of  dark¬ 
ness,  while  often  kindly  mentioned  by  w’ay- 
wom  scientific  and  gentlemen  travelers, 
Mr.  Methuen,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  and 
others,  for  the  Christian  hospitality  of  its 
inmates.  At  this  spot  Mrs.  Luingston, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Moftat,  was  nurtured ; 
and  here  arrived  in,  1841,  Dr.  Livingston, 
w'ho  has  opened  from  this  starting-point  a 
new  world  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Davhl  Livingston  was  bom  in  the  year 
1813,  at  Blantyre,  a  village  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Glasgow,  where  his  fattier, 
Neil  Livingston,  now  deceased,  and  his 
mother,  Agnes  Hunter,  who  still  survives, 
long  resided  previous  to  their  marriage. 
In  youth,  he  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  re¬ 
solute  and  vigorous  character;  and  the 
parents  were  frequently  congratulated 
upon  the  promising  conduct  of  their  son. 
A  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  a  cot¬ 
ton-factory,  and  the  remainder  in  attend¬ 
ing  classes,  both  literary  and  medical,  at 
the  University  of  (ilasgow.  Much  was  he 
interested  in  the  latter  study,  and  siich 
encouragement  W'as  given  him  to  prosecute 
it,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  led  to  his  establishment  as  a  practi¬ 
tioner  in  his  native  country.  But  the  pur¬ 
pose  had  been  previously  formed  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  cause  of  missions ;  and 
in  the  year  1837  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  This 
offer  being  accepted,  he  continued  his 
studies,  both  ministerial  and  medical,  under 
its  auspices;  obtained  his  medical  diploma ; 
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was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  to  South  i 
Africa;  and  sailed  early  in  1841  for  his  ' 
destined  sphere  of  labor,  in  the  ship  1 
“  George.”  In  the  April  of  that  year,  the 
missionary  landed  at  Port  Klizal)eth,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  with  a  brave 
heart  and  liigh  objects  in  view,  though 
little  a|>prcciating  at  that  time  the  penis 
and  fatigue  to  be  encountered  in  penetrat-  i 
ing  the  unknown  lands  of  a  region  whose  i 
soil  is  lire,  and  wind  a  dnme.”  Dangers  i 
from  exposure  to  intense  heat,  from  length  i 
of  way,  from  hostile  and  treacherous  na¬ 
tives,  from  wild  animals  and  venomous 
snakes,  from  starvation,  from  the  dire  tor¬ 
ment  of  thirst,  from  miasmatic  swamps, 
and  from  disease,  in  various  forms,  have 
been  confronted’by  this  remarkable  man, 
with  a  fearlessness  which  provokes  atlmir- 
ation,  and  with  a  success  in  which  the 
blessing  of  Providence  upon  his  mission  is 
sigtially  apparent.  From  the  coast.  Dr. 
Livingston  proceeded  to  Kuruman. 

After  spending  three  months  at  Kuru- 
m.an,  devoted  to  preliminary  inquiries. 
Dr.  Livingston  entered  actively  ujK)n  his 
mission,  and  commenced  that  career  of 

IMjrilous  enterpiso  in  which  his  face  has 
)een  furrowed  with  hardships,  and  black¬ 
ened  by  exposure  to  the  fierce  sun  of 
tropical  latitudes.  From  the  first,  he 
contemplated  gazing  upon  earth  and  sky 
which  no  European  had  ever  seen,  and 
•reaching  the  (iospel  to  races  to  whom  it 
lad  not  previously  been  conveyed.  To 
qualify  himself  for  this  task,  he  sought  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  lanraage 
of  the  natives  —  the  soft,  mellinuous, 
Italian-like  tongue  of  the  Bechuanas — 
s|»okcn  by  the  numerous  sections  of  the 
nation,  scattered  over  a  vast  range  of 
country,  extending  from  the  borders  of 
the  Orange  river  far  into  intertropical 
Africa.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
separated  from  civilized  society  to  dwell 
.  among  them ;  boldly  pushed  his  way 
northward  to  the  Bamangwato  dwelling 
under  the  tropic  ;  founded  a  station  with 
another  tribe,  at  Mabotsa,  on  returning  to 
the  south,  to  which  he  brought  a  mission¬ 
ary  from  Kuruman  in  1843;  and,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat,  he 
took  up  his  own  residence.,  in  1845,  with 
Sichele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwains. 

These  tribes,  and  many  others  known 
by  different  names,  are  essentially  the 
sitine  people  —  Bechuanas — formed  into 
separate  communities,  independent  of  each 
other,  dwelling  in  towns  and  villages, 


under  the  government  of  hereditary  rulers. 
Though  descended  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Caffres,  they  have  an  inferior  physical 
development,  and  are  by  no  means  st> 
courageous.  While  largely  despotic,  the 
chiefs  submit  important  affairs  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  an  aristocracy,  composed  of 
elders  and  braves,  who  are  summoned  to 
a  kind  of  open-air  parliament,  and  who 
not  unfrequently  overrule  the  will  of  their 
superior.  This  is  erfpe<*ially  the  case  if  he 
shows  any  tendency  to  grow  fat,  as  this 
1  symptom  is  esteemed  an  infallible  indica¬ 
tion  that  cares  of  state  little  oppress  him  ; 
and,  not  content  with  seeing  that  he  has 
a  “  lean  .and  hungry  look,”  they  will  some¬ 
times  handle  him  to  gain  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  curious  to  find,  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  that  obesity  is  reverenced 
as  the  right  royal  condition ;  and  the 
chief  is  regarded  as  a  model  potentate, 

“  every  inch  a  king,”  in  proportion  as  he 
waddles  like  a  duck,  or  grunts  like  a  pig, 
from  overjKJwering  corpulence.  Only  the 
Bechuanas  of  the  south  have  yet  come 
within  the  sphere  of  improving  European 
influences.  Those  who  are  beyond  it,  like 
their  brethren  formerly  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  are  the  wildest  savages,  inveter¬ 
ate  thieves,  the  dupes  of  rain-makers,  but 
occasionally  their  butchers,  when  the 
wizards  have  raised  high  expectations  of 
showers  which  the  heavens  refuse  to  ful¬ 
fill.  So  far  from  being  given  to  idolatry, 
not  the  least  trace  of  it  is  found  among 
them,  for  no  notion  is  entertained  of  any 
superior  being ;  and  no  distinction  is 
known  between  man  and  brute,  except 
that  man  may  be  the  greater  rogue  of  the 
two.  They  stretch  northward,  with 
their  dingy  brown  complexion,  beautified 
with  grease  and  red  ochre,  to  ebon-co¬ 
lored  races,  black  and  bright  as  jet,  the 
true  negroes,  with  whom  they  intermin¬ 
gle.  With  tribes  of  th^e  two  great 
families  of  our  species.  Dr.  Livingston  was 
:  chiefly  in  contact  in  his  travels ;  and  to  the 
I  latter,  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
•  refer. 

Having  completely  won  the  confidence 
;  of  Sichele,  at  the  head  of  the  Bakwains, 

5  he  became  the  6tea«lfast  friend  of  his 
i  teacher,  a  very  useful  ally,  and  a  truly  en¬ 
lightened  man.  Occupying  an  unfavor- 
1  able  locality,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
3  water,  the  chief  was  induced  to  remove 
)  his  j)eople,  in  1847,  to  Kolenbeng,  which 
1  then  liecame  the  most  advanced  mission- 
i,  ])ost  in  the  central  part  of  South  Africa, 
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and  was  the  starting-point  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  on  his  first  great  excurstions.  It  de¬ 
serves  remark,  that,  prior  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  these  apostolic  expeditions, 
he  had  made  seven  journeys,  each  of 
which,  going  and  returning,  was  at  least 
six  hundred  miles,  and  had  thus  passed 
over  more  than  four  thousand  miles  of  bar¬ 
baric  ground  without  being  known  to  the 
world  as  a  traveler  at  all.  Two  circum¬ 
stances  mainly  led  hiiVi  to  determine  upon 
the  attempt  to  open  country  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  his  station.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  felt  it  a  duty  to  extend  evangelic 
eflfort  to  the  benighted  inhabitants  of 
the  interior ;  on  the  other,  he  wished  to 
secure  a  retreat  for  the  chief  and  tribe 
with  whom  he  resided,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  upon  them  on  the  Trans-Vaal  Dutch 
boers.  These  men — a  sturdy,  bnital,  and 
rapacious  class,  altogether  independent  of 
the  British  government — constitute  a  free 
republic.  They  compel  the  natives  within 
reach  to  do  their  bidding,  assemble  in  for¬ 
midable  bodies  from  their  homesteads  to 
wreak  theirvengeanoe  upon  the  refractory, 
and  are  inveterably  hostile  to  the  passage 
of  English  missionaries  to  the  north,  lest 
English  traders  should  follow  in  their 
track,  and  take  the  traffic  in  ivory  out  of 
their  hands. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  JOURNEYS. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  ru¬ 
mor  of  a  OTeat  lake  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  reached  the  ears  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  but  as  no  information  respecting 
it  of  a  trustworthy  nature  could  be  ol> 
tained,  its  existence  remained  doubtful. 
The  rumor  grew  stronger  with  the  north¬ 
erly  progress  of  discovery.  Still,  travel¬ 
ers  and  hunters  in  vain  expended  their 
energies  and  resources  in  attempts  to  as- 
(«rtain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report ; 
and  in  Mr.  Moffat’s  map,  of  1842,  the 
lake  figures  as  an  undetermined  natural 
feature  of  the  country.  The  failures 
were  caused  by  the  Kalahari  desert — the 
Sahara  of  the  South — which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  cross,  owing  to  the  want  of 
water ;  but  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  Dr.  Livingston,  that,  by  skirting  the 
terrible  wilderness  on  the  eastern  side,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  the  direct  passage,  he 
mi^t  solve  the  geographical  problem  by 
a  circuitous  route,  and  remove  the  vail 
from  a  fertile  and  populous  region,  if  an 
extensive  fresh-water  expanse  really  exist¬ 


ed.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Osw'ell,  gentlemen  travelers, 
with  wagons,  bullocks,  and  a  retinue  of 
native  attendants,  he  started  on  the  expe¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Oswell,  in  the  service  of  the 
East-India  Company,  at  present  in  Lon¬ 
don,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  leaving 
his  bones  to  bleach  on  the  plains  of 
Africa  ;  for  more  than  once  he  was  within 
an  inch  of  being  impaled  by  the  murder¬ 
ous  horn  of  the  white  rhinoceros,  hard  as 
iron,  and  sharp  as  a  razor.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  mounted  on  a  favorite  hunter, 
the  rhinoceros  charged  him,  while  the 
horse,  as  if  paralvzed  with  terror,  refused 
to  obey  the  brickie.  Lowering  his  head, 
and  then  thrusting  it  upward,  the  huge 
beast  struck  his  horn  through  the  body  of 
the  animal,  with  such  a  force  that  the 
rider  felt  its  point  jerk  him  on  the  saddle, 
and  both  steed  and  rider  performed  a 
complete  somersault  in  the  air.  The  horse 
w'as  of  course  killed,  but,  fortnnatelv  for 
Mr.  Oswell,  the  rhinoceros  walketf  oft* 
without  taking  advantage  of  his  prostrate 
condition. 

The  party  left  Kolobeng  on  the  first  of 
June,  1849.  “  I  do  not  wish,”  wrote  the 
explorer,  “  to  convey  hopes  of  speedily 
effecting  any  great  w'ork  through  my  own 
instrumentality ;  but  I  hope  to  be  permit- 
ed  to  labor,  as  long  as  I  live,  beyond  the 
line  of  other  men’s  things,  and  jiant  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel  w’here  others  have  not 
planted,  though  every  excursion  for  that 
purpose  will  involve  separation  from  my 
family  for  periods  of  four  or  fiv'e  months.” 
This  w'as  a  noble  aspiration,  and  nobly 
has  its  sincerity  been  illustrated,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  from  home,  wife,  children,  and 
countrymen  having  been  undergone  for 
years,  instead  of  months.  For  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  the  route  lay  through  a  drear}' 
and  sterile  region,  where  the  principal 
vegetation  consisted  of  “  w’ait-a-bit” 
thonis,  and  no  w'ater  could  be  obtained 
for  successive  days,  causing  intense  dis¬ 
tress  to  the  travelers  and  their  cattle. 
After  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction 
for  upwards  of  a  month,  they  emerged 
from  this  arid  w'aste,  and  found  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  4th  of  July,  on  the  banks 
of  a  fine  and  stately  river — ^the  Zouga — 
flowing  to  the  eastward.  A  broad  belt  of 
reeds  and  rushes  fringed  the  stream,  with 
timber  and  fruit  trees,  among  which  the 
enormous  baobob,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  round  the  stem,  reared  its  head  above 
the  highest  giant  of  the  forest,  while 
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beantifni  parasitical  plants  and  creepers 
hung  in  festoons  among  the  branches. 
Here  and  there  limestone  rocks  formed 
the  margin,  rendering  the  scenery  charm¬ 
ing,  ana  reviving  in  the  mind  of  the 
Swtchman  the  remembrance  of  his  native 
Clyde.  Learning  from  inhabitants  on  its 
borders  that  the  river  issued  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  lake,  the  adventurers  ascended  its 
course,  and,  after  a  passage  of  about  three 
hundred  miles,  following  the  windings, 
early  in  August  they  jo^ully  beheld  the 
oft-reported  and  long-mysterious  expanse, 
brilliantly  reflecting  from  its  surface  the 
bright  sky  of  Africa. 

The  lake  is  known  locally  by  a  variety 
of  names,  as  Inghdhi,  the  “  giraffe,”  Noka 
m  Mokorion^  “  lake  of  boats,”  and  Ngami, 
“  the  waters,”  the  last  of  which  has  been 
adopted  by  geographers.  Though  not  so 
large  as  at  first  represented,  it  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  perhaps  seventy  miles  in 
circuit,  considerably  contracted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  so  as  to  resemble,  according  to  some 
early  native  descriptions,  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  ,  Its  feeders  are  chiefly 
at  the  north-western  extremity,  while  the 
Zouga  is  the  outlet,  which,  after  a  long 
course,  is  lost  in  an  immense  marsh,  or 
sand-flat,  a  perfect  sea  of  reeds,  haunted 
by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes.  Both  the  lake 
.and  its  rivers  are  subject  to  vast  changes 
of  level,  the  cause  of  which  is  quite  ob¬ 
scure,  as  it  appears  to  be  independent  of 
the  seasons.  The  natives  sneak  of  the 
waters  retiring  daily  to  “  feea,”  of  course 
coming  b.ack  after  their  meal ;  and  our  | 
explorers  observed  a  rise  of  several  feet  in 
the  river,  which  could  not  be  the  eftect  of 
the  rains,  as  it  was  the  dry  season,  and  the 
stream  was  beautifully  clear.  Numbers 
of  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  aqu&tic 
birds  were  seen  in  connection  with  the 
waters ;  and  the  country  literally  swarmed 
with  large  wild  animals.  Not  less  than 
.nine  hundred  elephants  were  killed  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  .after  hunters  and 
traders  from  the  south  entered  it,  some  of 
whom  made  large  profits  by  the  sale  of 
ivory  .at  the  Cape.  Since  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms,  these  quadru|>eds  have  rapidly 
decreased,  and  w'hat  remains  are  shy  and 
wary. 

The  aborigines  of  the  lake-region,  the 
Bayeiye,  seem  to  be  “  the  Friends”  eff  the 
African  body  politic.  They  never  fight, 
but  submit  themselves  quietly  to  the  do¬ 
mination  of  every  conquering  power,  and 
are  now  subject  to  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas, 


to  whom  they  stand  in  much  the  same  re¬ 
lation  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  their  Nor¬ 
man  lords.  According  to  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  their  forefathers  once  tried  their 
hands  at  fighting,  but  their  bows  broke 
in  the  using,  and  since  that  time  the 
practice  has  been  abandoned.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  new  field  for  the  missionary, 
the  geographer^  the  naturalist,  and  the 
trader,  excited  no  little  interest  in  the 
civilized  world ;  and,  appropriately,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
awarded  to  Dr.  Livingston  one  h.alf  of  the 
royal  premium  for  the  year,  in  the  shape 
of  a  chronometer  watch.  Finn  would  he 
have  gone  farther  north,  especially  on 
learning  that  he  was  only  .about  ten  d.a'ys’ 
journey  from  Sebitoane  chief  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  of  whom  he  had  previously  heard  as 
anxious  to  be  brought  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  W'hite  men.  But  as  the 
means  of  advancing  at  that  time  were 
wanting,  the  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
Kolobeng. 

In  April  of  the  following  year,  I860,  the 
lake-region  was  revisited,  with  the  view  of 
penetrating  to  the  indicated  country  be- 
ond  it.  Mrs.  Livingston  accompanied 
er  husband  on  this  journey,  w'ith  their 
young  children,  and  Sichele,  the  Bakwiiin 
chief.  But  the  prevalence  of  marsh-fever 
.and  the  destructive  fly  compelled  them  to 
return  without  accomplishing  their  prime 
object. 

THIRD  JOURNEY. 

Having  carefully  prepared  for  another 
effort.  Dr.  Livingston,  again  accompanied 
by  his  family,  and  also  by  Mr.  Oswell, 
who  had  been  in  the  interval  to  the  Cape, 
started  from  Kolobeng  in  the  early  part 
of  1861.  After  crossing  the  Zouga,  a 
northerly  course  led  them  to  some  great 
superficial  depressions  or  “  salt-pans,” 
coated  with  saline  incrustations,  and  con¬ 
taining  springs  of  brackish  water.  Bend¬ 
ing  round  to  the  north-west,  a  well-wood¬ 
ed  limestone  region  was  traversed,  then  a 
dismal  swamp,  and  finally,  having  struck 
on  the  large  river  Chobe,  its  channel  con¬ 
ducted  the  travelers  to  Linyanti,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Makalolo,  and  residence  of  Sabitaon^. 
The  chief  was  manifestly  delighted  at  the 
visit.  Being  a  Bechuana  from  the  south, 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  commu¬ 
nicating  with  him.  By  the  fire,  before 
dawn,  he  recoimted  the  reverses  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  somewhat  lengthened  career. 
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For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  at  I 
war,  chiefly  with  the  Matabele,  the  peofde  | 
of  the  renowned  and  terrible  Moselekatse.  ; 
This  nian,  visited  by  Mr.  Moflfat  in  1830,  j 
rose  from  being  an  obscure  marauder  to  i 
become  the  Napoleon  of  the  Desert,  and  j 
was  familiarl  V  known  to  his  subjects  as  the  , 
Elephant  and  the  Lion's  Paw,  in  allusion  ! 
to  his  prowess  and  ferocity.  “  He  dipped  i 
his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote  his  name  I 
on  lands  and  cities  desolate.”  After  , 
crushing  many  powerful  tribes,  he  con-  j 
quered  Sebitoane,  who  became  a  fugitive,  { 
and  fled,  with  a  remnant  of  his  tribe,  from  i 
the  skirts  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  northern  rivers.  Though 
inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  the  country,  the  refugees  gained 
for  themselves  both  political  and  moral 
ascendancy  over  the  natives ;  and  thus  the 
Makalolo  consbted  of  a  mixed  race  of 
dusky  expatriated  Bechuanas,  lords  of  the 
territory,  with  jet-black  negroes  the  bulk 
of  the  population. 

Perhaps  an  eye  to  his  own  safety  from 
his  old  foes  the  Matebele,  who  pressed  on 
his  southern  border,  had  led  Sebitoane 
to  be  anxious  for  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
peans.  However  this  ma^  be,  he  only 
lived  to  see  the  desire  of  his  heart  accom¬ 
plished,  and  no  more.  The  chief  attended 
two  religious  sevices  conducted  by  his 
guest  the  day  after  his  arrival — the  first 
and  last  at  which  he  was  destined  to  be 
present,  for  immediately  afterward  he  was 
seized  with  pneumonia,  and  in  a  fortnight 
expired.  This  event,  and  appar.-ntly  ca¬ 
lamitous,  proved  no  real  disadvantage,  fr>r 
his  son  and  successor,  Sekeletu,  was  simi¬ 
larly  disposed  to  his  father ;  an<l  the  peo- 
le,  though  the  wildest  savages,  were 
ind  in  the  extreme  to  strangers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  views  of  kindness. 

The  country  which  had  now  been  en¬ 
tered,  presented  a  totally  different  aspect 
to  any  that  had  yet  been  traversed.  It 
was  a  vast  level,  rich  and  fertile,  intersect¬ 
ed  with  numberless  streams,  and  hence 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  natives, 
“  rivers  upon  rivers.”  The  Chobe  was 
found  to  flow  into  a  nuun  channel  to  the 
eastward — a  grand  trunk  river — which, 
as  afterward  traced,  finds  its  way  under 
various  names,  the  Leambye,  Secheke,  and 
Zambesi,  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  On  first  visiting  its 
banks  at  the  end  of  a  remarkably  dry* 
season,  it  presented  a  very  large  volume 
of  water,  about  a  quarter  of  mile  in 


breadth ;  and  though  the  banks  were 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  evidence 
appeared  of  an  annual  overflow  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifteen  miles  from  them.  “  When 
the  wind  blows,”  says  Dr.  Livingston, 
waves  of  considerable  size  rise  on  its 
surface,  and  accidents  frequently  occur  in 
crossing.  It  was  quite  calm  when  I  went 
over  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the  time  for 
taking  an  altitude  of  the  sun  approached, 
the  waves  were  running  so  high  that  it 
was  only  by  great  persuasion  I  could  in¬ 
duce  the  people  to  paddle  me  back  again.” 
But  though  a  fine  region,  with  a  large 
population  of  blacks,  it  was  evidently  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  permanent  residence  of 
Europeans,  owing  to  the  }>eriodical  inun¬ 
dations  and  consequently  malarious  cli¬ 
mate.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  yet 
bent  upon  bringing  the  newly-discovered 
races  within  the  pale  of  Christian  effort, 
the  intre|>id  missionary  returned  with  his 
comjmnions  to  Kolobeng,  and  determined 
upon  sending  his  wife  and  children  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  more 
extensive  scheme  of  exploration  for  the 
i  benefit  of  the  tribes  in  the  far  interior. 

With  a  left  arm  that  wanted  “  mend¬ 
ing,”  having  been  broken  in  a  struggle 
with  a  lion  which  he  had  shot,  and  with 
an  affection  of  the  throat  that  required 
skillful  treatment.  Dr.  Livingston  accom- 

tianied  his  family  to  Cape  Town,  took 
eave  of  them,  and  returned  northward. 
He  designed  first  to  make  a  bold  plunge 
into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa,  then 
turn  westw'urd  to  the  Portuguese  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  coast,  and  open  a  new  route 
from  the  ocean  to  the  interior,  which 
might  possibly  prove  shorter  and  easier 
than  the  one  from  the  Cape.  His  journey 
southw'ard  w'as  arranged  by  a  merciful 
Providence.  While  prosecuting  it,  the 
Dutch  lx>ers  attacked  Kolobeng,  killed 
sixty  of  the  Bakwains,  destroyed  the  mis- 
I  sion  premises,  and  expressed  their  disap- 
I  pointment  at  not  capturing,  the  mission¬ 
ary,  but  vowed  to  have  his  life.  Meeting 
with  Sichele,  the  injured  chief,  on  a|>- 
proaching  Kuruman,  and  asking  him 
j  where  he  w^as  going,  he  replied,  “  I  am 
i  going  to  Queen  Victoria.”  He  eiidea- 
I  vored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  project, 
stating  that  he  would  have  no  one  to  in¬ 
terpret  for  hin».  “Well,”  said  he,  “if  I 
do  go  to  the  Queen,  will  she  not  listen 
to  me  ?”  Having  of  course  replied  in  the 
affirmative :  “  Then,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  ^o.” 
He  proceeded  to  the  Cape  with  the  view 
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of  reaching  England,  but  failed  to  obtain 
a  passage. 

KOUKTII  JOUKNKY. 

Attended  on  this  occasion  only  bv  na¬ 
tives,  Dr.  Livingston  started  from  Ivuru- 
inan,  taking  with  him  in  a  bullock-wagon 
a  |)ontoon-boat  brought  from  the  Ca|>e. 
liefore  the  close  of  the  ^ear  1862,  he  had 
regained  his  former  position,  but  reached 
it  through  almost  insuperable  dithculties. 
The  whole  face  of  external  nature  was 
changed.  On  his  last  visit,  the  waters 
were  at  their  lowest  level.  Now  the 
streams  were  at  the  highest  point,  and 
country  was  deluged,  fn  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  sudden  illness  disabled  the 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leader  and  one  lad.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  proceed  in  advance  with  this 
lad,  in  order  to  obtain  help  to  bring  along 
the  invalids  and  the  wagon.  Embark¬ 
ing  in  the  pontoon  on  the  inundation,  they 
^Kissed  over  miles  of  flooded  lands,  in 
8<*arch  of  the  Cholie,  and  at  last  discovered 
it  tumbling  along,  alter  having  climbed  a 
high  tree  to  look  out.  But  to  reach  the 
stream  rcquire«l  no  ordinary  toil  and  en¬ 
durance.  A  broad  chevaujerde-frise  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  of  Nature's  workm.ansnip, 
consisting  of  tall  papyrus  reeds,  and  fla^, 
growing  out  of  the  water,  the  whole  m- 
laced  with  a  convolvulus  kind  of  creeper. 
Having  broke  through  this  barrier  with 
great  labor,  dragging  the  pontoon  after 
them,  a  “  horrid  sort  of  grass  ”  was  en- 
oounterc<l,  six  feet  high,  with  serrated 
edges,  which  cut  the  hands  cruelly,  and 
ma<lc  havoc  with  strong  moleskin  gar¬ 
ments.  Three  days  and  nights  were 
spent,  constantly  wet  up  to  the  middle, 
in  getting  through  this  miserable  jungle. 
After  launching  on  the  river,  it  soon  car¬ 
ried  them  down  to  a  village  of  the  IVIako- 
lolo,  to  whom  it  seemed  as  if  the  white 
man  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  so  unap¬ 
proachable  did  they  consider  themselves 
from  the  state  of  the  streams ;  and  yet  he 
had  come  as  if  “  riding  on  a  hippopotamus,” 
alluding  to  the  pontoon.  The  necessary 
force  was  speedily  dispatched  to  bring  j 
along  the  party  left  behind. 

A  welcome  reception  aw'siited  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  at  Linyanti,  on  his  second  visit,  botli 
from  the  chief  Sekeletu  and  his  subjects. 
Their  imaginations  were  excited  by  the 
thought  of  possessing  the  wonderful  things 
of  the  Europeans,  some  of  which  they 


saw,  in  the  shape  of  clothing,  arms,  and 
wagons,  while  of  others  they  hear<l  ex¬ 
aggerated  accounts  from  the  Kuruman 
people.  Though  eager  to  |)as8  on,  the 
chief  was  as  anxious  to  detain  his  visitor, 
BO  that  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  July, 
1663,  that  any  advance  wtis  made.  Start¬ 
ing  from  Sekhose,  on  the  Zambesi,  an  ex- 
|)erimental  trip  was  made  up  the  river,  in 
the  long  narrow  canoes  of  the  natives, 
which  they  rowed  rapidly  agmnst  a  strong 
current.  Thirty-three  canoes,  manned  by 
a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  fonned  the  ex- 
]>edition.  They  found  the  stream  often 
more  than  a  mile  broad,  adorned  with 
numerous  islands,  which,  as  well  as  the 
latiiks,  were  covered  with  tbrests  of  banyan¬ 
like  trees,  above  which  towered  the  date- 

f  alm,  and  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  lofty 
*almyra  palm.  Amid  scenery  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  the  river,  known  in  this  part  of 
its  course  under  the  name  of  the  Leaiubye, 
was  ascended  to  Nariel,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Barotse.  These  people — a  race  of  in¬ 
dustrious  blacks — occupy  the  countrv  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south,  lying  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
and  raise  large  crops  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  intervening  valley.  As  a 
protection  from  the  inundations,  artifleial 
mounds  are  raised  above  high-water  mark, 
upon  which  they  place  their  villages  and 
pasture  their  cattle.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  the  w'aters,  the  uncultivated  ground  is 
covered  M’ith  rank  grasses,  an  inch  round 
and  twelve  feet  high,  while,  with  the 
scantiest  husbandry,  quantities  of  grain 
are  raised  on  the  cleared  soil. 

Often  as  the  profusion  of  animal  life 
had  been  remarked  by  the  traveler,  ho 
W'as  perfectly  astonished  at  the  herds  of 
large  game  in  this  region ;  and,  never 
having  heard  the  sound  of  a  rifle,  they 
wore  perfectly  indifterent  to  the  presence 
of  man.  Gowper’s  lines  were  remembered, 
aud  felt  to  present  a  life-like  picture  : 

“  The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me.” 

One  evening  eighty  bufliiloes,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  African  quadrupeds,  when 
under  irritation,  slowly  defiled  before 
the  camp  fire,  and  the  lion's  roar  was 
heard  in  close  proxifiity.  At  such  times, 
when  those  occupations  which  divert  the 
mind  were  over  for  the  day,  the  wanderer 
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most  have  felt  powerfully  the  isolation  of 
hb  position,  cut  off  completely  from  the 
communion  of  the  civilised  world,  all  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  hundreds  of  miles  away,  alone 
in  the  midst  of  savages.  Though  his 
companions  were  most  eager  to  serve  him, 
yet,  as  barbarians,  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  a  civilized  and  Christian  man,  and 
inadvertently  tried  his  patience  to  the  ut¬ 
most  by  the  savagery  of  their  revels  and 
usages.  But  a  conviction  of  being  in  the 
path  of  duty,  which  never  wavered  for  a 
tnoment,  brought  freshly  to  remembrance 
in  the  time  of  need  the  consoling  thought, 
“Yet  I  am  not  alone  ;  for  the  Father  is 
with  me.” 

From  this  preliminary  examination  of 
the  river  and  the  country  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  Dr.  Livingston  returned  to  Lin- 
yanti,  and  having  sent  back  the  party 
from  Kuruman  to  that  station,  he  set  out 
again  toward  the  north,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  accompanied  by  twenty-seven 
native  attendants.  Proceeding  as  on  the 
recent  trip,  progress  W’a.s  rapid  and  ea.sy, 
so  long  as  river-navigation  was  available  ; 
but  it  became  as  slow  and  toilsome  when 
gliding  over  the  waters  had  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  trudging  on  foot,  or  a  ride 
on  the  back  of  a  bullock.  Three  hundred 
miles  were  made  in  this  uncomfortable 
manner,  while  heavy  showers  fell,  as  it 
proved  to  be  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
drenched  wayfarers  had  to  wade  through 
flooded  plains,  subsisting  almost  entirely 
upon  the  manioc  root,  the  chief  component 
of  which  is  starch.  Fever  and  dysentery 
impaired  the  strength  and  wasted  the 
frame  of  the  explorer,  yet  he  manfully 
struggled  with  untoward  incidents,  and 
found  his  followers  perfectly  patient  under 
them,  ready  to  endure  every  thing  with 
him  to  the  last  extremity.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  latitude  of  12°,  he  shifted  his 
course  from  north  to  north-west,  in  order 
to  strike  the  city  of  Loando  on  the  coast, 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Angola,  about  eight  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  this  new  di¬ 
rection,  the  sorest  troubles  and  greatest  i 
dangers  of  the  pilgrimage  w’ere  experi- 1 
enced.  On  approaching  the  bounds  ofj 
civilization,  the  extremes  of  barbarism  i 
were  encountered ;  for  the  native  tribes,  ! 
depraved  by  the  slave-trade,  received  the  j 
advancing  party  as  a  spoil  and  a  prey. 
They  offered  no  food,  except  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  price ;  they  allowea  no  passage  1 


through  their  villages  without  exacting  a 
heavy  fine ;  tfiey  availed  themselves  of 
the  meanest  pretexts  to  extort  a  present, 
and  swords  and  spears  were  brandished 
to  enforce  submission  to  their  rapacity. 
But  for  a  firm,  yet  calm  bearing,  and  the 
care  of  Providence,  the  traveler  would 
have  lost  his  life.  As  it  was,  he  had  to 
to  part  with  every  thing,  and  was  in  ex¬ 
treme  distress,  w’hen  happily  a  far-inland 
Portuguese  colonist  was  met  with,  by 
whose  assistance  he  reached  Cassange. 
From  this  jwint  all  his  wants  were  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
•and  the  partv  entered  Loando  in  May, 
1854,  where  IVfr.  Gabriel,  her  Majesty’s 
arbitrator — the  only  Englishman  m  the 

flace  —  hospitably  accommodated  Dr. 

livingston.  “  I  shall  never  forget,”  says 
he,  “  the  delicious  pleasure  of  lying  down 
on  his  bed,  after  sleejung  six  months  on 
the  ground.”  The  astonishment  of  his 
twenty-seven  faithful  attendants  on  be¬ 
holding  the  city,*  the  sea,  the  cruisers  in 
the  harbor,  and  the  novel  objects  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  may  readily  be  imagined.  They 
were  duly  reported  on  rettiming  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  interior,  and  have 
since  formed  the  topic  of  many  a  tale  to 
wondering  groups  on  the  banks  of  their 
native  rivers.  “  Our  fathers,”  said  they, 
“told  us  that  the  world  had  no  end.  But 
they  were  wrong ;  for,  .as  we  traveled  on, 
all  at  once  we  came  to  the  world’s  end, 
and  the  world  said  to  us,  ‘  I’m  done — 
there’s  no  more  of  me — there’s  nothing 
but  sea.’  ” 

St.  Paul  de  T»anda,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  a  maritime 
town  of  some  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1578.  The  pro¬ 
vince  extends  a  considerable  distance  in¬ 
land  ;  Cassange,  one  of  the  principal  set¬ 
tlements,  being  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast.  But  some  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  have  a  much  more  interior  location, 
far  indeed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  government,  residing  at  solitary 
posts,  called  feiras,  or  fairs,  occ.asionally 
visiteid  as  trading  stations  by  the  native 
tribes.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  adven¬ 
turous  journey  of  Dr.  Livingston,  th.at  any 
direct  path  was  opened  between  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  continent  and  the  seaboard ; 
and  hLs  experience  of  danger  and  difficul¬ 
ty  on  the  way  rendered  it  sufficiently 
manifest  that  his  track  is  not  at  present 
an  available  route.  So  enfeebled  was  he 
by  disease,  and  so  exhausted  by  hardship. 
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as  to  be  tmable,  toward  the  close  of  the 
journey,  to  sit  upon  his  ox  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  and  a  long  con¬ 
finement  from  serious  illness  awaited  him 
at  Loanda,  which,  at  one  period,  seemed 
likely  either  to  prove  fatal,  or  to  incapaci¬ 
tate  him  for  fiirther  onerous  labors.  Hap¬ 
pily,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  rest, 
the  care  of  friends,  and  restoration  to  the 
comforts  and  amenities  of  civilized  life, 
his  vigorous  constitution  rallied ;  and 
once  more,  the  task  of  finding  a  conveni¬ 
ent  highway  into  Central  Africa,  in  a  new 
direction,  absorbed  his  thoughts,  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  it  witn  dauntless 
courage  and  indefatigable  industry. 

While  the  traveler  was  inv.alided,  his 
companions  from  the  interior  were  busily 
employed  in  making  acqumntance  with 
the  wonders  of  civilization,  and  obtaining 
some  of  its  novelties  to  carry  back  to  their 
iiiitive  wilds.  Soon  after  entering  the 
Portuguese  province,  they  had  been  told 
by  the  negroes  of  every  village  in  their 
way,  that  the  “  white  man  was  taking 
them  to  the  sea,  and  would  sell  them  all 
on  board  a  ship,  to  be  fattened  an<l  eat¬ 
en.”  Though  not  really  mistrustful  of 
their  leader,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
much  their  friend,  it  was  scarcely  iwssiblo 
for  this  suggestion,  often  repeated,  to  fail 
in  exciting  uneasy  feelings.  Hence,  with 
no  little  terror  they  gazed  for  the  first 
time  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
.and  saw  the  floating  castles  on  its  bosom 
— so  huge  .and  strange  to  men  whose  ex¬ 
perience  of  navigation  had  been  confined 
to  paddling  in  rude  canoes  over  inland 
stre.am8.  (in  iKjing  persuaded  to  go  on 
board  one  of  the  Hritisb  cruisers,  their 
fears  were  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  were  received 
by  officers  and  men ;  and  upon  becoming 
convinced  that  they  were  the  countrymen 
of  Dr.  Ijivingston,  their  admiration  of  the 
Latter  knew  no  bounds.  While  his  high 
motives  were  far  beyond  the  ran^e  of 
their  comprehension,  yet  these  simple 
children  of  nature  could  now  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  his  magnanimous  disinteresteilness 
in  having  visited  such  .an  inferior  race — 
brought  them  forth  from  the  Land  of  their 
fathers  to  behold  on  sea  and  shore  the 
marvels  wath  which  he  was  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar — sharing  their  lot  on  the  long  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  enduring  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  its  privations.  Their  respect  and 
gratitude  were  expressed  in  an  almost 
idolatrous  manner;  and  he  was  obliged 


promptly  to  check  its  manifestations.  In 
order  to  procure  articles  to  carry  to  their 
countrymen,  they  hired  themselves  for 
wages  to  unload  a  collier  at  the  port, 
worked  at  coal-heaving  for  a  month,  and 
were  beyond  .measure  astonished  at  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  “  stones  that  burn” 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

With  the  liveliest  satisfiiction,  the  news 
of  the  traveler’s  emergence  from  the 
terra  incognita  of  Africa  was  received  in 
England ;  for  it  would  have  occ.asioned 
no  snimrise  had  intelligence  arrived  of 
some  fatal  casualty  having  befallen  him, 
or  h.ad  he  been  added  to  the  number  of 
those  w'ho  have  dis.ap|)eared  mysteriously 
in  countries  drear  and  strange,  surely 
perishing,  but  under  circumstances  as  to 
time,  place,  and  manner,  which  have 
never  been  fully  .ascertained.  His  friends, 
in  anticipation  of  the  journey,  had  trem¬ 
bled  for  his  sjifety,  specially  on  the  ground 
of  his  going  alone.  He  w’ell  knew  their 
fears ;  .and  as  no  letters  awaited  him  at 
Loanda,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  .acted 
upon  the  pre.sumption  th.at  he  would 
never  reach  the  place.  Po8t.al  misadven¬ 
tures,  occasioning  brief  intervals  of  anxi¬ 
ety  and  vexation,  are  among  the  every¬ 
day  incidents  of  life  ;  but  after  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  two  years  from  home  and  kindred, 
the  jthrase,  “  nd  letters,”  involves  a  tax 
upon  feeling  w’hich  we  can  not  pretend  to 
gauge.  This  was  not  the  only  mishap 
which  betel  the  correspondence  of  the 
far-away  wanderer.  His  own  di8j)atches 
and  maps  from  Loanda  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  “  Forerunner”  off  the  isl.and 
of  Madeira;  and  Mr.  Moffat  had  the  mor- 
tificjition  of  overtaking  letters,  papers, 
and  parcels,  while  on  a  journey  to  the 
north-east  from  Kuruman,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  prearr.angement  with  his  son-in- 
law,  he  h.ad  been  sending  after  him  into 
the  interior  for  more  than  eighteen 
months.  They  had  been  detained  by  a 
chief  who  W'as  under  promise  to  forw-ard 
them  on  the  way  to  Linyanti,  and  who 
stated,  after  grinning  and  laughing  at  re¬ 
monstrance,  that  he  meant  to  keep  all  he 
could  get,  till  Livingston  himself  came 
with  a  handsome  reward  to  redeem  the 
articles. 

The  heart  of  the  continent  had  now 
been  traversed  from  the  south  extremity 
to  within  9®  of  the  equator,  passing 
through  .about  25“  of  latitude.  In  hon¬ 
or  of  this  arduous  service,  the  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  the  explorer 
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the  degree  of  L.L.D. ;  and  in  its  botanical  { 
garden,  plants  are  now  flourishing  raised  | 
from  roots  and  seeds  sent  home  by  him,  | 
one  specimen  of  which  is  said  to  l^long  ! 
to  an  entirely  new  genus.  The  lioy^  j 
Geographical  Society  also  awarded  to  him 
the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal — the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  in  its  jmwer  to  confer — wluch 
Dr.  Tidman  received  as  his  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  hand  of  the  President,  the 
late  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  latter,  in 
presenting  it,  appropriately  remarked : 

“  Within  these  two  days,  a  volume  in  the 
Portuguese  language  has  been  placed  in 
my  hands,  the  record  of  a  Portuguese  ex¬ 
pedition  to  African  exploration  f^om  the 
east  coast.  I  advert  to  it  to  point  out 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  Colonel 
Monteiro  was  the  leader  of  a  small  army 
— some  twenty  Portuguese  soldiers,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Cafii'es.  I  And 
in  the  volume  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  armed  and  disciplined  force  was 
abased  to  miy  purpose  of  outrage  or  op 
pression  ;  but  still  the  contrast  is  as  strik¬ 
ing  between  such  military  array  and  the 
solitary  grandeur  of  the  missionary’s  pro¬ 
gress,  as  it  is  between  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  two — between  the  rough 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  Portuguese 
of  some  three  hundred  leagues  of  new' 
country,  and  the  scientific  precision  with 
which  the  unarmed  and  unassisted  Eng-  i 
lishman  lias  left  his  mark  on  so  many  im-  . 
ortant  stations,  of  regions  hitherto  a  ; 
lank,  over  which  our  associate,  Mr.  Ar-  i 
rowsmith,  has  sighed  in  vain.” 

Though  naturally  anxious  to  see  his  na¬ 
tive  land  and  rejom  his  fiimily,  Dr.  Liv-  | 
ingston  felt  bound  to  decline  the  favor-  | 
able  opportunity  of  doing  so  from  the  j 
Portuguese  poit,  subordinating  pnvate  j 
feeling  to  the  demands  of  public  duty. ' 
lie  had  to  conduct  back  to  their  far-ofi* 
homes  the  twenty-seven  confiding  natives 
who  had  attended  his  footsteps  ;  and  the 
prime  object  of  his  expedition — that  of 
discovering  a  practicable  route  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  commerce  between  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  the  coast,  with  a  salubrious  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  mission-station — had  not  been 
effected,  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
trace  his  course  to  linyanti,  and  follow 
from  thence  the  channel  of  the  Zambesi 
to  Quilimane,  one  of  the  Portuguese  ports 
on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  Africa. 
“  I  return,”  wrote  he,  “  because  I  feel  that 
the  work  to  which  I  set  myself  is  only  half 
accomplished.  The  way  out  to  the  east¬ 


ern  coast  may  be  less  diflUcult  than  I  have 
found  that  to  the  west.  If  I  succeed,  W'e 
shall  at  least  have  a  choice.  I  intend,  God 
helping  me,. to  go  down  the  Zambesi  or 
Learabye  to  Quilimane.”  This  wa.s 
sketching  for  himself  a  journey  of  more 
than  two  thousand  miles,  completely  across 
the  contuient,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
I  Indian  Ocean.  Upon  his  intention  being 
I  made  known,  the  Count  de  Levradio,  Por- 
I  tuguese  embassador  in  Loudon,  undertook 
the  charge  of  letters  from  his  friends,  with 
I  a  view'  to  their  safe  transmission  to  Quili¬ 
mane  ;  and  her  Majesty’s  government  dis¬ 
patched  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
cruisers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  heroic  mis¬ 
sionary. 

FIFTH  JOURNEY. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1844, 
Dr.  Livingston  girded  himself  for  hi.s 
groat  undertaking,  and  bade  Cirew’cll  to 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  lie  was  aided 
in  every  possible  w’ay  by  the  authorities 
of  Angola,  the  merchants  of  the  capital, 
and  the  inliabitants  of  the  colony ;  and  re¬ 
turned  the  favor,  while  journeyingthrou^h 
the  province,  by  correcting  its  maps  in 
various  j)articular8,  fixing  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  important  places,  while  ca.st- 
ing  an  observant  eye  upon  the  pursuits 
and  condition  of  the  people,  chiefly  blacks 
and  half-breeds.  Our  readers  w’ill  re¬ 
member  the  poet’s  reference  to  the 
“  groves  of  Angola,”  and  to  the  di.smal 
deeds  there  connected  with  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  tropical  nature : 

*’  Prom  the  thicket  the  man-hunter  sprunR, 

Mj  cries  echoed  loud  through  the  air  ; 

There  was  fury  and  wrath  on  his  tongue; 

He  was  deaf  to  tlie  voice  of  despair.” 

The  abominable  slave-trade  is  still  carried 
on  in  Angola.  But  the  traveler,  since 
returning  to  this  country,  has  borne 
refreshing  te.stimony  to  the  fact  that,  in 
comparison  with  former  times,  the  traifle 
is  so  diminished,  as  to  be  commonly 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  insteatl  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  our 
!  cruisers,  stationed  along  the  coast  to  pre- 
I  vent  exportation  to  the  transatlantic  mar¬ 
kets,  the  foreign  slave-trade  has  been 
rendered  too  dangerous  and  unprofitable 
for  merchants  to  pursue  it,  many  of  whom 
have  turned  from  slave-dealing  to  coflee- 
;  growing.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  upon 
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the  same  authority,  that  the  English  name 
has  penetrated  a  long  way  into  the  Afri- ' 
can  interior,  and  that  we  are  known  there  ^ 
as  the  “  tribe  that  likes  the  black  man.” 

The  fifth  and  la.st  journey,  now  to  be 
noticed — the  most  extraordinary  trip — 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  fairly 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  1 855, 
when  Dr.  Livingston  left  Cassange ;  and 
including  stoppages  at  Nariel,  Linyanti, 
and  Tete,  it  extended  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  months,  terminating  at  Quilimane 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1856.  The  former 
part  of  it,  lying  over  old  ground,  may  be 
summarily  dispatched. 

Upon  encountering  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  demoralized  by 
contact  with  them,  but  indejiendent  of 
their  control,  the  same  inhospitable  treat¬ 
ment  was  experienced  as  on  the  previous  , 
occasion ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  sore 
trial  to  the  temper  to  deal  with  them,  j 
making  the  most  extortionate  demands  as  ' 
to  the  price  of  food,  or  for  the  means  of 
crossing  a  stream,  or  for  the  simple  per¬ 
mission  to  pass  on,  and  get  out  of  tneir  i 
abominable  neighborhood.  Sorrowfullpr 
also  must  the  European  have  seen  his 
native  attendants  stripped  of  the  fruit  of 
their  hard-won  earnings  at  Loanda  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  miscreants. 
Yet  they  made  the  sacrifice  without  a 
murmur ;  and  subsequently,  in  all  rejKirts 
respecting  the  expedition,  public  and 
private,  uniformly  expressed  themselves 
in  the  kindest  terms  toward  their  leader. 
.Vll  inhospitality  cea.sed  upon  entering  the  , 
country  of  the  unsophisticated  African. ! 
Tlie  party  now  found  themselves  at  home, ' 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  and 
wanted  for  nothing  the  peojilc  had  to  give. 
From  Nariel,  in  August,  a  brief  letter  to  1 
Mr.  (iabriel,  at  Loanda,  forwarded  by  a 
native  trader,  informed  him  :  “  My  men 
are  all  in  high  spirits,  and  quite  prepared 
for  another  trip,  although,  as  we  have 
had  to  sell  almost  every  thing  for  food, 
they  have  but  little  to  show  after  their  long 
.absence  from  home.”  Having  constructed 
canoes,  they  embarked  upon  the  Leambye; ' 
.and  with  a  powerful  current  in  their  fa¬ 
vor,  were  rapidly  carried  down  toward 
Linyanti,  where  they  arrived  at  the  close 
of  the  following  month.  Sekeletu,  the 
chief,  received  them  with  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  delight ;  and  the  Makololo  wel¬ 
comed  their  traveled  contrymen  as  the 
M’ise  men  of  the  nation.  They  had  risited 


the  land  of  the  Wasnnga^  or  wise  men, 
the  term  applied  throughout  Southern 
Africa  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
whites ;  and  the  tale  of  their  adventures 
has  since,  <loubtless,  formed  the  staple  of 
many  a  “long  yam”  on  the  banks  of 
their  rivers. 

Kefreshed  by  a  few  ■weeks’  halt,  and 
duly  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
journey.  Dr.  Livingston  started  for  the 
East-African  coast  toward  the  close  of 
October,  attended  by  upward  of  a  hundred 
natives,  picked  out  of  a  large  batch  of  vo¬ 
lunteers,  who  were  anxious  to  place  them¬ 
selves  under  his  guidance.  lie  proposed 
to  follow  generally  the  cotjrsc  01  the 
Zambesi,  proceeding  along  the  northern 
bank  ;  and  we  have  to  attend  him  to  an 
island  in  the  river,  in  the  most  southerly 
part  of  its  channel,  where  one  of  the  most 
welcome  incidents  awaited  him  that  could 
possibly  befal  the  traveler.  The  sjMJt  in 
question  is  a  few  miles  above  the  Mosio- 
tunya  Falls.  A  notice  of  the  event  in¬ 
volves  a  digression  respecting  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  relative,  Mr.  Moffat. 

Anxious  to  have  8U])plies  forwarded  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Moffat  hoped  to  accom- 
lish  this  object  through  the  agency  of 
loselakatse,  the  chief  of  the  MataWle, 
Avho  has  been  proviously  named  lord  of 
the  territory  extending  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Zambesi.  Accordingly,  he  left 
Kurunian  with  the  supplies,  and  reached 
the  town  of  the  chief,  situated  some  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east,  starting 
about  the  time  that  Dr.  Livingston  had 
arrived  at  Loanda.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
centuiy  had  elapsed  since  his  former  visit 
to  the  powerftil  barbarian.  He  found  him 
changed  in  appearance — an  old  and  dis- 
c;tsoa  man — but  still  unchanged  in  cha¬ 
racter,  as  martial  and  despotic  as  ever,  the 
terror  of  his  subjects,  ruling  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  reverenced  by  them  as 
the  “  lion  of  lions,”  the  “king  of  kings,” 
the  “  man-eater,”  and  “  god  of  cattle  and 
men.”  Among  other  titles  ignorantly 
applied  to  him  by  his  parasites,  that  of 
scnelm  nUght  is  recorded — words  caught 
from  the  Dutch  boers,  answering  in  their 
meaning  to  “  great  rascal,”  which  the 
Dutchmen  liberally  bestow  upon  his  im¬ 
perial  highness.  Strange  to  say,  the 
tyrant,  surrounded  with  his  armea  myr¬ 
midons,  was  pliant  as  a  child  to  the  wdshes 
i  of  Mr.  Moffat.  Twenty  men  under  an 
officer  were  sent  off  to  the  Zambesi,  carry¬ 
ing  seventeen  packages  for  Dr.  Livingston. 
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Upon  reaching  the  south  bank  of  the  | 
river,  this  Matabele  escort  communicated  j 
with  the  Makololo  on  the  opposite  hank,  { 
in  order  to  surrender  their  charge  into  ' 
their  hands.  But  apprehending  treachery  | 
from  their  deadly  enemies,  the  latter  de- 1 
dined  to  cross ;  and  the  Matabele  retired, ! 
leaving  the  packages  by  the  side  of  the  , 
stream.  They  were  then  removed  by 
the  Makololo  to  the  island  in  the  river ; ! 
and  more  than  twelve  months  afterward,  | 
there  they  were  found  by  the  traveler,  to  | 
his  unspeakable  comfort  and  delight.  Not  | 
a  package  had  beou  opened  ;  and  having  | 
been  screened  from  the  weather,  not  an  ' 
article  was  damaged.  This  is,  perhaps,  | 
no  proof  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  tne  i 
custodians,  who  might  be  restrained  by  , 
some  fear  of  witchcraft  from  meddling 
with  the  property. 

At  this  iK>int  the  party  left  the  river, 
to  avoid  a  rocky  country  and  hills  infested 
by  the  tsetse.  But  berore  diverging.  Dr. 
Livingston  visited  the  Mosiotunya  Falls, 
and  saw  the  most  striking  spectacle  he  had 
ever  beheld — a  cataract  of  a  perfectly 
unique  kind.  The  Zambesi,  about  a 
thousand  yards  broad,  is  here  suddenly 
compressed  between  the  walls  of  a  basaltic 
cleft,  and  precipitates  itself  upward  of  a  , 
hundred  feet  into  a  trough  or  basin  little  ' 
more  than  twenty  yards  wide.  It  raves  | 
for  some  distance  through  a  narrow  i 
channel,  and  gradually  recovers  expan-  ‘ 
sion  on  escaping  from  its  rocky'  prison.  ^ 
Though  seen  under  unfavorable  circum- 1 
stance.s,  as  the  stream  was  at  its  lowest  j 
level,  the  sight  was  sublime,  and  satisfied  | 
the  observer  of  its  extraordinary  gran- ! 
deur  after  the  periodical  rsuns.  The  ■ 
spray  and  roar  of  the  cataract,  seen  and  , 
heard  for  miles,  originated  the  designation  ; 
Mosiotunya — “  smoke-resounding  ”  Falls. ! 

Soon  after  rejoining  the  river,  the  ex¬ 
plorer  was  rewarded  for  all  his  toils  and 
sufferings.  This  was  by  the  discovery  of 
a  highland  region,  free  from  tangled 
woods  and  reedy  pestilential  marshes, 
with  a  fertile  soil  car{)eted  with  short 
grass,  stretching  aM'ay  to  the  eastward 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Kafue  with 
the  Zambesi.  Filled  with  thankfulness, 
and  elate  with  hope  at  having  found  a  sa¬ 
lubrious  locality  adapted  to  the  site  of  a 
mission-station,  he  pursued  his  way,  meet¬ 
ing  with  uniform  kindness  from  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  experiencing  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  party  with  food.  Though 
daily  rations  for  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
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men,  hungry  travelers  too,  involved  no 
trifling  consumption  of  provender,  there 
was  game  everywhere  at  hand  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Zebras  supplied  roast  beef ;  gi¬ 
raffes,  fillets  of  veal ;  antelopes,  haunches 
of  venison  ;  and  if  African  pork  or  bacon 
was  wanted,  there  was  jdenty  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  portly  hippopotamus. 
Countless  multitudes  of  the  oeautiful 
spring-bok  were  seen  scouring  the  plains. 

“  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  iiumDer  of 
these  lovely  animals  I  saw  in  actual  mi¬ 
gration.  I  can  compare  them  to  locusts 
^one ;  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  appeared  a  tremulous  mass,  some¬ 
times  ill  sprinklings,  and  at  other  times  in 
dense  crowds,  upon  a  plain  six  or  seven 
miles  long  by  three  or  four  broad.”  As 
for  elephants,  they  were  so  thick  upon  the 
ground,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  travelers  had  often  to  shout  to 
[  them  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
j  The  first  traces  of  Eurojieans  were  on- 
:  countered  at  Zumbo,  an  i.sland  at  the 
I  junction  of  the  Loangua  with  the  Zam- 
j  besi ;  but  they  were  the  ruins  merely  of 
a  town  long  deserted.  This  was  the 
farthest  iKjint  from  the  coast  ever  reached 
by  the  Portuguese  in  light  canoes.  On 
approaching  their  present  settlements, 
great  difficulties  were  experienced.  The 
natives  had  to  be  avoided,  being  ferocious 
marauders ;  all  the  oxen  were  killed  by 
the  tsetse  ;  no  canoes  could  be  procured ; 
and  over  a  country  covered  with  shingle 
and  shrubs.  Dr.  Livingston  had  to  trudge 
on  foot,  while  the  heat  was  exces.siv’e. 
When  within  eight  miles  of  Tete,  where 
he  was  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception,  he 
was  so  completely  overcome  as  to  be 
unable  to  move  a  step  farther.  For¬ 
tunately,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
governor.  Major  Sicard,  hearing  of  his 
proximity,  sent  out  to  him  the  “  materials 
of  a  civilized  breakfast ;  ”  and  thus  re¬ 
freshed,  he  entered  the  town  on  the 
morning  of  March  the  2d,  1856. 

Tliough  once  more  within  the  sphere  of 
1  civilized  life,  he  was  still  three  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  coast ;  and  as  it  was 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  interven¬ 
ing  delta  of  the  Zambesi  is  specially  un- 
,  healthy,  he  awaited  its  termination  at 
Tete,  kindly  entertained  by  the  governor. 
In  this  town  Dr.  Livingston  ^ally  left 
the  band  of  faithful  natives  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  from  the  interior,  under 
promise,  if  spared  in  life,  to  return  to 
them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year — 
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a  pledge  which  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of  i 
fulfilling.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  leaving 
them  to  their  own  resources ;  for  besides 
being  capital  hunters,  they  were  indus¬ 
trious  men,  with  friendly  Hortuguese  at 
hand  to  help  them  in  case  of  need.  Hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  i^rt  of  Qnilimane  on  the 
26th  of  May,  after  an  interval,  H.M.S. 
“Frolic”  hove  in  sight,  which  conveyed 
him  to  the  Mauritius,  on  his  way  to  Eng¬ 
land.  A  most  melancholy  incident  marked 
his  arrival  at  the  Hritish  colony.  Deeming 
it  desirable  that  one  of  his  native  atten¬ 
dants  should  see  England,  and  report  of  it 
to  his  countrymen  in  Central  Africa,  as 
an  eye-witness  of  its  wonders,  he  had 
selected  at  Tete  the  most  apparently  eli- 


S‘ble  for  the  purpose,  who  descended  with 
m  to  Quilhnane.  The  sight  of  the  sea, 
then  tossed  by  a  tempest,  and  of  the  ship 
of  war,  filled  the  poor  Makololo  with 
amazement ;  and  on  embarking  in  a  boat 
to  gain  the  vessel,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Li¬ 
vingston,  with  a  look  of  intense  excite¬ 
ment,  and  said,  “  Is  t?iis  the  way  you  go  ?” 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  surprise 
and  alarm  occasioned  by  a  first  contact 
with  such  novelties  shook  to  derangement 
the  mind  of  the  untutored  native.  He 
made,  however,  the  passage  of  the  Mau¬ 
ritius  ;  but  on  entering  the  harbor  of  St. 
Louis,  he  no  sooner  saw  a  steamer  in  mo¬ 
tion  than  he  rushed  overboard  and 
perished. 


From  Tklt't  Magazine. 

CATHERINE  MERCIER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  INUNDATIONS  IN  PRANCE. 


Lyons,  the  second  city  in  France,  and 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  manufacture  of 
silks,  is  built  principally  u)>on  a  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Saone  with  the  Ithone,  a  situation  of  great 
advantage  commercially,  as  it  affords  the 
facility  of  water  communication  both  with 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ;  but, 
from  the  low  level  upon  which  most  of  the 
city  stands,  and  from  the  rapid,  and  often 
swollen  currents  of  the  rivers,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  scene  of  most  terrible 
inundations.  Embankments  have  been 
formed  at  various  points  to  guard  the 
city  from  its  watery  foes  ;  but  though  use¬ 
ful  in  restraining  any  ordinary  rise,  they 
are  totally  inadequate  to  protect  the  low¬ 
er  parts  of  the  place  from  the  powerful 
floods  which  occasion^y  overwhelm  the 
unprepared  inhabitants,  causing  such  loss 


of  life  and  property  as  can  scarcely  be  im¬ 
agined  by  people  at  a  distance.  Lyons 
has,  however,  even  a  more  terrible  ele¬ 
ment  than  even  the  angry  waters  running 
through  her  streets.  In  1794,  when  Col¬ 
let  d’Herbois  and  his  terrorist  associates 
held  their  tribunal  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  executions  were  so  numerous  that  hu¬ 
man  blood  w'as  poured  forth  like  water, 
and  with  its  crimson  current  flooded  the 
Place  des  Terreaux.  So  horrible  was  the 
sight,  that  the  agents  of  the  Convention, 
fearing  lest  the  inhabitants  should  rise, 
gave  up  the  guillotine  as  too  much  ex¬ 
posed,  and  too  tardy  for  their  vengeance  ; 
they  transported  their  prisoners  across 
the  Rhone,  and  in  the  open  fields  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  with  no  hearts  near 
I  them  that  felt  one  touch  of  pity,  were  the 
I  helpless  victims  slowly  mowed  down  by 
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discharges  of  and  canister,  and  > 

scenes  were  enacted,  which  gave  to  Lyons  1 
a  preeminence  of  suffering,  even  amongst  j 
the  many  ill-fated  cities  of  France.  ! 

But  the  open  fields  which  witnessed  1 
these  guilty  deeds  are  open  fields  no  more. ! 
Though  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  confined  to  the  narrow  tongue  ^ 
of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  and  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Saone,  comprising  | 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Croix  and  Fourvieres, 
it  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  extended  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  populous  and  state¬ 
ly  districts  of  Les  Brotteaux  wid  La  Guil- 
lotin  are  connected  with  the  parent  city 
by  several  handsome  bridges.  The  fau¬ 
bourg  of  Les  Brotteaux  is  built  upon  the 
very  ground  on  which  the  revolutionary 
massacres  took  place,  the  memory  of 
which  it  preserves  m  a  monumental  chapel, 
erected  at  the  end  of  a  street  called  the 
“Avenue  des  Maityrs.”  Stately  buildings  j 
are  arising  on  all  sides,  but,  as  in  the  city  | 
itself^  the  more  retired  streets  are  narrow 
:ind  dirty,  with  tall  houses  on  cither  hand, 
'making  perpetual  twilight,  containing 
tamily  above  family  in  their  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  flats,  until  an  almost  incredible  popu¬ 
lation  dwells  upon  a  very  small  sujK’rficial 
space  of  ground. 

The  sun  w.os  setting  one  evening  during 
the  last  week  in  May,  1856.  Heavy  rains 
had  poured  down  hopelessly  the  whole 
day,  and  the  sky  was  dark  and  lowering, 
except  in  the  west,  where  the  glorious 
orb  had  broken  through  the  clou^,  after 
many  struggles,  to  throw  his  welcome 
light  upon  the  city  for  a  few  minutes.  Ilis 
rays  were  but  feeble,  for  the  same  relent¬ 
less  rain  which  had  just  ceased  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  many  days,  and  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  seemed  saturated.  New-born  rivu¬ 
lets  ran  down  the  narrow  streets,  finding 


just  overshadowed  by  a  juvenile  motis- 
tache,  and  the  sparkling,  intelligent  eyes, 
seemed  to  say  that  he — Victor  Chapereau 
— was  in  high  good  humor  with  himself 
and  all  the  world.  And  certainly,  if  any 
one  had  reason  to  be  happy  and  thankful, 
it  was  he ;  for  he  had  just  returned  in  hon¬ 
or  and  safety  from  the  Crimea,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Les  Brotteaux  to  see  Ca¬ 
therine  Mercier,  who,  four  years  before, 
when  he  left  Lyons,  had  almost  promised 
to  be  his  bride. 

Victor  Chapereau  was  the  son  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  was  killed  in  the  riots  of  the  silk 
weavers  at  Lyons,  in  1834.  His  mother, 
previous  to  her  marriage,  had  been  femme- 
de-chambre  in  a  nobleman’s  family  in  the 
country,  and  when  she  was  left  a  widow, 
with  an  infant  in  anns,  her  former  mis¬ 
tress  showed  her  great  kindness,  estab¬ 
lished  her  as  a  “  lingcre  ”*  in  the  suburb 
of  Fourvieres,  introducing  her  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  several  influential  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  Jeannie’s  industry  and 
skill  procured  her  plenty  of  customers, 
and  she  was  thus  enabled  not  only  to  sup¬ 
port  her  child  honestly,  but  also  to  give 
him  the  adv’antage  of  a  good  education. 
When  Victor  reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  he 
must  be  a  soldier,  as  his  fiither  had  been 
before  him ;  and  after  many  a  struggle, 
i  and  much  secret  grief,  his  mother  gave 
her  consent.  To  lose  her  cheerful  com¬ 
panion,  her  bright  and  beloved  boy,  was 
a  hard  trial  to  the  poor  woman,  but  she 
bore  it  with  true  resignation,  and  instead  of 
I  folding  her  hands  in  despair,  only  worked 
I  the  more  diligently  that  she  might  lay 
by  a  store  for  her  only  child.  For  three 
I  years  she  saw  him  frequently,  as  his  regi- 
I  ment  w-as  stationed  at  Lyons,  or  in  some 
I  neighboring  place  ;  but  after  that  time  it 
!  was  sent  to  Marseilles  ;  and  when,  in  two 


thoir  way  to  the  great  swollen,  yellow  i  years,  the  war  broke  out  with  Russia,  she 
Rhone,  which  coursed  along  with  accel- 1  received  a  hasty  line  from  Victor,  to  say 
erated  speed  to  its  ocean  home.  But,  as  i  that  he  was  to  embark  that  day  for  the 
butterflies  come  forth  to  the  summer  sun,  1  Crimea,  without  the  opportunity  of  bid- 
so  did  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Lyons  pour  ding  her  farewell.  It  was  indeed  with  an 
forth  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time  the  fresh  anxious  and  loving  heart  that  the  poor 
air  umnixed  with  rain,  .and  the  streets  mother  joined  her  prayers  to  the  many 
were  crowded.  Amongst  the  many  foot-  j  strong  supplications  which  rose  from  ail 
passengers  who  were  crossing  the  Point  j  parts  of  tlie  land  for  the  safety  of  loved 
Slorand,  was  a  young  soldier,  walking  on6s  who  were  fighting  in  the  far-off  East, 
briskly  in  the  direction  of  Les  Brotteaux.  j  Occasionally  she  heard  from  her  son,  who 
His  regimentals  were  faded  and  worn,  ' 
having  evidently  seen  hard  service.  His 
face  was  sunburnt,  but  a  pleasant  one 
withal,  to  look  at,  and  the  smiling  mouth. 


wrote  whenever  he  had  time ;  but  some- 

•  Ling^.  One  who  makes  and  geta  up  all 
kinds  of  fine  linen. 
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times  the  letters  were  lost,  and  sometimes 
they  were  Xyritten  on  the  eve  of  an  as¬ 
sault,  and  then  came  the  sickening  sus- 

Eense  as  to  the  result.  But  at  last  all 
'ranee  rang  with  the  glad  tidings  that 
Sebastopol  was  taken-T-taken,  however, 
with  such  a  loss  of  life,  that  manjr  a  wi¬ 
dow  and  orphan  were  the  fruits  ot  all  the 
glory;  and  Jeannie  knew  that  Victor’s 
regiment  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  rush 
up  the  death-hill  of  the  Malakoff,  and  she 
<lreaded  the  post,  lest,  instead  of  the  bold 
writing  of  her  son,  it  should  bring  her  a 
cold  official  letter,  to  tell  her  that  her 
only  child  had  followed  his  Cither  to  a 
soldier’s  grave. 

But  a  happier  fate  was  in  store  for  her ; 
she  received  a  letter  from  Victor  full  of 
wondering  thankfulness  that  he  had  been 
spared,  when  his  companions  on  both 
sides  were  moved  down  m  their  desperate 
nish  upon  the  Malakoff ;  and  the  mother 
read  with  pride  that  ho  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  fort,  which  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  special  notice  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Some  months  after, 
when  the  welcome  peace  was  proclaimed, 
•Jeannie  set  herself  to  work,  to  prepare 
the  house  for  his  return ;  and,  early  in  the 
afternoon  on  which  our  story  commences, 
.as  she  was  kneeling  down  on  the  floor, 
arranmng  some  linen  which  she  had  just 
ironed  in  a  basket,  she  felt  two  hands  laid 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  starting  up,  found 
herself  in  the  arras  of  her  soldier  son. 
Four  years  absence  had  altered  him 
much ;  the  slight  boy  was  become  a  firm 
and  active  man,  and  the  Eastern  climate 
had  browned  his  fair  skin  ;  but  there  was 
the  same  bright,  honest  expression,  and 
the  same  loving  heart,  and  the  mother 
rejoiced  indeed  to  find  him  unchanged  in 
.all  but  personal  ajipearance. 

“  Home  looks  very  comfortable  after 
the  trenches,”  said  Victor,  as  he  glanced 
round  the  neat  room,  with  its  bright 
stone,  white  walls,  and  well-carcd-for  rar- 
niture ;  “  that  old  press,  and  the  little 
t.able  look  to  me  like  particular  friends, 
and  here  is  actually  my  own  favorite  chair 
ready  for  me.  But  what  a  superb  new 
cushion  it  has !  why,  mother,  I  saw  noth¬ 
ing  prettier  than  this  in  the  Turkish  bazaar 
at  Constantinople.” 

“  It  was  made  by  Catherine  Mercier’s 
nimble  fingers,”  answered  she,  “in  pre¬ 
paration  for  your  return.” 

This  piece  of  information  was  evidently 
very  gratifying  to  the  young  man,  for  he 
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regarded  the  cushion  more  carefully  and 
tenderly,  and  as  he  bent  over  the  em¬ 
broidered  flowers,  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

“  How  is  Catherine,  mother  ?” 

“  Blooming  as  a  rose,  and  brisk  as  a 
marmotte.  Every  Sunday  she  comes 
across  in  time  to  accompany  me  to  mass, 
and  then  she  spends  the  rest  of  the  day 
here.  In  winter,  Pierre  comes  to  fetch 
his  daughter  home,  but  in  summer  we  go 
to  the  Promenade,  and  afterward  I  sup 
with  them.” 

“And  do  you  think  she  remembers  me?” 
asked  Victor. 

“  Pray  do  you  think,”  said  his  mother, 
smilmg,  “  that  the  prettiest  girl  in  Lyons, 
who  might  have  been  married  well  twenty 
times,  would  come  and  spend  all  her 
Sundays  and  fete-days  with  a  stupid  old 
woman,  if  that  old  woman  had  not  a 
certain  absent  soldier  son  ?” 

Victor  laughed  as  he  seized  his  bright 
little  mother  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again.  “  Ah  !  but  you  know,” 
said  he,  “  that  she  was  a  sad  flirt  four 
years  ago,  and  I  have  always  heard  that 
such  a  disease  increases  with  age.” 

“Well,  you  must  remember  that  Cathe¬ 
rine  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  an 
infant,  and  has  been  her  father’s  spoiled 
child;  besides,  she  has  many  admirers, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  a  young  girl’s 
head  should  be  somewhat  turned  by  all 
the  flattery  she  has  received.  Why,  I 
have  even  been  told  th.at  her  father’s 
employer,  the  rich  M.  Lubin,  would  give 
his  right  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  half  his 
fortune,  to  marry  her.” 

“  And  what  does  Catherine  say  to  such 
a  magnificent  proposal?”  asked  Victor, 
with  a  clouded  brow. 

“  It  is  said  that  she  does  not  care  a  pin  for 
him;  but  he  will^persist  in  being  at  the 
house  every  day,  and  is  her  very  shadow, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  persever¬ 
ance  might  not  have  done  if  her  favored 
lover  had  not  returned  to  claim  her ;  but 
with  all  her  little  follies,  Catherine  is  true 
at  heart ;  she  is  an  excellent  daughter,  and 
will  be  a  good  wife.” 

“And  how  does  Pierre  get  on — is  he 
still  a  journeyman  weaver  ?” 

“Oh,  no;  he  is  become  a  chef  d’atelier, 
lives  au  troisieme  in  the  same  house  where 
he  formerly  lived  au  neuvierae,  has  the 
whole  flat  to  himself  and  his  looms,  em¬ 
ploys  several  men  under  him,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  the  most  skillful  weaver  in 
Lyons.” 
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Mother,  I  see  the  rain  has  ceased  ;  I 
think,  if  you  will  give  me  something  to 
eat,  I  will  just  go  across  to  the  Merciers 
to-night.  I  shall  soon  return,  but  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  sleep  tilll  have  seen  Catherine. 
What  weather  it  is,”  added  he,  going  to  the 
window,  and  looking  upon  the  drenched 
world  without,  “  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
raining  for  a  month.” 

“We  have  had  ten  days’  incessant  rain, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  are  flooded; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  fine 
weather  soon,  or  I  am  afraid  the  rivers 
will  be  rising  much  higher.” 

Bustling  about,  she  soon  prepared  a 
meal  for  her  son,  and  when  it  was  dis¬ 
patched,  she  sent  him  forth  with  many  in¬ 
junctions  to  return  in  good  time.  “For,” 
said  she,  “  I  shall  be  afraid  it’s  a  dream 
that  jou  are  at  home  again,  until  I  see 
you  back.” 

Crossing  the  Saone,  Victor  passed 
through  we  crowded  streets  of  Lyons, 
and  leaving  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  he 
reached  the  Point  Morand.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he 
bent  over  the  parapet  for  a  moment. 
“  Strange !”  said  he  to  himself,  “  I  well 
remember  a  curious  stone  carved  like  a 
dog’s  head,  which  projected  from  that 
ier  many  feet  above  the  water,  and  now 
can  not  see  it ;  the  rise  must  be  high  in¬ 
deed.” 

Upon  reaching  the  other  side,  he  passed 
through  the  more  stately  streets,  to  the 
(quarter  of  La  Petite  Californie,  which  is 
situated  to  the  East  of  Les  Brotteaux, 
and  turning  into  a  narrow  street,  he 
stopped  at  the  general  entrance  of  the 
thira  house  on  the  left-hand  side.  Like 
most  of  the  houses  in  Ljons,  it  was  con¬ 
structed  of  wooden  framing  filled  in  with 
bricks,  and  consisted  of  nine  flats,  which 
rose  in  dizzy  height,  though  some  of  the 
neighboring  tenements  were  even  higher. 
So  densely  populated  was  the  street,  that, 
though  erected  within  the  last  forty  years, 
the  houses  had  a  stained  look,  as  if  they 
bad  borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
generations.  Ascending  the  general  stair¬ 
case,  the  young  soldier  stopped  at  a  door 
an  troisieme,  and  tapping  ligntly,  he  lifted 
the  latch,  and  entered  a  spacious  room. 

Large  low  of  wood  were  blazing  mer¬ 
rily  upon  the  hearth-stone,  for  the  con- 
.  tinned  wet  weather  rendered  a  fire  an 
indispensable  comfort,  notwithstanding 
the  late  season.  The  apartment  was  like¬ 
wise  lighted  by  lamps,  and  at  a  table  in 
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one  corner  sat  two  men,  with  papers  and 
patterns  spread  out  before  them,  the  one 
writing  from  the  other’s  dictation.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  dressed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garb  of  a  superior  Lyonese  weaver, 
but  his  companion  evidently  belonged  to 
a  very  different  class.  His  coat  was  made 
of  the  finest  material,  cut  in  the  extremity 
of  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  richly-embroidered 
waistcoat,  and  his  valuable  rings, numerous 
gold  chains,and  diamond  breast-pin  testified 
to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  if  not  to  his 
taste;  and  Victor  at  once  decided  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  his  rival,  M.  Lubin. 
But  the  glance  was  momentary,  for  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  arranging  a  table  for 
supper,  was  Catherine  Mercier. 

If  Victor  had  carried  away  with  him  a 

{ilcasant  impre&sion  of  her — ^if,  during  the 
ast  few  months,  he  had  been  picturing  to 
himself  vrhat  he  should  find  her  after  four 
years’  absence,  and  had  painted  his  imagin¬ 
ary  portrait  in  lover’s  color^  he  was  not 
destined  to  be  disappointed  in  her  appear¬ 
ance.  Rather  under  the  middle  height, 
her  figure,  though  slight,  was  beautifully 
rounded,  and  shown  off  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  by  her  perfectly-fitting  dress. 
Her  features  were  regular  and  good,  her 
dark-brown  eyes  were  shaded  by  lashes 
of  a  darker  hue,  but  it  was  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  countenance  that  Catherine 
Mercier’s  chief  attraction  lay.  There  was 
not  one  emotion,  from  the  deep  tenderness 
of  a  true  woman  to  the  veriest  mischief  of 
an  arch  coquette,  that  did  not  occasionally 
assert  its  right  to  play  over  her  features, 
changing  them  as  the  shadows  of  the  ever- 
varjdng  clouds  alter  a  sunny  landscape. 
When  Victor  entered,  she  turned  her 
head  toward  him,  and  her  first  reco^i- 
tion  was  all  that  he  could  desire ;  her 
face  lighted  up,  and  she  sprang  forward 
to  meet  him  with  a  delighted  exclamation ; 
but  suddenly,  partly  from  shyness,  partly 
because  she  felt  that  M.  Lubin’s  attention 
had  been  attracted,  and  that  great  man 
was  watching  her  with  his  fishy  eyes,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  a  feminine,  but  not 
very  amiable  desire  to  tease  her  lover, 
she  drew  back  and,  giving  him  her  hand, 
said,  coldly : 

“So,  Maitre  Victor,  you  are  come  home 
at  last.” 

“  Victor !”  exclaimed  her  father,  who 
had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
writing  to  hear  the  door  open,  “  Victor 
Chapereau,  welcome,  my  brave  fellow  1  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  safe  back  again ; 
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we  have  not  been  a  little  anxious  about 
you,  I  can  tell  you,”  said  he,  advancing, 
and  embracing  the  young  solder  heartily. 
“  lie  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  ours, 
M.  Lubin,”  added  he,  turning  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  “  and  wo  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy.” 

M.  Lubin  bowed  very  coldly,  a  young 
soldier  in  faded  regimentals  was  not  in¬ 
teresting  to  him ;  l:^sides,  he  saw,  with 
true  instinct,  that  Victor  was  a  rival, 
and  therefore  he  felt  hostile  to  liim  at 
once. 

“  Come,  we  will  all  sit  down  to  supper 
now,”  said  Pierre.  “M.  Lubin,  allow  me 
to  have  the  honor  of  assisting  you — an 
excellent  omelette  I  can  assure  you ; 
Catherine’s  fingers  are  as  successful  in 
the  production  of  made  dishes  as  in  em¬ 
broidery.” 

“  Any  thing  made  by  Mademoiselle 
Catherine  must  be,  like  herself,  charm¬ 
ing,”  said  he,  with  a  complimentary  bow. 

Catherine  replied  with  some  lively  badi¬ 
nage,  and  she  and  M.  Lubin  kept  up  an 
animated  conversation  during  supper,  to 
which,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  the  otner  two 
did  not  contribute.  Victor  was  seated  near 
Pierre,  and  numberless  were  the  questions 
the  kind-hearted  old  man  asked  him  re¬ 
specting  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  East, 
to  whi^  he  replied  rather  absently,  for 
his  eyes  were  following  Catherine’s  every 
movement,  and  marking  with  jealous  ire 
the  officious  attentions  of  the  rich  mer¬ 
chant,  which  seemed  to  him  favorably 
received.  “Ah!”  thought  he,  “M.  Lubin 
may  be  as  stout  and  as  selfish  as  needs  be, 
but  women  are  so  bewitched  by  riches, 
fine  clothes,  and  flattery,  that  a  poor 
soldier  like  me  has  no  chance.”  At  last 
M.  Lubin,  excited  by  affability  to  which 
he  was  not  accustomed,  gave  vent  to  his 
dislike  to  Victor  in  sarcastic  speeches 
directed  at  him,  and  which  were  the 
harder  to  bear,  as  they  often  called  forth 
Catherine’s  merry  laugh.  Victor  was 
fagged  and  depressed,  and  rose  to  go. 

“  Do  not  go  yet,  my  good  fellow,”  said 
Pierre ;  “  I  have  not  neard  about  the 
Malakoff.” 

“  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would 
be  at  home  in  good  time.  I  only  arrived 
in  Lyons  this  ^lemoon,  and  she  begged 
that  I  would  not  stay  long.” 

“  But  it  is  so  early,”  said  Catherine, 
whose  conscience  was  stinging  her,  as  she 
looked  at  his  sad  face,  “  do  stay.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can  not ;  I 


promised  to  leave  at  nine,  and  I  must  keep 
my  word.” 

“Oh!  certainly,”  said  Catherine,  hastily, 
“  pray  do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way 
to  do  me  a  little  favor and  with  an  offend¬ 
ed  air  she  turned  away,  and  began  taking 
the  things  from  the  table. 

Victor  bit  his  lip.  M.  Lubin  smiled 
spitefiilly  ;  and  Pierre,  who  was  blind  to 
all  that  was  going  on,  bade  him  good 
night,  after  affectionately  entreating  him 
to  come  again  soon.  The  young  man 
bowed  haughtily  to  M.  Lubin,  then  went 
close  to  Catherine  and  held  out  his  hand, 
looking  gravely  and  sadly  in  her  face. 
Now,  if  Catherme  had  given  way  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  slie  would  have 
thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck,  con¬ 
fessed  herself  a  little  goose,  said  that  she 
admired  and  loved  him,  and  that  never 
had  M.  Lubin  been  so  hateful  to  her  as 
this  evening,  and  thus  sent  him  away 
happy ;  but  strong  as  the  inclination  was, 
it  was  combated  by  a  spice  of  coquettish 
pride ;  so  she  merely  shook  hands  coldly, 
and  said,  “  I  suppose  you  will  honor  us 
with  your  company  again  soon  ?” 

“  Not  unless  our  meeting  is  likely  to 
be  a  happier  one  than  this  has  been,” 
said  he,  hastily,  and  at  once  left  the 
room. 

We  all  know  how  bitter  it  is  when  we 
return  after  a  long  absence,  full  of  antici¬ 
pation  of  our  first  meeting  with  those  we 
love,  to  find  ourselves  awakened  from  our 
pleasant  dreams  by  some  cold  and  disap¬ 
pointing  reality.  Often  our  hearts  are  too 
full  to  utter  the  many  tender  speeches  we 
have,  as  it  were,  been  conning  over,  and 
often  those  we  meet,  perhaps  from  the 
same  cause,  do  not  at  first  welcome  us  so 
warmly  as  our  yearning  love  has  expected, 
and  thus  these  meetings  are  generally  sad 
ones.  So  poor  Victor  felt,  as  he  left  La 
Petite  Califomie,  and  struck  toward 
home.  If  he  had  not  heard  the  reports 
about  M.  Lubin,  it  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  heeded  Catherine’s  coldness ; 
but  the  slight  suspicion  which  his  convers¬ 
ation  with  his  mother  aroused  had  ran¬ 
kled  in  his  mind,  and  thus  he  had  been  too 
watchful,  too  ripe  to  take  offense,  which 
had  rendered  his  manner  cold  and  con- 
strinned.  But  he  was  too  much  hurt  to 
examine  how  far  he  was  himself  to  blame ; 
for,  as  Coleridge  says : 

“To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain 
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RO  he  dashed-  on,  re^rdlcss  of  every  thing 
but  his  own  bitter  thoughts.  Had  he 
l)een  less  engrossed,  he  would  have  ob¬ 
served  much  around  him  to  raise  alarm. 
Already  had  the  Rhone  risen  several  feet 
since  he  had  crossed  it  earlier  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and,  when  he  reentered  Lyons,  the 
streets  were  unusually  thronged  with 
people,  some  transporting  furniture  and 
goods  from  the  low’er  parts  of  the  town, 
which  were  flooded,  others  collecting  in 
shivering  groujis  under  arches  or  any  pro¬ 
jecting  eaves  wdiich  afforded  shelter 
against  the  pitiless  rain,  which  w’as  again 
pouring  down.  In  some  streets  near  the 
Saone,  Victor  splashed  in  water  up  to  his 
knees,  but  even  this  failed  to  arouse  his 
attention.  Ascending  the  steep  hill,  he 
reache<l  home  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
his  mother  .at  once  perceived  th.at  he  had 
been  w’ounde<l  instead  of  pleased  by  his 
visit.  But  avoiding  any  painful  questions, 
she  only  tried  by  every  lo-ving  attention 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  She  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  made  nim 
some  hot  coffee ;  and  when  he  had  drank 
it,  she  left  him  to  the  sleep  he  so  greatly 
required.  He  had  been  so  anxious  to 
reach  home  that  he  had  not  slept  for  three 
nights,  and  was  completely  exhausted. 
Even  his  restless  misery  could  not  keep 
him  awake  ;  for,  after  tossing  about  for  a 
short  time,  tired  nature  asserted  her  claim, 
.and  sealed  his  senses  in  a  blessed  forget¬ 
fulness. 

He  was  awakened  ere  it  was  light  the 
next  morning  by  his  mother,  who  was 
obliged  to  shake  him  by  the  shoulder  to 
rouse  him  from  his  heavy  sleep. 

“  Why,  mother,”  said  he,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  “  what  on  earth  do  you  W'aiit  me  to 
get  up  for  ?  it  is  not  light  yet.  I  thought 
I  -was  to  sleep  till  noon.” 

“  My  son,  the  floods  are  out,  the  Rhone 
has  risen  fearfully,  and  is  still  rising ;  they 
say  La  Petite  Califomie  is  under  water  to 
the  second  story.  Pierre  Mercier,  W’ho 
came  across  last  night  with  M.  Lubin,  to 
be  ready  for  some  orders  in  the  morning, 
Avas  attempting  to  return  home,  when  a 
piece  of  timber  fell  upon  him  and  broke 
his  leg.  They  carried  him  to  his  sister’s 
house  near  here,  and  he  has  sent  this  note 
to  you.” 

Victor  jumped  up,  .and  was  putting 
on  his  clothes ;  he  took  the  crumbled 
piece  of  paper,  and  read  the  following 
note : 

“My  brave  friend — La  Petite  Califomie 
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is  flooded  ;  I  am  disabled.  Save  my 
daughter,  if  it  is  not  even  now  too  late. 

“PlERRK  MkRCIER.” 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  equip  the 
ready  soldier  ;  his  mother  made  him  take 
some  food  to  eat  as  he  w'ent  along. 

“You  will  need  all  your  stren^h,”  said 
she,  “  and  you  must  eat  for  my  sake.” 

He  knelt  down  for  an  instant  as  he  used 
to  do  when  a  little  bov — 

“  Bless  me,  my  motner,  ere  I  go  forth.” 

She  laid  her  hand  ui>on  bis  liead,  and 
with  a  choked  voice  smd : 

“  God  preserve  you,  my  own  beloved 
son.” 

He  rose,  took  her  in  his  amis,  gave  her 
one  long,  long,  loving  embrace — feeling  it 
might  be  his  last — and  then  he  sped  away 
upon  his  perilous  enterprise. 

Descending  the  hill  of  Fouivicres,  Vic¬ 
tor  saw  in  the  faint  light  a  terrible  ])nno- 
rama  of  destruction  before  him.  Both 
rivers  were  rushing  madly  along,  studded 
with  spoils  of  their  expanded  and  resist¬ 
less  waters.  Tlie  Rhone,  especially,  he 
observed,  was  dotted  over  witli  the  oB 
jects  which  were  being  carried  away;  and 
fearing  lest,  indeed,  he  was  too  late,  he 
dashed  recklessly  on.  In  his  passage 
through  the  city,  he  had  nearer  and 
stronger  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
undations.  Though  ho  chose  the  higher 
parts,  as  less  likely  to  im|)ede  his  head¬ 
long  career,  he  had  ever  and  anon  glimj>8es 
of  strei'ts  in  which  the  w’ater  was  rushing 
like  a  river,  where  whole  houses  were 
crumbling  dow'n ;  w’here  the  roofs  w  ere 
crow'ded  with  refugees  from  the  rising 
floods  ;  w'here  boats  were  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  hastily  constructed  rafts,  laden 
with  women  and  children  just  rescued, 
some  even  in  their  night-clothes,  were 
slowly  moving  to  some  place  of  shelter. 
In  his  path  were  groups  who  had  been 
landed — children  wailing  and  calling  in 
heart-rending  accents  for  their  parents  ; 
mothers  rushing  w’ildly  about  seeking  for 
their  lost  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com¬ 
forted.  Others  were  sitting  down  in 
hopeless  despair,  having  seen  those  they 
loved  best  crushed  in  some  quick  ruin,  or 
carried  away  by  the  raging  waters. 

Victor  sickened  at  the .  sight  of  such 
misery,  and  dashed  across  the  nearest 
bridge.  On  the  other  side  he  seized  a 
sm.all  boat,  and  getting  a  soldier  to  help 
him,  they  transported  it  through  some 
I  streets  which  w’ere  protected  by  an  cm- 
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bankment,  and  then  launched  it  on  the 
flood.  Victor  found  that  the  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  wan  in  his  favor ;  he  stooa  in  the 
prow,  guiding  the  boat  with  a  pole,  and 
guarding  it  from  the  various  obstacles 
which  M'ere  floating  about.  A  turn’  or 
two  more  would  bring  them  in  sight  of 
Catherine’s  dwelling,  but  a  cross  current 
met  him,  and  he  had  a  serious  struggle  to 
prevent  its  carrying  him  away ;  mit,  by 
a  strong  effort  he  turned  the  l)oat  round 
the  right  comer,  and  then,  O  heavens  I 
how  fe.arful  was  the  scene  that  burst  upon 
his  sight ! 

The  water  which  was  bearing  him  on, 
was  up  to  the  third  story,  and  was  rapid¬ 
ly  rising ;  but  there  was  a  greater  danger 
attending  Catherine  than  the  angry  flood. 
Tlie  two  first  houses  on  the  lefr-hand  side 
of  the  street,  sapped  from  their  founda¬ 
tions,  had  fallen  m  one  great  crash,  whilst 
the  next,  being  the  one  in  which  the  Mer- 
ciers  dwelt,  was  swaving  to  and  fro  with 
every  impulse  of  tlie  fierce,  thle,  and 
seemed  as  if,  in  one  instant,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  its  companions.  Victor  saw  all  this, 
though  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  ami 
also  oliserved  that  Catherine  was  at  the 
window  just  above  the  water,  alone,  and 
clasping  lier  Lands  as  if  for  aid. 

Witli  desperate  strokes  he  sent  his  boat 
forward,  reckless  of  the  broken  boards, 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  animals  which 
were  thronging  in  his  course.  As  he 
neared  the  place  of  danger,  he  came  upon 
a  side  street,  which  rose  above  the  water, 
and  on  which  were  assembled  a  consider- 
.able  number  of  ]>eople  watching  the  tail¬ 
ing  house.  There  were  boats  moored 
near,  in  which  they  had  brought  off  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Catherine 
had  been  aroused  too  late,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  w'indow  till  they  had  steered 
off.  Just  afterward,  the  other  houses  fell, 
and  now  no  one  would  come  to  rescue  the 
lielpless  girl.  Amidst  the  group  was  M. 
Lubin  on  horseback,  vainly  urging  the 
boatmen  to  make  the  attempt. 

“  Ten  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who 
will  save  Catherine  Mercier,”  cried  he. 

There  was  not  a  movement,  and  the  sad 
looks  of  the  boatmen  betokened  how  des- 
l^rate  the  case  was. 

“  Twenty  thousand  —  forty  thousand 
sh.all  it  bp,”  cried  he. 

Still  no  one  stirred — life  W'as  dearer  to 
them  than  money. 

“  Young  man,”  roared  the  frantic  mer¬ 
chant,  as  Victor’s  boat  shot  past ;  “  half 


of  my  fortune  shall  you  have  if  you  save 
that  girl.” 

“  Beware,”  cried  an  old  sailor,  “  it  will 
be  certain  death.” 

Victor  turned  his  pale  face  for  one  in¬ 
stant,  and  shouted, 

“  Money  can  not  save  her,  M.  Lubin  ; 
perhaps  true  love  may.” 

A  murmur  of  applause  burst  from  the 
crowd. 

“  Here,  ray  bravo  fellow,”  cried  the  old 
sailor,  throwing  a  ro|)e  into  the  boat, 
“  tie  that  fast ;  we  shall  pull  you  back 
more  quickly  than  you  can  row,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  may  God  speed 
you.” 

Victor  siczed  the  rope,  and  knotted  it 
to  a  seat ;  gave  one  desperate  stroke,  and 
his  boat,  released  from  some  stones  which 
had  stopped  it,  shot  under  the  yawning 
shadow  of  the  trembling  house. 

Catherine  had  given  up  all  hope.  Life  is 
very  sweet  to  the  young;  and  it  was  with 
an  agonized  heart  that  she  had  watched  the 
boatmen — Lad  seen  M.  Lubin’s  fruitless 
gesticulations,  and  felt  that  no  human 
aid  was  to  be  precured.  All  the  events 
of  her  past  life  flashed  across  her  mind, 
and  bitter  was  her  penitence  for  every 
folly  which  had  looked  so  little  till  seen 
under  the  shadow  of  death.  She  felt 
that  she  could  meet  her  fate  more  calmly 
if  she  could  have  said  one  word  to  Victor 
— but  where  was  he  ?  A  sudden  and 
more  violent  movement  of  the  house,  con¬ 
vinced  her  th.at  the  time  was  short,  and 
shutting  her  eyes,  she  knelt  down  and 
commended  herself  to  God. 

A  strong  hand  laid  upon  her  shoulder 
called  her  back  to  life,  and  starting  up, 
she  saw  her  lover  standing  in  the  boat, 
keeping  it  close  to  the  window  by  leaning 
his  whole  w'eight  upon  the  sill. 

“Quick,  quick,”  cried  he,  “jump  into 
the  l)oat.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
too  late,” 

She  sprang  lightly  down ;  Victor 
pushed  away  from  the  house  ;  the  boat¬ 
men,  who.  were  watching  the  scene  with 
breathless  attention,  tightened  the  rope, 
and  drew  them  rapidly  back.  Scarcely 
were  they  at  a  s.afe  distance,  when  the 
whole  budding  fell  with  a  terrible  crash, 
and  confused  heaps  of  timbers  and  bricks, 
round  which  the  water  hissed  and  foamed, 
were  all  the  remains  of  what  ha<l  so  lately 
been  her  home.  Catherine  shuddered 
and  hid  her  face.  Victor,  who  till  this  in¬ 
stant  had  been  sUent,  his  compressed  lips 
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and  frowning  brow  alone  testifying  his 
deep  anxiety,  exclaimed, 

“  Thank  God  !  we  are  safe !” 

They  were  drawn  to  the  bank,  and 
landed  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
When  M.  Lubin  saw  that  Catherine  was 
out  of  danger,  saved  by  his  hated  rival, 
he  pulled  nis  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
spurred  his  horse  away  from  the  spot. 
Victor,  having  thanked  the  boatmen 
warmly  for  their  sj-mpathy  and  help,  took 
the  poor  girl  upon  his  arm,  and  winding 
his  way  by  the  more  protected  streets  of 
I.(es  Brotteaux,  got  safe  across  one  of  the 
bridges  which  yet  remained  unflooded. 

But  danger  still  held  her  naked  sword 
above  their  heads.  Now  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  fly  from  falling  bouses,  as  they 
passed  in  a  boat  through  some  of  the 
flooded  streets.  Then,  as  they  pursued 
their  way  on  foot,  they  met  a  fierce  cur¬ 
rent  forcing  its  way  in  a  new  channel. 
Now  they  had  to  tread  a  terror-stricken 
crowd,  so  dense  and  reckless  that  it  re¬ 
quired  all  Victor’s  strength  to  guard  his 
cx>mpanion  from  being  crushed.  Misery 
and  confusion  were  on  every  side — muti¬ 
lated  sufferers  were  being  carried  on 
stretchers  to  the  hospitals,  and  sounds  of 
grief  and  wild  despair  rang  in  their  ears. 
At  last,  weary,  faint,  and  drenched,  Vic¬ 
tor  led  the  poor  girl  to  her  aunt’s  house, 
and  without  waiting  to  allow  her  to  speak 
one  word  of  the  love  and  gratitude  which 
her  full  heart  was  struggling  to  express, 
he  left  her.  And  so  the  cloud  still  rested 
between  them. 

Pierre  welcomed  his  daughter  with 
deep  emotion ;  he  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
see  ner  again,  and  received  her  almost  as 
one  riven  him  back  from  the  dead.  Hb 
leg  had  been  set,  and  Catherine  found 
him  as  comfortable  as  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  could  be  expected.  Again  and 
again  he  made  her  relate  the  tale  of  her 
danger  and  her  rescue,  and  the  warm 
praises  he  uttered  of  Victor’s  bravery 
were  as  music  to  her  ears. 

The  young  soldier  had  gone  at  once  to 
his  mother’s  home,  to  relieve  her  fears, 
and  get  some  necessary  food,  but  he 
would  not  stay  to  rest. 

“No,  mother,”  said  he,  “I  have  saved 
Catherine,  and  her  life  has  been  granted 
to  our  prayers;  there  are  thousands  of 
helpless  women  and  children  in  danger 
and  distress,  and  in  very  gratitude  I  must 
go  and  do  my  best  to  succor  them.” 

Three  da^s  and  nights  did  he  labor 


amongst  the  suffering  population  of  his 
native  city.  Where  danger  was  the  great¬ 
est,  and  misery  the  deepest,  there  was 
Victor,  battling  with  the  floods,  helping 
those  who  seemed  to  have  none  to  help 
them ;  cheering  the  fearful,  repressing  the 
selfish.  And  awful  were  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed ;  streets  in  the 
most  densely  populated  parts  of  Lyons 
were  flooded,  ana  in  many  instances  the 
houses  washed  down,  oftentimes  carrying 
in  their  ruins  their  wretched  inhabitants. 
Boats  containing  the  rescued  were  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  debris  which  were  being 
carried  about  by  the  raging  waters ;  and 
those  who  had  just  begun  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  hope,  were,  with  heart-rend¬ 
ing  shrieks,  hurled  to  their  death.  Ceme¬ 
teries  were  flooded,  and  the  graves  tom 
up  gave  forth  their  dead,  whose  bodies, 
in  every  stage  of  decay,  floated  in  ghastly 
guise  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Even 
with  the  blessed  consciousness  of  doing 
his  best  to  lessen  the  suffering,  Victor’s 
heart  sickened  within  him. 

He  had  not  slept  the  whole  time ;  he 
only  occasionally  ran  home  to  assure  his 
anxious  mother  of  his  safety,  and  take 
some  necessary  food.  But  the  fburtli 
evening  he  walked  wearily  in*. 

“Mother,  dear,  I  ought  to  be  proud 
and  happy,  but  somehow,”  said  he  put¬ 
ting  his  band  to  his  head,  “  I  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  any  thing.  The  Emperor  has 
been  down  to  Lyons;  I  had  just  been 
getting  some  poor  woman  out  of  a  totter- 
mg  house  when  I  was  called  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  obeying  the  summons,  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty, 
who  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
floods  half-way  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
and  by  his  side  was  my  commanding  of¬ 
ficer,  and  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
Emperor;  and  then  his  Majesty  called 
me  to  him,  and  decorated  me  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  what 
he  called  my  gallantry  in  saving  the 
“  itiondis."*  And  he  farther  said,  that 
hearing  of  my  conduct  at  the  Malakofl', 
he  would  give  me  a  commission ;  and  so 
your  son,  dearest  mother,  will  be  Lieute¬ 
nant  Chapereau,”  said  he,  smiling ;  “  but 
somehow  I  do  not  seem  to  care  for  it  as 
much  as  I  ought  to  do.  My  head  is  so 
bad,”  added  he,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  laying  his  head  in  his  mother’s 
lap,  “  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  strength  left.” 


*  Inondis— Sufferers  fh)m  an  inundation. 
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She  put  her  hand  upon  his  head,  it  was  knelt  by  her  son.  As  the  morning  dawned 
burning  hot ;  she  felt  his  pulse,  it  was  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said, 
beating  wildly.  She  saw  at  once  what  “  Mother,  where  am  I  ?” 

was  the  matter — over-fatigue,  sorrow  of  Oh !  the  joy  of  that  voice  ;  it  was  hi* 

mind,  the  dreadful  scenes  he  had  passed  own  accent,  though  weak  and  trembling, 
through,  and  the  constant  exposure  to  She  gave  him  some  nourishment,  and  with 
wet  and  cold,  had  been  too  much  for  a  few  loving  words  he  fell  asleep  again, 
him  to  bear;  and  her  gallant  son — her  The  danger  was  passed — her  son  was 
only  child — was  stricken  with  a  deadly  spared. 

fever.  Catherine  continued  in  her  office  of 

When  Catherine  called  an  hour  after-  nurse,  for  he  was  very  much  reduced, 
ward,  she  found  the  anxious  mother  and  required  constant  care,  and  though 
listening  to  the  minute  directions  of  a  all  excitement  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
physician,  who  said  that  it  was  a  very  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to  speak,  it 
serious  case.  Though  Jeannie  was  rather  seemed  to  do  him  good  to  watch  her  as 
disposed  to  be  angry  with  her,  the  sight  as  she  moved  lightly  about  the  room, 
of  Catherine’s  misery,  when  she  heard  of  One  afternoon  when  he  had  recovered 

Victor’s  illness,  and  found  that  he  was  a  little  strength,  he  was  sitting  propped 
already  unconscious,  touched  her  heart ;  up  by  pillows.  The  window  was  open, 
and  other  own  accord  she  asked  the  poor  and  tne  fresh  spring  jur  was  blowing  in, 
girl  to  come  and  help  her  to  nurse  him,  while  the  warm  sunshine  illumined  the 
know’ing  that  it  was  what  she  was  long-  room.  Catherine  was  arranging  a  bon¬ 
ing  to  do.  Catherine  thankfully  agreed  quet  of  flowers  which  she  had  just  brought 
to  do  so,  and  went  home  to  tell  her  mther  in,  when  Victor  called  her  to  him,  and 
of  this  now  call  upon  her  time.  He  was  said, 

progressing  favorably,  was  in  no  danger,  “  Catherine,  I  fear  this  sick-room  is  but 
and  having  his  sister  to  wait  upon  him,  he  a  dull  place  for  you.  I  shall  tell  ray  mo- 
warmly  approved  of  his  daughter’s  going  ther  to  invite  M.  Lubin  to  spend  the  even- 
to  nurse  her  brave  preserver.  ing  here  to  cheer  you.” 

It  is  very  sad  to  watch  by  the  sick-bed  “  Do  not  be  cruel,  Victor ;  M.  Lubin 
of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  is  nothing  to  me.  Did  he  save  my 
strength — to  see  the  body  helpless  as  a  life?” 

little  child — the  hands  vainly  endeavoring  “  And  the  fact  of  ray  having  had  that 
to  grasp  anything — the  restless  head  that  great  happiness  is  to  weigh  down  the 
tosses  from  side  to  side — the  parched  lips,  scale  even  against  M.  Lubm  and  all  his 
But  it  is  sadder  far  when  the  patient  is  advantages.” 

one  whom  we  love  best  upon  earth —  “Certainly,  if  the  scale  had  not  been 
when  on  the  issue  depends  our  happiness  weighed  down  long  before  by  something 
or  our  bitterest  sorrow.  Very  silent  w’as  else.” 

that  sick  room — few  were  their  words,  “  And  what  was  that  something  else  ?” 
but  constant  were  their  prayers.  By  cried  he,  drawing  her  toward  him,  “  what 
turns,  Jeannie  and  Catherme  sat  up  at  wonderful  thing  could  out-balance  M. 
night ;  and  it  was  a  slight  consolation  to  Lubin — his  fashion,  his  fortune,  his  jewel- 
the  latter  to  try  by  every  loving  care  to  ry — the  carriage  he  would  provide  you, 
deaden  the  bitter  thoughts  which  were  the  rich  dresses  you  would  be  enabled  to 
thronging  in  her  mind,  and  which,  when  buy — what  was  it  ?” 
she  feared  he  might  die  without  hearing  She  looked  into  his  eager  face,  her  eyes 
her  confession  of  folly,  and  speaking  one  were  filled  with  tears,  and  with  a  trem- 
word  of  forgiveness,  were  well-nigh  in-  bling  voice,  as  she  laid  her  head  u|)on 
supportable.  Day  succeeded  day,  and  his  shoulder,  she  said — 
still  the  unconscious  invalid  tossed  to  and  “Forgive  all  my  folly,  Victor,  for  it 
fro,  every  hour  becoming  weaker;  yet  was — Love?' 

the  fever  did  not  abate.  “  My  own  Catherine,”  whispered  he. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  crisis  came,  “  we  have  been  in  great  danger,  and  yet 
Victor  had  &llen  into  a  heavy  sleep —  we  have  been  spared  to  each  other.  The 
that  sleep  which,  when  ended,  might  rain  has  ceasea  from  the  earth,  and  the 
reveal  the  worst.  Catherine  had  retired  clouds  have  passed  away.  Oh !  let  no 
from  the  bed,  lest,  on  first  waking,  the  more  shadow's  ever  come  again  between 
sight  of  her  might  startle  him ;  J eannie  thee  and  me.” 
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THE  T  W  0  BARONETS. 

A  TALK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Among  the  many  lovely  hamlets  of 
“  merrie  England,”  commend  us  to  Wood- 
thorne  1  Its  very  name  is  suggestive  of 
rural  iMjauty  an<l  tranquillitv,  and  never 
was  name  better  merited.  It  occupies  a 
sequestered  nook  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  accessible  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  road  only  by  a  narrow  lane,  but,  in 
“  leafy  June,”  what  sylvan  loveliness  does 
that  narrow  lane  cxliibit !  On  one  side 
it  is  overshadowed  by  huge  walnut-trees, 
the  growth  of  centuries ;  on  the  other,  it 
is  bounded  by  a  lofty  hedge  of  hawthorn, 
beneath  M'hich  spring  up  innumerable 
violets,  which  yield  their  fragrant  greet¬ 
ing  to  the  passing  wayfarer.  Beneath 
the  umbrageous  canopy  of  the  walnut-trees 
runs  a  low  wall  of  extreme  antiquity,  (for 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens,)  and  over  it  (for  it  is  scarcely 
three  feet  in  height)  one  may  look  far 
into  the  wood  beyond,  or  contemplate  a 
sparkling  rivulet,  which  murmurs  away 
within  its  lonely  recesses,  and  at  length 
passes  the  lane  beneath  a  Gothic  bridge, 
and  so  hastens  away  to  join  the  greater 
stream  in  the  valley  below.  Woodthorpe, 
to  which  this  lane  leads,  is  an  ancient  as 
well  as  sequestered  place,  and  contains 
not  a  few  remnants  oi  the  olden  time.  Its 
venerable  parish  church — an  edifice  of  the 
“decorated  Gothic”  style — was  once  an 
appendage  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Bolton ; 
its  almshouse,  founded  by  some  pious  soul 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  a  quaint, 
ivy-mantled  edifice ;  and  its  Aucarage — in 
every  thing  a  meet  abode  for  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace — is  touched  with  the 
same  old-world  a8i)ect.  Even  the  dozen 
of  cottages  of  which  our  hamlet  is  com¬ 
posed  are  so  many  antique  studies  for  an 
artist’s  pencil ;  their  thatch,  their  walls, 


their  latticed  windows,  all  afford  unequi¬ 
vocal  symptoms  of  old  age  ;  yet  of  th.at 
old  age,  which  Cicero  so  highly  admires, 
in  which  there  is  something  of  youth — in 
quo  est  dUiqnid  juventutiit — for  they  are 
all  either  rose-embowered  or  covered  with 
clustering  honeysuckle,  and  their  little 
gardens,  visible  over  low  moss-crowned 
walls,  arc  full  of  marigolds  and  stock,  and 
wall-flower  and  sweet-pea,  as  if  nathre, 
ever  youthful,  would  fam  cast  the  charm 
of  rejuvenescence  over  the  frail  and  per¬ 
ishing  work  of  human  hands. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  lovelv  day 
in  June  that  a  traveling-carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  whose  jaded  appearance 
indicated  that  they  had  performed  a  long 
journey,  turned  from  the  highway  into 
the  secpiestered  lane  we  have  referred  to. 
The  vehicle  was  covered  with  traveling- 
boxes,  of  various  shapes  and  kinds,  and 
on  the  rumble  was  a  female  sen-ant,  whom 
fatigue  had  evidently  overpowered,  and 
who  was  fast  asleep.  The  carriage  had 
come  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
some  twenty  miles  oft’,  with  the  same 
horses,  it  having  been  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  others  by  the  way.  Its  interior 
was  occupied  by  two  sisters,  both  young, 
and,  .although  differing  from  each  other 
in  some  respects,  ])088es8ing  no  smsill  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  charms.  They  had  come 
all  the  way  from  the  great  metropolis,  and 
were  evidently  wearie<l  with  so  long  a 
journey.  As  the  carriage  turned  into  the 
lane,  one  of  the  young  ladies  addressed 
her  companion. 

“  We  must  be  near  onr  destination  now, 
Gertrude,”  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  weari¬ 
ness,  looking  at  her  watch.  “We  have 
been  three  hours  uj>on  this  interminable 
road !  Heigh-ho !  I  .am  really  very  tired. 
But  where  are  we  going  now  ?  Oh !  I 
presume  this  lane  must  be  the  approach 
to  the  mansion  of  our  primitive  aunt.” 
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“  I  dare  say  it  is,  Elizabeth,  but  we  shall 
soon  know,”  replied  the  younprer  of  the 
two  sisters,  letting  down  the  carriage  win¬ 
dow.  “  Ah  !”  she  continue<l,  “  what  a 

[)rettv  road !  Do  look  at  those  lovely 
lawtiioms  in  full  blossom  !  Well,  I  must 
s.ay,  if  Woodthorpc  be  .any  thing  like  the 
promise  M’hich  tnis  quiet  l.ane  gives,  I  j 
sh.all  not  wonder  th.at  Aunt  Hartley  is 
happy  in  her  seclusion.” 

“  Pooh !  nonsense,  Gertrude,”  was  the 
reply,  uttered  with  something  not  unlike 
petulance.  “  IIow  can  yoii  talk  so  V  What 
conceivable  happiness  can  there  be  in  such 
a  condition  ?  No  b.alls,  no  the.ater,  no¬ 
thing,  absolutely  nothing!  Why,  one 
might  as  well  bo  a  vegetable,  as  live  in 
such  dismal  tranquillity.  I  really  wonder 
at  you !” 

“  (>  Elizabeth !”  M'.as  the  only  reply  to 
this  rhapsody;  but  it  w.as  uttered  in  a 
sweet,  deprecating  tone  of  voice. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  carriage 
had  passed  through  the  hamlet,  to  the 
vast  wonderment  of  its  simple  inh.abit- 
ants,  and  entered  a  gateway  leading  into 
a  fine  avenue,  and,  after  a  drive  across  a 
beautifully-kept,  .as  well  as  extensive  lawn, 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  “Woodthorpc 
ILall.” 

“  What  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  And 
you  have  really  come  to  see  me  at  last !” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Hartley,  after  cordially 
welcoming  her  fair  rel.atives. 

“  Indeed  we  h.ave,  dear  .aunt,”  said  Ger¬ 
trude  Warburton;  “and  I  am  sure  we 
should  h.ave  been  glad  had  we  been  able 
to  do  so  before.  But  how  well  you  look 
after  so  long  a  time.  It  is  quite  an  age 
since  Ave  saw  you  last.” 

“  A  long  time,  indeed,”  said  Mra.  Hart¬ 
ley,  smiling ;  “  no  less  than  some  six 
years !  And  what  an  alteration  th.at  ‘  long 
time’  has  made  in  both  of  you,  my  dear 
girls.  You  were  both  quite  children  when 
hast  I  8.aw  you.  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  known  you,  had  we  met  by  accident. 
But  where  is  papa  ?  You  have  not  tra¬ 
veled  alone  surely  ?” 

The  young  ladies  explained  that  it  had 
been  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  as  their 
father  could  not  possibly  accompany  them, 
referring  Mrs.  Hartley  for  particulars  to  a 
letter  which  they  presented  to  her.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  Ladies  to  the  various  and  innumer- 
.able  mutual  inquiries  and  exiilanations 
incident  to  the  occasion  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing,  we  must  now  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  retrospective  observations  re¬ 


quisite  to  the  comprehension  of  the  course 
of  this  narrative. 

Woodthorpc  Hall — or  the  “Old  Hall,” 
as  the  villagers  were  wont  to  call  it — 
was  the  manor-house  of  the  fine  estate 
th.at  Lay  around  it.  The  Late  proprietor, 
Mr.  Hartley,  had  left  it  as  the  residence 
of  his  widow,  M’ho,  possessed  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  jointure,  in  addition  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  a  large  fortune  of  her  own,  had 
continued  to  reside  there.  She  had  no 
family,  and,  although  still  in  the  prime 
of  lire,  she  preferred,  to  all  those  scenes 
of  gayety  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn, 
the  rural  quiet  of  her  beautiful  residence, 
where  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the 
lal)or  of  doing  good.  There  was  not  a 
cottage  within  many  a  mile  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  Lady’s  abode  the  inmates  of  which 
had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  her  ready  and  active  benevolence. 
Her  two  nieces,  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude, 
were  the  daughters  of  her  only  brother, 
Mr.  Warburton.  He  had  married  an 
heiress  of  large  fortune  and  aristocratic 
connections,  but  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 

ainess  of  domestic  life,  his  wife  having 
a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  leav¬ 
ing  the  two  infants  to  his  charge.  From 
the  period  of  his  becoming  a  wddow'er, 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  seen  but  little  of  her 
brother.  He  had  sought  relief  from  the 
bitter  sorrow  his  bereavement  occasioned 
by  plimging  into  the  gayest  society  of  the 
metropolis,  and  this  was  foreign  to  Mrs. 
Hartley’s  inclinations.  She  had  seen  her 
beautiful  nieces  but  once  during  a  visit 
some  years  prior  to  the  time  we  are  now 
referring  to ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  de¬ 
light  that  she  beheld  them  again  on  their 
visit  to  Woodthorpc — a  visit  of  which  she 
had,  to  her  surprise,  received  no  intima¬ 
tion. 

Elizabeth  and  Gertrude  Warburton 
Avere  eighteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
respectively.  They  had  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education  ;  they  possessed  a  large 
share  of  personal  attractions  ;  they  were 
both  naturjilly  amiable  ;  but  they  had  not 
been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a 
mother;  their  father  was  .almost  always 
from  home ;  they  Arere,  moreover,  heiresses, 
.and  thus  there  w'ere  many  circumstances 
calculated  to  render  them  proud  and 
wayward.  Mrs.  Hartley  had  consider¬ 
able  susjiicion  of  this,  and  had  learned 
to  regard  Elizabeth  especially  an  enfant 
gate. 

The  letter  which  her  nieces  presented 
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to  her  from  her  brother  conveyed  to  her 
some  information  of  a  most  serious  and 

Sainful  kind.  She  learned  from  it  that 
Ir.  Warburton’s  affairs  had  become  much 
embarrassed,  and  it  had  become  necessary 
for  him  to  accept  of  a  foreign  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  his  interest  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  enabled  him  to  procure.  He 
ivas  obliged,  he  stated,  to  leave  England 
without  delay,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  left 
his  daughters  to  Mrs.  Hartley’s  care,  con¬ 
fident  that  her  affection  wo^d  supply  to 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  loss  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  painful  condition  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  and  would  make  up  to  them  for  his 
own  absence.  The  letter  contained  many 
expressions  of  deep  regret  at  the  unhappy 
turn  bis  affairs  had  t«^en,  and  concluded 
with  the  hope,  rather  fiiintly  uttered,  that 
neither  Mrs.  Hartley’s  fortune,  which  had 
remmned  in  his  hands,  nor  the  fortunes  of 
the  two  sisters,  which  they  inherited  from 
their  mother,  but  which  had  also  been 
left  in  his  charge,  w'ould  be  found  to  suffer 
by  his  own  private  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  tidings  communicated  bj^  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  letter  appeared  to  his  sister  to 
be  of  BO  much  moment,  that,  on  the  day 
after  her  nieces  had  arrived  at  Wood- 
thorpe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  them  on  the  subject.*  She  was 
not  surprised  to  find  them  entirely  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  father’s  departure,  and  that 
the^  only  regretted  the  loss  of  the  gay 
society  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed. 

“We  have  seen  so  little  of  papa  for 
many  a  day,”  said  Elizabeth  Warburton, 
“  that  his  absence  will  scarcely  make  any 
difference ;  but — ^but — I  confess - ” 

“  Pray,  do  not  hesitate,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Hartley,  with  a  smile ;  “  I  can  guess 
what  you  are  about  to  add.” 

“  You  know,  aunt,”  continued  the  young 
lady,  “  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  company,  to  go  to  places, 
and  so  forth,  and  you  Imow  that  our  ex¬ 
pectations  entitle  us  to,  something  of  the 
Kind,  so  that - ” 

“  I  am  fully  aware  of  it,  my  dear  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  observed  Mrs.  Hartley ;  “  but  you 
must,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  whatever 
you  may,  as  you  say,  be  entitled  to,  your 
happiness  is  your  papa’s  primary  consi¬ 
deration.” 


[July, 

“  Perhaps  so,”  replied  the  young  lady, 
with  a  tone  which  to  Mrs.  Hartley’s  asto¬ 
nished  ears  sounded  like  that  of  vexation  ; 
“  but  how  our  happiness  can  be  of  such 
moment,  I  am  unable  to  perceive,  unless 
it  consist  in  our  being  buned  alive  in  this 
old  place,  with  the  view  of  a  wide  com¬ 
mon,  and  a  few  miserable  cottages,  to 
take  up  our  attention.” 

“  O  Elizjibeth !  ”  said  Gertrude,  in  a 
soft,  deprecating  voice ;  “  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
loveW  place,  and  for  my  part - ” 

“  For  your  part,”  interrupted  her  sister, 
somewhat  pettishly,  “  you  like  it  of  all 
things.  Oh,  to  be  sure !  you  are  so  ro¬ 
mantic.  Nothing  but  woods,  and  fields, 
and  meadows,  and  rivers  for  you.  You 
must  be  gratified  now,  I  am  sure  !” 

“  My  dear  girls,”  observed  Mrs.  Hartley, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  her  niece’s 
petulance,  “  you  have  both  been  hitherto 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  a  country  life. 
You  can  not  be  expected  to  pronounce  a 
very  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject. 
I  must  beg  you  to  withhold  your  opinions 
till  you  have  had  some  experience.  Mean¬ 
time,  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  I  am  going  to  the  village,  and  the 
distance  is  very  short.” 

The  young  ladies  cheerfully  complied 
with  their  aunt’s  request.  The  day  was 
charming,  and  the  lane  leading  to  the 
hamlet  would  have  delighted  any  admirer 
of  rural  scenery.  It  was  almost  wholly 
overshadowed  by  trees,  which  on  one  side 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  noble  park 
around  the  “Old  Hall.”  The  roots,  in 
some  instances,  crept  over  the  pathway, 
and  the  huge  truuKs  were  covered  with 
moss  and  many-colored  lichens.  The  lane 
itself,  rarely  used  except  by  foot-passen¬ 
gers,  was  nearly  overgrown  with  grass, 
and  on  one  side  a  sloping  bank  was  covered 
w'ith  wild  flowers.  Gertrude  was  enchanted 
with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  place,  but  her 
sister  exhibited  no  disposition  to  admire 
the  charms  of  nature  so  lavishly  spread 
around  her.  On  arriving  at  the  hamlet, 
Mrs.  Hartley,  who  had  been  endeavoring 
to  interest  and  amuse  her  young  friends, 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  one  of  the 
pretty  cottages  already  referred  to,  and 
stated  that  she  was  about  to  visit  one  of 
her  pensioners,  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  who 
required  the  sympathy  of  her  neighbors — 
inviting  her  nieces,  at  the  same  time,  to 
accompany  her. 

“  No,  1  thank  you,  aunt,”  replied  Eliza- 
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beth,  with  considerable  haughtiness  of 
manner. 

“  Well,  Gertrude,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley, 
“  what  say  you  ?  Will  you  not  come 
in?” 

“  I  prefer  remaining  with  Elizabeth,  if 
ou  please,”  said  Gertrude,  with  some 
esitation. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley;  “I 
shall  not  keep  you  long  waiting.” 

During  Mrs.  Hartley’s  absence,  the 
young  ladies  walked  slowly  along  the 
lane,  .at  first  in  silence,  and  at  length 
Eliz.abeth  addressed  her  sister. 

“  I  am  sure,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  vex¬ 
ation,  “  papa  could  not  have  considered 
the  8itu.ation  we  should  be  placed  in  here, 
and  that  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 
Only  think,  Gertrude,  of  the  dullness  of 
the  place  !  And  to  be  asked,  too,  to  visit 
the  sick  and  the  poor  1  I  shall  at  once 
write  to  papa  on  the  subject.” 

“  Perhaps  papa  did  not  consider  all 
these  things,”  observed  Gertrude  ;  “  but 
you  know,  Elizabeth,  it  is  very  good  and 
land  of  aunt  to  do  what  she  can  for  the 
poor.  I  think  we  should  have  gone  into 
the  cottage  M-ith  her.  I  wish  you  had  not 
refused  so  abruptly.” 

“  It  is  all  very  w'ell  for  old  people  to 
occupy  themselves  with  such  thingti,  and 
all  verjr  kind,  I  dare  8.ay,”  said  her  sister, 
“  but  It  is  too  much  to  expect  from  us. 
Besides,  I  can  not  bear  to  see  people  who 
are  poor  and  wretched ;  it  makes  me  ill. 
But  here  comes  the  old  lady ;  she  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  detained  us  long.” 

Mrs.  Hartley  advanced  toward  her 
nieces,  with  a  face  beaming  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  benevolence. 

“  The  poor  woman  is  better  to-day,”  she 
said.  “  I  am  sure,  had  you  accompanied 
me,  you  would  have  been  charmed  with 
the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  dwell¬ 
ing.  I  shall  now  show  you  a  delightful 
path  which  leads  toward  the  Hall,  after 
passing  through  the  wood,  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.” 

Mrs.  Hartley  had  observed  with  some 
pain  the  reluctance  of  her  nieces  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  into  the  poor  woman’s  house, 
out  her  good  sense  led  her  to  refrain  from 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  subject. 
Finding,  however,  that  her  companions 
were  more  than  usually  silent  during  the 
walk,  she  took  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  such  as  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  senti¬ 
ments. 


“  Look  at  that  charming  view,”  she  said, 
as  they  arrived  at  an  eminence  command¬ 
ing  an  extensive  prospect.  “  How  lovely 
are  those  distant  fields,  with  the  river 
shining  in  the  sun  I  IIow  picturesque ! 
What  a  blessing  is  the  gift  of  health, 
which  enables  us  to  contemplate  such  a 
scene !” 

“  Lovely  indeed !”  replied  Gertrude, 
with  enthusiasm  ;  “  what  a  charming  pic¬ 
ture  it  would  make,  with  that  distant  spire 
I  peeping  from  among  the  trees !  ” 

“  What'an  affliction  it  is,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Hartley,  “  to  bo  deprived  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  the  fresh  air  and  scenery  like 
this  afford  !  The  poor  creature  whom  I 
I  have  just  been  visiting  has  been  confined 
to  her  bed  for  several  years.”  The  jroung 
I  ladies  were  silent,  and  their  aunt  continued : 

I  “  You  know  we  are  all  alike  exposed  to 
1  the  evils  and  sorrows  incident  to  life,  and 
I  one  of  the  best  modes  of  preparing  for 
them  is  to  learn  how  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  suffer.  You  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed,  I  jierceive,  to  visit  the  poor.  I 
trust  you  will  learn  to  do  so.” 

“We  are  not  ill-natured,  I  hope,”  an¬ 
swered  Elizabeth,  with  some  degree  of 
i  hauteur.  “  When  in  London,  we  have 
I  often  given  our  subscriptions  in  md  of  the 
I  destitute,  but  as  to  visiting  their  houses, 

I  it  is  a  very  different  tiling ;  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  clergyman.” 

“  True,  it  is,”  replied  Mrs.  Hartley ; 
“  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  possession 
I  of  the  means  of  doing  good  by  our  own 
!  personal  exertions  lays  us  under  a  solemn 
I  obligation  to  make  the  attempt.  More¬ 
over,  the  greatest  enjoyment  which  wealth 
and  prosiierity  bestow  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  showing  kindness  and  doing  good  to 
others.  It  is,  indeed,  far  ‘  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.’  ” 

“  But  at  our  age,  you  know,  aunt,  we 
are  really  not  to  be  called  on  to  go  into 
'  disagreeable  scenes,  and  expose  ourselves 
to  disease,”  observed  Elizabeth. 

“  Whatever  our  age  be,”  returned  her 
aunt,  “  we  are  called  npon  to  do  good  to 
those  less  favorably  situated  than  our¬ 
selves.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  precepts 
of  divine  truth  have  limited  the  practice 
of  charity  to  any  period  of  life.  As  to 
‘  disagreeable  scenes,’  it  is  certainly  pain¬ 
ful  to  see  others  suffer ;  but  by  practice 
this  pain  is  less  and  less  felt ;  while  the 
I  habit  of  expressing  sympathy  by  acts  of 
I  kindness  constitutes  a  perpetual  source 
1  of  jiersonal  happiness  to  those  who  have 
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attained  it.  As  to  the  exposure  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  which  yon  speak,  it  is  certainly 
not  our  duty  willfully  to  rush  into  danger ; 
but  such  danger  very  rarely  occurs,  so 
rarely,  indeed,  that  it  can  not  form  any 
excuse  for  our  neglect  of  a  sacred  duty. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  read  you  a  lecture 
my  dear  girls.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
yet  think  ivith  me  on  this  subject.” 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  Woodthorpe 
Hall  without  some  incident  calculated  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  sisters  to  the 
practical  exemplification  of  the  virtue  of 
chsirity.  Mrs.  Hartley,  however,  found 
her  nieces,  and  particularly  Elizabeth,  by 
no  means  apt  pupils.  Neither  of  them, 
indeed,  could  be  said  to  be  unamiable,  and 
Gertrude,  in  particular,  exhibited  much 
sweetness  of  disposition,  but  they  were 
both  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune,  and 
had  le.amed  to  give  way  to  the  instinct 
which  causes  us  to  shrink  from  witnessing 
scenes  of  wretchedness.  The  Sunday- 
school,  carried  on  by  the  excellent  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish,  was  a  great  object  of 
Mrs.  Hartley’s  care,  and  she  in  vain  en¬ 
deavored  to  enlist  her  nieces  in  the  cause, 
and  this  not  because  they  were  deficient 
in  religious  sentiments,  but  from  the  same 
reluctance  which  operated  against  their 
active  charity  to  the  poor.  The  good 
lady,  nevertheless,  tmsted  that  in  due 
time  her  own  example,  and  the  kindly 
feelings  of  her  nieces,  would  overcome 
their  scruples,  and  render  them  willing 
coadjutors  in  her  w’ork  and  labor  of  love. 

Thus  three  months  elapsed,  when  an 
event  took  place  which  exercised  an  im- 
port.ant  influence  upon  the  little  house¬ 
hold  at  Woodthorpe  Hall.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  had  visited  the  Hall  prior  to  his  de¬ 
parture  from  England,  and  had  taken  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  daughters  and  his 
sister.  The  first  intelligence  they  received, 
after  his  dmiarture,  plunged  them  in  the 
deepest  affliction.  Mr.  Warburton  had 
taken  ill  soon  after  leaving  the  country, 
an<l,  notunthstanding  every  effort,  the 
malady  had  proved  fatal.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  IMrs. 
Hartley,  whose  affection  for  her  brother 
was  ardent  in  the  extreme ;  nor  shall  we 
endeavor  to  depict  the  sorrow  of  his 
bereaved  daughters.  The  melancholy  in¬ 
telligence,  however,  was  speedily  followed 
by  information  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  aggravate  the  affliction.  The  solicitor 
who  bad  charge  of  the  family  business 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Ilartley,  stating  that  Mr. 


Warburton’s  affairs  were  in  irretrievable 
confusion,  .and  that  the  large  fortunes  the 
young  ladies  were  to  possess  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  dissipated  by  his  abortive  efforts  to 
recover  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  Her 
brother’s  property  had  been  burdened 
with  a  large  sum  left  to  Mrs.  Hartley  by 
her  father,  but  great  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  lest  that  sum  also  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  lost — the  sale  of  the  estates  lieing 
barely  capable  of  covering  the  numerous 
debts  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
incurred. 

Under  these  painful  circumstances,  Mrs. 
Hartley  found  a  change  in  her  arnange- 
ments  absolutely  indispensable,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  sj>eak  to  them 
of  business,  after  the  great  calamity  which 
had  occurred,  she  thought  it  jiroper  to 
converse  with  her  nieces  as  to  her  future 
flans.  She  told  them  that  the  loss  of  so 
arge  a  part  of  her  means  rendered  it 
wholly  impossible  to  keep  up  her  usual 
est.ablishment,  and  that  she  had  resolved 
to  dispose  of  her  carriages  and  horses,  to 
let  her  residence,  and  to  retire  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  in  order  to  live  in  a  manner  suited 
to  her  altered  condition.  She  endeavored 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  her  nieces, 
who  were  overwhelme<l  at  the  thought  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  their  father’s 
prodigality,  by  assuring  them  that  happi¬ 
ness  did  not  dejiend  upon  the  p()s.session 
of  wealth,  and  that  they  should  still  h.ave 
what  was  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  Mrs,  Hartley  was  remark¬ 
able  for  decision  of  character ;  and  no 
sooner  did  she  perceive  the  line  of  duty 
to  be  adopted,  than  she  took  measures 
to  perform  wluat  was  necessary,  without 
delay. 

“  Our  arrangements  will  be  easily  and 
quickly  made,  my  dear  girls,”  she  said, 
addressing  her  nieces  with  the  utmost 
tenderness ;  “  but  we  shall  have  time 
enough,  before  leaving  Woodthorpe,  to 
receive  the  visitor  in  whose  arrival  we 
take  so  much  interest.” 

A  sudden  bliwh  suffused  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Gertrude  Warburton  as  her  aunt 
said  this,  and  she  vainly  endeavored  to 
conceal  her  emotion,  by  turning  to  the 
bookcase  as  if  in  search  of  a  volume. 

“  It  is  next  week  that  ^r  Lionel  is  to 
come,”  said  Elizabeth.  “  Poor  Sir  Lionel ! 
he,  too,  has  lost  a  fiither,” 

Gertrude  could  now  no  longer  control 
herself,  and  burst  into  tears.  “  Forgive 
me,  dear  aunt,”  she  said,  with  a  faltering 
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voice ;  “  you  know  how  intimate  we  have  I 
been  ;  but  I  can  not,  I  will  not,  see  Lionel. 
Every  thing  is  now  changed — our  relations 
are  all  diflferent — ” 

“  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  ehild,”  said 
Mrs.  Hartley.  “We  arc  indeed  reduced 
from  a  position  of  wealth  to  one  of  com- 
])arativo  poverty,  but  I  am  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  character  of  Sir  Lionel  Lyd¬ 
gate,  if  the  circumstance  makes  the  slight¬ 
est  alteration  in  his  sentiments  toward  us. 

I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that  we  are 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place ;  and  althotigh, 
instead  of  being  rich  heiresses,  vou  are 
now  portionless,  the  n.ative  qualities  of 
your  nearts  have  not  been  carried  aw'ay 
with  your  fortunes,  .and  you  may  be  as 
happy  as  ever — perhaps  even  happier.” 

Ciertrude  looked  up  through  her  tears, 
and  said,  “Perhaps  we  may.  IJut,  dear 
aunt,  do  arrange  so  as  to  leave  Wood- 
thorp  within  a  week.  Or  write  to  Sir 
Lionel — probably  he  is  unaware  of  what 
has  t.akcn  place — .and  explain  matters  to 
him ;  but  do  let  us  avoid  this  visit — at 
least  at  present.” 

“  What  say  you  to  this,  Eliz.abeth  ?” 
s.aid  ^Irs.  Hartley,  appc.aling  to  the  elder 
sister. 

“  I  must  s.ay,”  observed  Miss  Warbur- 
ton,  “  that  I  am  quite  mclincd  to  side 
witli  Gertrude.  Yes,  upon  the  whole,  it 
will  be  better.” 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was 
arranged  that  Mrs.  Hartley  should  write 
to  Sir  Lionel  Lydgate,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
received  the  day  before,  stating  that  she 
and  her  nieces  were  .about  to  leave  home 
for  some  time,  owing  to  circumstances 
arising  from  JSIr.  W arburton’s  death,  and 
expressing  her  regret  at  being  obliged  to 
ask  him  to  jirospone  his  intended  visit. 

Sir  Lionel  h.ad  but  recently  entered  on 
the  possession  of  his  patrimonial  estates. 
He  was  a  young  m.an  of  great  ami.ability 
and  excellence  of  ch.aracter.  He  Avas  a 
feAV  ye.ars  older  than  either  of  her  nieces, 
and,  as  the  son  of  her  old  friend.  Sir 
Hargrave  Lydgate,  Mrs.  H.artley  h.ad  al¬ 
ways  rejoiced  at  the  intimacy  between 
him  and  the  two  sisters.  Hut  a  new  light 
now  dawned  ui>on  her,  and  she  discovered 
— not  without  anxiety  and  pain — th.at  the 
young  baronet  Avas  the  object,  to  Ger¬ 
trude  Warburton,  of  an  affection  much 
warmer  than  that  of  mere  youthful  friend- 
shi]). 

At  first  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 


comprehend  why  her  niece  so  earnestly 
desired  to  avoid  meeting  with  Sir  Lionel ; 
but,  on  considering  the  matter,  she  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  desire  was  traceable  to  the 
s.ame  sentiment  of  pride,  the  operation  of 
which  on  the  minds  of  her  young  relatives 
she  had  already  so  often  deplored.  On 
the  supposition  that  a  mutual  affection 
subsistea  between  Gertrude  .and  Sir  Lion¬ 
el,  Mrs.  Hartley  now  perceived  that  she 
might,  in  her  altered  circumstances,  shrink 
from  affording  any  encouragement  to  her 
lover,  and  that,  too,  from  motives  of  deli¬ 
cacy,  lest  it  should  seem  that  she  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  predilection.  It  appeared 
to  her,  indeed,  that  her  niece  Avas  some- 
Avhat  too  sensitive  on  the  subject ;  but,  al¬ 
together,  it  seemed  to  her  desirable  to 
put  the  mutual  affection  she  presumed  to 
subsist  to  the  test  of  a  little  time  and 
difficulty,  which,  after  all,  she  felt  assured 
would  tend  to  the  good  of  both  parties. 
Mrs.  Hartley  therefore  acceded  to  the 
w’ishes  of  her  young  relatives.  Wood- 
thorpe  w’as  let  to  a  neighboring  family  of 
distinction,  Avho  Avere  about  to  make  some 
extensive  alterations  on  their  own  man¬ 
sion  ;  by  the  .aid  of  her  agent,  a  residence 
was  secured  in  a  secluded  district  on  the 
Welsh  coast,  aiul  Mrs.  Hartley,  wdth  many 
tears,  bade  farew'ell  to  her  abode,  taking 
care  to  provide,  as  far  as  her  reduced  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted,  for  the  comfort  of 
her  various  pensioners.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  uninterrupted  privacy  in  her  retire¬ 
ment,  until  the  settlement  of  her  brother’s 
and  her  own  affairs  should  be  completed, 
she  thought  it  desirable  to  conceal  from 
her  acquaintances  the  place  of  her  future 
abode,  and  she  arranged  that  even  her 
letters  should  be  sent  to  the  care  of  her 
solicitor,  by  whom  they  W’ere  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  district  in  which  Mrs.  Hartley  had 
thus  fixed  her  residence  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  cottage  w.as  Avitliin  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  Welsh  coast ;  it  Avas  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  beach  only  by  a  single  field ; 
a  sparkling  river  flowed  hito  the  sea  at  a 
little  distance ;  behind  it  AA'as  an  extensive 
wood;  and  from  a  neighboring  height, 
close  to  the  8e.a-«hore,  on  AA’hich  Avere  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  a  magnificent 
view  could  be  obtained,  not  only  to  sea- 
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ward,  but  toward  the  Welsh  mountains. 
Mrs.  Hartley  could  not  but  feel  very 
acutely  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  circumstances,  but  her  sound 
sense,  and  her  sterling,  but  unostentatious 
piety,  checked  every  disposition  to  mur¬ 
mur  or  repine,  while  her  tender  interest 
in  her  fair  nieces  prevented  her  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  sadness,  which,  in  her  con¬ 
dition,  would  have  been  so  pardonable, 
lest  by  so  doing  she  should  depress  their 
spirits  more  than  the  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  rendered  un¬ 
avoidable. 

It  is  the  happy  peculiaritjr  of  youth, 
that  nothing  but  great  and  irremediable 
evils  produce  permanent  depression ;  and 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Hartley 
had  the  satisfaction  to  nnd  that  the  course 
she  had  taken  had  been  accompanied  with 
great  advantage.  Thrown  so  completely 
upon  their  own  resources,  no  longer  ob¬ 
taining  from  others  the  means  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  the  sisters  found  that  happiness  was 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  that  it  was  much 
more  within  their  own  reach  than  in  their 
former  circumstances  they  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be.  Elizabeth,  who  had  been 
no  admirer  of  rural  scenery,  now  took  an 
enthusiastic  delight  in  it,  devoting  herself 
to  the  art  of  painting,  while  her  sister 
cultivated  her  me  taste  for  music,  which, 
in  more  prosperous  times,  she  looked  upon 
with  indifference.  But  the  change  in 
their  circumstances  produced  a  still  more 
important  alteration  in  their  sentiments. 
Although  exposed  to  no  privation — for 
their  aunt’s  income,  although  not  large, 
was  adeauate  to  their  wants — still,  their 
descent  from  a  state  of  opulence  to  com- 

Carative  poverty  might,  relative  to  them, 
e  termed  adversity,  and  it  did  not  fail 
to  produce  important  effects.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  evil  ourselves  is  a  great  source 
of  pity  for  others;  and  hence  it  is  that 
among  the  poor  their  exists — to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken — a  fer  larger  amount 
of  mutual  sympathy  for  each  other’s  woes 
than  among  those  whose  circumstances 
place  them  myond  the  reach  of  adversity. 
This  truth  was  exemplified  in  the  instance 
we  refer  to.  The  two  sisters,  who  had 
been  unaccustomed  to  works  of  charity, 
devoted  themselves,  with  humble  but 
earnest  solicitude,  to  the  performance  of 
many  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  to 
their  poorer  neighbors,  and  gladly  joined 
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I  their  aunt  in  her  various  benevolent  pro- 
I  jects,  so  far  as  th^ir  now  limited  means 
permitted  them.  Thus  the  trials  of  life 
proved  to  them  the  source  of  moral  beau¬ 
ty,  which  added  immeasurably  to  their 
personal  charms ;  and  Mrs.  Hartley,  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  change  which  had  thus  occurred, 
felt  inclined  to  think  that  the  price  at 
which  it  had  been  purchased  was  not  too 
costly. 

During  the  year  which  had  passed  since 
her  departure  from  Woodthorpe,  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  received  her  correspondence 
through  her  solicitor,  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangement  already  mentioned. 
Among  her  letters  were  several  from  Sir 
Lionel  Lydgate.  The  baronet  had,  it  ap- 

E eared,  visited  their  former  residence,  and 
ad  vainly  endeavored  to  discover  their 

firesent  abode.  In  his  letters,  he  earnest- 
y  besought  Mrs.  Hartley  to  furnish  him 
with  her  address.  He  stated,  in  delicate 
terms,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  induced  her  to  remove 
from  Yorkshire,  and  which  he  greatly  de¬ 
plored;  and  he  referred  to  his  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  nieces,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  so  long  existing  between  their  fami¬ 
lies,  as  a  reason  wherefore  she  should  per¬ 
mit  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  and  the 
young  ladies  in  person.  Gertrude,  too, 
had  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Lionel, 
couched  in  still  warmer  and  more  earnest 
terms.  All  this,  it  can  not  be  denied  could 
hardly  fail  to  prove  gratifying,  for  it  af¬ 
forded  no  inconsiderable  presumption 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  they 
had  experienced,  the  sentiments  of  at 
least  kindness  and  friendship  which  Sir 
Lionel  had  always  expressed  had  under¬ 
gone  no  alteration.  Their  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  were  still  in  an  unsettled  and  unsa- 
tisfectory  state,  owing  to  the  proverbial 
tardiness  of  legal  matters ;  and,  after  due 
deliberation,  Mrs.  Hartley  had  written  in 
reply,  expressing  her  regret  that,  owing 
to  the  painful  circumstances  which  bml 
taken  place,  she  could  not,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  at  least,  accede  to  Sir  Lionel’s  wishes. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  after  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  taken  up  her  abode  at  “  the 
Cottage,”  as  her  residence  was  called,  an 
incident  took  place  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
produced  important  results.  Wandering, 
one  charming  evening,  to  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  already  alluded  to,  to  enjoy  a 
view  of  a  magnificent  sunset,  the  ladies 
perceived  an  artist  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
mg  a  sketch  of  the  place.  This  meeting 
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led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  stranger 
whose  name,  it  appeared,  was  Morgan, 
and  who  had  been  residing  for  some 
weeks  in  the  village,  occupied  in  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  pursuit  of  his  favorite  art.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  not  only  eminently  gifted  by 
nature,  being  remarkably  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  but  highly  educated.  He 
had  been  at  Oxford;  he  had  been  abroad; 
he  was  possessed  of  musical  as  well  as 
artistic  skill,  and  his  manners  were  amia¬ 
ble  and  agreeable  in  a  high  degree.  So 
much  was  Mrs.  Hartley  taken  with  him, 
that  it  was  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
she  agreed  that  Miss  W^arburton  should 
receive  some  instructions  in  drawing 
which  Mr.  Morgan  proposed  to  give,  and 
which,  from  his  great  proficiency,  she  felt 
assured  would  greatly  add  to  the  skill  her 
niece  had  already  attained.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  led  to  conse(]^uences  which 
the  good  lady  did  not  anticipate.  The 
pursuit  of  their  delightful  art  led  the 
fair  sisters  and  the  accomplished  stranger 
among  the  loveliest  scenery  in  their 
vicinity — the  lonely  sea-shore,  the  shady 
woods,  the  time-worn  ruins.  It  led  to  an 
interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment;  and 
ere  they  were  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Morgan 
and  iVIiss  Warburton  had  begun  to  regard 
each  other  with  a  degree  of  interest  which 
each  found  to  be  ecjually  irresistible.  This 
result  was  not  miraculous.  Both  were 
young,  amiable,  and  highly  intelligent;  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
were  somewhat  romantic,  and  altogether 
such  a.s  were  calculated  to  give  birth  to, 
and  to  foster,  the  tender  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Week  after  w’eek  passed  rapidly 
away ;  Mr.  Morgan  continued  to  post¬ 
pone  his  departure,  and  he  at  last  bec-ame 
almost  a  permanent  inmate  of  “  the  Cot¬ 
tage.”  Mrs.  Hartley  soon  suspected  the 
state  of  matters;  and  a  little  conversation 
with  her  niece  quickly  converted  the  sus¬ 
picion  into  certainty.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  deep  anxiety  that  she  made 
the  discovery  that  the  amiable  stranger 
was  the  object  of  Elizabeth’s  affection ; 
for,  however  othwwise  acceptable  he 
might  be,  his  birth,  his  prospects,  his 
history,  were  all  in  a  certain  degree  in¬ 
volved  in  mystery  ;  and,  as  her  niece  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  had  said  nothing  that  betrayed 
an  affection  for  her,  such  as  that  which, 
she  could  not  deny,  she  had  learned  to 
regard  him.  Time  wore  on,  till  spring 
was  at  length  merging  into  summer.  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  had  prolonged  his  residence 


in  the  village  much  beyond  the  period  he 
bad  originally  intended,  had  at  length 
fixed  the  day  of  his  departure.  The  in¬ 
telligence  was  received  by  his  fair  friends 
at  the  Cottage  in  silence,  for  they  felt  a 
natural  delicacy  in  saying  how  much  they 
must  necessarily  feel  and  regret  the  loss 
of  his  society,  knowing  that  they  had  no 
claim  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  his  prolonged 
stay. 

“  I  can  not  describe  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hartley,”  said  Mr.  Morgan,  “  how 
deeply  I  regret  the  necessity  which  com¬ 
pels  me  to  go  to  London.” 

“I  assure  you  we  shall  all  miss  you  very 
much,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley. 

“  You  will  soon  forget  us,  I  dare  say,” 
said  Gertrude,  with  a  smile,  “  amid  the 
bustle  of  the  great  city.” 

“  No,  no  ;  never!”  was  the  reply.  “  I 
have  never  spent  happier  days  than  those 
I  have  passed  here.  I  shall  soon  return  ; 
the  matters  I  have  to  attend  to  will  be 
speedily  settled.  But  come,  this  is  my 
last  evening ;  shall  we  not  complete  the 
sketch  of  the  old  manor-house?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Warburton,  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent ;  “  I  should  like  to 
do  so  very  much.  My  sketch  requires  a 
few  touches  only,  to  render  it  tolerably 
perfect.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  arose;  and,  having  at¬ 
tired  herself  for  the  projected  walk,  she 
and  Mr.  Morgan  set  forth  alone,  neither 
Mrs.  Hartley  nor  Gertrude  being  inclined 
to  accompany  them. 

Tl)e  manor-house  referred  to  had  been 
the  family  residence  of  the  wealthy  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  estate  which  extended  tor 
many  miles  along  the  coast,  and  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  ladies  had 
frequently  visited  it,  attracted  not  only 
by  the  delightful  walks  which  led  to  it 
through  the  woods,  but  by  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  mansion 
Itself.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  fell  into  the  sea  near  the 
Cottage,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
a  mile.  It  was  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  domestic  architecture,  and  was 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  ancient  trees.  The 
house,  however,  had  been  long  untenanted ; 
the  present  owner  of  the  poperty  having 
lost  his  parents  when  a  mere  infant,  and 
having  been  brought  up  by  hb  relations  in 
the  south  of  England. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  his  fair  companion 
;  sauntered  slowly  along  the  path  which 
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led  through  the  wood  toward  the  old  | 
manor-house,  the  sketch  of  which  it  was  I 
their  object  to  complete.  Their  convcrs- 1 
ation  was  less  animated  than  usual,  for  | 
both  felt  deeply  their  approaching  separa- 1 
tion.  Morgan  started  various  topics,  but  | 
neither  seemed  to  be  able  to  pursue  any  | 
lengthened  discussion.  I 

“How  strange  it  is,”  said  Elizabeth,! 
“  that  the  owner  of  this  noble  proiHjrty  ! 
should  never  visit  it,  and  should  leave  his  j 
numerous  tenantry  to  the  care  of  a  mere 
agent !”  ^ 

“Certainly  it  is,”  said  ]SIr.  Morgan; 

“  but  you  know  he  is  said  to  be  young.  | 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  not  many  years  ! 
since  he  attained  lus  majority;  and,  more¬ 
over,  he  has  been  so  much  abroad,  that 
perhaps  he  prefers  a  foreign  residence.” 

“  That  would  be  but  indifferent  taste,” 
replied  Miss  Warburton.  “  What  higher 
happiness  than  to  reside  here,  in  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  district,  and  with  such  obvious  ap¬ 
pliances  and  means  of  usefulness.” 

**  Let  us  hope  that  such  a<lvantages  may 
not  be  willfully  throw'n  away,”  added  Mr. 
Morgan.  i 

On  arriving  at  the  old  house,  an  unusual  j 
degree  of  activity  seemed  to  prevail  in  its  j 
neighborhood,  which  excited  Miss  War- 
burton’s  surprise ;  and,  meeting  the  old 
gate-keeper,  Mr.  Morgan  inquired  the  rea¬ 
son  of  it.  He  was  informed  that  orders 
had  been  received  by  the  agent  of  Sir 
Frank  Ludlow  to  fit  up  the  house,  which 
was  to  be  immediately  furnished  ;  and  it 
was  expected  the  baronet  would  soon 
make  it  his  permanent  residence.  The 
old  man,  however,  thought  it  strange  that 
Sir  Frank  had  never  paid  a  visit  to  his 
patrimonial  mansion  ;  but  he  supposed  it 
w'ould  not  be  long  before  he  came  among 
them. 

“  I  hope  it  will  not,”  said  Mr.  Morgan. 
“  I  am  sure  he  would  be  well  received  by 
liis  tenantry.  But  come,  Miss  Warbur¬ 
ton,”  he  added;  “we  must  finisli  our 
drawing.” 

Elizabeth  seated  herself  on  the  trunk  of 
a  follen  tree,  which  was  the  point  from 
which  the  drawing  liad  been  t^en ;  and, 
opening  her  sketch-book,  began  her  work. 
This,  however,  was  no  easy  task.  Her 
mind  was  entirely  preoccupied.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  pointed 
out  some  defects.  Here,  a  deeper  shade 
was  required ;  there,  some  hardness  on  the 
outline  must  be  removed;  and  then  the 
foreground  required  to  be  worked  up — 


but  the  whole  business  was  merely  me¬ 
chanical,  so  far  as  the  fair  artist  was  con- 
cerne<l.  At  length  she  could  not  endure 
the  irksomeness  of  a  task  in  which  she 
felt  so  little  interest,  and  declared  that 
she  was  tired  of  it,  and  that  it  would  do 
ve^  well. 

Tliey  resumed  their  walk,  w’andering 
away  into  the  woods,  through  which  the 
setting  sun  was  now  castmg  his  rays. 
The  branches,  covered  with  the  new  green 
leaves  of  spring,  were  waving  gently  in 
the  soft  breath  of  the  west  wind ;  and  the 
pleasant  whispering  of  the  leaves  mingled 
^^dth  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  ns  the  waves 
broke  upon  the  beach  beneath  the  wood. 
The  lovers  (for  such  they  were)  wandered 
on  toward  the  Cottage,  each  absorbed  in 
thought ;  and  whether  it  was  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  around  them,  breathing  as  it 
did  of  hope  and  happiness,  or  whether  it 
was  the  solitude  of  tlio  pl.ace,  or  whether 
it  was  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  when 
they  were  to  part,  we  can  not  say;  but  Mr. 
Morgan  whisiHjred  to  his  fair  companion 
sentiments  which  found  a  ready  echo  in 
her  own  heart.  Ho  told  her  in  imjias- 
sioned  terms  how  he  loved  her ;  how  she 
alone  could  render  him  happy ;  how  he 
had  long  wished  to  say  so,  and  had  been 
checked  by  the  fear  lest  it  should  be 
deemed  presumptuous.  He  spoke  of  hav¬ 
ing  good  prospects  ;  and  begged,  with  all 
the  ardor  of  sincere  affection,  to  be  al- 
low'ed  at  least  to  hope  that  one  day  he 
might  call  her  his  own  Elizabeth,  lo  all 
the  fervid  eloquence  with  w’liich  the 
artist  pleaded  his  cause,  there  ivas  but  a 
brief  reply — a  reply  faintly  spoken:  it  was 
but  one  little  monosyllable — but  brief  as 
it  w'.as,  and  faintly  as  it  was  uttered,  it  eon- 
tmned  for  the  enraptured  hearer  a  ivhole 
volume,  and  filled  him  with  joy. 

O  Love!  how  wonderful  is  thy  chymic 
power!  It  is  thy  province  to  touch  every 
thing  on  which  thou  lookest  with  beauty ; 
nay,  even  to  fill  with  visioas  of  loveliness 
the  soul  in  which  thou  takest  up  thine 
abode!  This  was  exemplified  in  Elizabeth 
Warburton.  Never  till  Morgan  had  con¬ 
fessed  his  love  for  her,  had  she  been  aware 
of  the  depth  of  her  regard  for  him  ;  and 
now  that  she  was  assured  of  his  affection, 
she  felt  possessed  of  some  priceless  trea¬ 
sure,  which  filled  her  with  a  deep  and 
silent  joy,  and  suffused  every  object  with 
the  roseate  tints  of  hope. 

Mr.  Morgan  called  next  day.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  seen  him  approaching,  quitted 
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the  little  drawing-room,  from  some  in-  old  England.  Why,  the  troth  ia,  I  am 
stinctive  sentiment,  we  know  not  what,  very  much  disposed  to  settle  down  as  a 
and  he  was  ushered  in.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  quiet  country  gentleman.*' 

:Uone.  After  some  common-place  conver-  “Well  done  !  ”  was  the  re|dy.  “  I  am 
sation,  Mr.  Morgan  begged  she  would  al-  heartily  glad  of  .your  resolution.  The 
low  him  to  mention  a  subject  in  which  he  truth  is,  I  myself,  if  not  quite  wearied 
felt  deeply  interested.  He  told  the  good  with  France,  am  at  least  tired  of  London 
lady  of  his  love  for  her  beautiful  niece ;  and  I^ondon  life,  and  have  been  long 
8i>oke  of  the  presumption  he  exhibited  in  tempted  to  adopt  your  plan — if  plan  it 
tlius  declaring  his  affection ;  and  pleaded  bo — to  go  and  live  among  my  tenantry, 
his  cause  with  the  most  impassioned  like  the  ‘line  old  English  gentleman  all 
eamostuess.  A  long,  and  to  the  {larties  of  the  olden  time.”* 
a  most  interesting,  conversation  ensued,  ^  I  am  liuing  up  my  old  house  in  Wales 
in  which  Mrs,  Hartley  expressed  the  already,**  observed  Sir  Francis ;  “so  you 
highest  confidence  in  the  principles  of  her  see,  my  boy,  1  am  actually  making  some 
visitor ;  and  although  he  was  aware  that  arrangements.  The  ihet  is,  yon  must 
he  was  still  much  of  a  stranger  to  her,  he  make  a  run  down  with  me,  and  give  me 
felt  unspeakably  gratified  by  the  thorough  your  advice  on  some  points  of  detail.  I 
trust  in  his  honor  which  the  lady  evinc^.  can  promise  you  some  shooting,  you 
In  a  word,  he  received  the  highest  en-  know.’* 

couragemeut.  Mrs.  Hartley  had  become  “  Moat  happy  !  But  I  say,  Ludlow,” 
fully  aware  of  Elixabcth’s  sentiments,  and  returned  his  companion,  “  do  you  really 
she  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  opiioso  a  mean  to  become  a  hermit  ?  How  on 
barrier  to  w'hat  might  be  absolutely  cssen-  earth  are  you  to  spend  your  time,  so  com- 
tial  to  her  niece’s  happiness.  She  there-  pletely  isolated  from  sodety  ?  ** 
fore  accepted  the  youthful  artist  as  the  “My  good  fellow,”  replied  Sir  Francis, 
accrediteu  suitor  for  Elisabeth’s  hand,  “  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  a  con- 
only  stipulating  that  both  should  patiently  dition  so  very  desolate.  You  know  my 
wait  till  circumstances  enabled  them  to  be  tastes ;  I  have  a  capital  library  ;  some  fine 
united.  To  this  Mr.  Morgan  gladly  as-  pictures;  and  I  am  myself  given  some- 
sented,  and  soon  after  bade  a  tender  adieu  what  to  the  study  and  practice  of  art,  so 
to  the  occupants  of  the  Cottage.  that,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  London, 

I  shall,  I  dare  say,  do  tolerably  w’ell.” 

“  I  suspect  there  may  be  more  in  all 
CHAPTER  iv.  this  than  meets  the  ear,”  observed  the 

other,  archly.  “  You  had  better  make  a 
From  the  coast  of  Wales  and  its  pic-  merit  of  necessity,  and  confess  it  at 
turesque  scenery,  we  must  now  conduct  once.” 

our  readers  to  the  metropolis,  and  into  a  “  Weil !  w’ell  1  replied  Sir  Francis, 
private  dining-room  of  one  of  the  prin-  laughing,  “  I  suppose  I  must.  1  have 
cipal  hotels,  where  two  gentlemen — Sir  then  the  prospect  in  view  of  being  made 
laonel  Lydgate  and  Sir  Francis  Ludlow —  ‘  the  happiest  of  men.*  ** 
who  had  been  college  companions  at  Ox-  “  I  congratulate  you  with  all  ray  heart,” 
ford,  but  had  not  met  for  two  years,  were  said  Sir  Lionel.  “  But  come,  you  most 
seated  at  table,  discussing,  over  a  glass  of  not  be  permitted  to  make  an  imperfect 
wine,  a  variety  of  interestmg  topics.  Their  confession,  ray  dear  fellow.  Let  os  have 
college  days,  their  present  occupations,  a  bit  of  this  romance  of  yours.  Knowing 
and  their  future  plans,  were  all  reviewed  you*  as  I  do,  I  feel  certmn  there  is  some 
in  a  manner  which  evinced  that  a  cordial  romance  in  the  afifair !  ** 
intimacy  subsisted  between  the  compan-  “Why,  the  truth  is,”  replied  Sir  Fran- 
ions.  cis,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  “  I  dare  say  there 

**  And  you  arc  tired  of  the  Continent  at  is  some  romance  in  it,  as  you  suppose,  but 
la8t,Ludlow?**  said  Sir  Lionel  “I  scarcely  you  must  excuse  my  being  somewhat, 
expected,  I  must  confess,  that  your  ad-  close  at  present  I  must  beg  you  to  exer- 
miration  of  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  would  cise  your  patience,  and  I  promise  you  shall 
have  been  so  short-lived.”  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result.” 

“  A  touch  of  the  meUadie  du  pay 8^  per-  “  Well — well,  we  shall  say  no  more 
haps,”  said  Sir  Francis  Ludlow,  witn  a  about  it  at  present,  since  you  will  have 
smile.  “  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  it  so,”  added  Sir  Lionel.  “Now  I  think 
VOL.  XLI.— NO.  IIL  27 
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I  am  bound  to  be  at  leagt  as  candid  as  received  the  happy  intelKgence  that  his 

Jrourself.  What  if  I  make  a  similar  con*  affairs  were  so  prosperous  that  he  would 
ession  ?”  shortly  return  to  Wales  and  claim  the 

“  Excellent !”  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  fulfillment  of  those  promises  which  he  de- 
**  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  dared  constituted  the  happiness  of  his 
intend  to  marry?  Eh?  All  settled—  life. 

eh  ?**  It  was  a  beautiful  eveninff  in  the 

“  Yes! — yes!  all  settled,  I  assure  you ;  month  of  August.  Sir  Lionel  Lydgate  had 
but  I  am  not  to  be  entrapped  into  any  accompanied  his  friend,  Sir  Frauds  Lud* 
fifrther  revelation,”  was  the  reioinder,  low,  to  his  house,  where  he  had  arrived 
^  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  unfold  to  you  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  seated  in  the 
the  mystery.”  pretty  drawing-room  of  the  Cotta^,  dis- 

It  was  eventually  arranged  by  the  two  cussing  with  Mrs.  Hartley,  in  the  absence 
friends  that  they  should  journey  t<^ther  of  the  two  sisters,  some  important  pre- 
to  Wales,  Sir  Lionel  having  promised  to  liminaries  relating  to  his  approaching 
give  his  advice  upon  some  matters  as  to  marriage.  Gertrude  and  Elizabeth  had 
the  mansion-house  on  Sir  Francis  Lud-  proceeded  to  the  village,  on  some  mission 
low’s  property,  to  which  reference  has  al-  of  benevolence,  whiA  their  aunt  had 
ready  b^n  made,  as  situated  in  the  devised  possibly,  it  may  be,  to  have  a 
neighborhood  of  Mrs.  Hartley’s  abode,  private  conference  with  Sir  Lionel, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fitting  “  I  can  not  conceal  from  you,  my  dear 
up  for  the  reception  of  its  owner.  Some  Sir  Lionel,”  she  said,  “  that  1  am  not 
months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  in-  without  anxiety  regarding  this  singular 
oidents  occurred  at  the  Cottage  in  Wales,  engagement  which  has  been  made  with 
which  we  have  related  in  the  preceding  Mr.  Morgan.  What  you  yourself  said  on 
chapter.  During  that  period  occurrences  the  occasion  of  your  former  visit  has  not 
had  taken  place  of  considerable  moment  had  the  eflTect,  as  you  may  suppose,  of 
to  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  nieces.  Certain  trannuilizing  my  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
legal  arrangements,  which  the  confusion  amiable  and  excellent  as  the  young  man 
in  the  affairs  of  the  late  Mr.  Warburton  is,  he  is  really  a  stranger  to  us.  It  is 
had  rendered  necessary,  had  been  com-  right  I  should  have  your  opinion  on  this 
pleted.  It  was  found  that  the  fortunes  subject,  regarding  you,  as  I  now  do,  as  a 
of  both  the  young  ladies  had  been  en-  member  of  my  own  family.” 
tirely  dissipated,  but  Mrs.  Hartley’s  own  “  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Sir 
property,  w'hich  had  been  more  firmly  Lionel.  “  Now,  to  speak  candidly — and 
secured  to  her  than  she  had  been  aware,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  doing  so — it 
had  remained  intact ;  and  thus  all  imme-  does  appear  to  me  that  you  were  somo- 
diate  cause  of  anxiety  was  entirely  re-  what  unguarded,  perhaps  somewhat  pre¬ 
moved,  and  that  lady  already  contemplat-  cipitate,  in  so  readily  giving  your  sanction 
ed  a  return,  at  no  distant  period,  to  her  to  the  pretensions  of  one  of  whom  you 
favourite  Woodthorpe.  Meantime  it  was  knew  so  little.” 

obvious  to  her  that  a  vast  improvement,  “  That  I  quite  admit,”  said  Mrs.  Hart- 
as  already  mentioned,  had  taken  place  in  ley,  “  and  I  am  very  much  vexed  about  it. 
the  sentimentsof  her  nieces;  both  of  w'hom  But  the  truth  is,  the  origin.al  evil  lay  in 
had  cordially  joined  her  in  all  those  works  exposing  Elizabeth  to  the  danger  of  form- 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  which  had  ing  an  affection  for  a  stranger.  Subse- 
been  to  herself  a  source  of  such  unmingled  qucntly,  I  had  but  little  choice ;  and,  in 
satis&ction.  Mrs.  Hartley  had  been’un-  point  of  fact,  I  really  entertain  the  very 
able  to  resist  the  importunities  of  Sir  highest  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  and 
Lionel  Lydgate,  from  whom  her  residence  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  not 
had  been  so  long  efifectually  concealed,  only  tenderly  attached  to  Elizabeth,  but 
and  the  youthful  Iwronet  had  paid  a  visit  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  make 
.to  the  Cottage,  and  found  it  no  diflicult  her  happy.” 

matter  to  persuade  Mrs.  Hartley  to  con-  ”  I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  happy  man, 
sent  to  his  marriage  with  Gertrude,  for  whoever  he  is,”  said  Sir  Lionel,  “  to  pos- 
whom  his  early  affection  had  suffered  sess  the  power  of  gaining  so  favorable  an 
neither  change  nor  diminution.  Mean-  opinion  from  you.  One  thing  is  plain 
time,  also,  Elizalieth  had  been  in  constant  enough,  that  the  attachment  is  a  most 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Morgan,  and  had  disinterested  one,  and  that  circumstance 
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affords  good  ground  for  believing  in  its 
depth  and  sincerity.” 

“  Most  assuredly  it  is,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Hartley ;  “  as  for  ourselves,  we  have — or 
rather  I  myself  have — l>een  perfectly 
unsophisticated  ;  aud,  to  do  Mr.  Morgan 
justice,  be  said  he  was  an  artist  entertain¬ 
ing  those  hopes  which  his  enthusiasm  for 
bis  beautiful  art  inspired.  I  took  care, 
too,  that  he  should  be  fully  aware  that 
my  niece  had  not  one  farthing  of  her  own, 
and  that  I  myself  was  scarcely  in  a  better 
condition.  But  yon  must  really  give  me 
your  advice  and  assistance.” 

“  You  may  command  both  most  readi¬ 
ly,”  said  Sir  Lionel ;  “  but  what  can  I 
do?” 

“  The  truth  is,  I  wish  you  to  institute 
some  suitable  inquiries  in  London  about 
Mr.  Morgan,”  s.aid  Mrs.  Hartley.  ‘‘You 
need  not  mention  this  wish  of  mine  to 
Elizabeth  ;  but  for  my  own  satisfaction  I 
really  must  know  something  about  connec¬ 
tions,  prospects,  and  so  forth ;  you  under¬ 
stand  me  ?” 

**  Oh !  I  can  do  that  easily  enough,”  was 
the  repl^ ;  “  but  do  you  not  expect  Mr. 
Morgan  m  a  day  or  two  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hartley ;  “as  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you  already,  he  writes  that  he 
will  be  here  probably  to-morrow.  Now 
you  know  you  are  quite  entitled  to  speak 
with  him  when  he  arives.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  do  so,”  replied  Sir 
Lionel ;  “  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better 
to  delay  communicating  with  my  agent  on 
the  subject  till  I  have  had  the  op{>ortuni- 
ty.” 

“My  dear  Sir  Lionel,”  resumed  Mrs. 
Hartley,  “he  has  written  for  my  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  which 
he  wishes  to  take  place  soon ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  is  to  ask  the  dear  girl  to  fix  the 
day.” 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  rejoined  the  baronet ; 
“  these  poets  and  artists  are  always  san- 
raine;  but  we  must  act  with  caution. 

’  r ray,  what  reply  have  you  given  1” 

“  Oh  !  nothing  yet.  Mr.  Morgan  is,  as 
he  says,  to  have  my  answer  and  dear 
Elizabeth’s  from  our  own  lips,  so  that  I 
have  not  written.  But  here  are  the  girls. 
.Do  let  what  I  have  said  be  perfectly  confi¬ 
dential  .>* 

The  young  ladies  now  returned  from 
their  benevolent  mission.  The  evening 
passed  away  in  the  most  delightful  man¬ 
ner,  and  Sir  Lionel  took  his  departure  at 
a  late  hour,  and  wended  his  way  through 


the  wood  toward  the  abode  of  his  friend. 
Sir  Francis  Ludlow,  stating  that  he  would 
call  early  next  day  to  escort  the  ladies  to 
the  Hall,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their 
distinguished  neighbor,  and  welcome  him 
to  his  patrimonial  seat.  This  Mrs.  Hart¬ 
ley  and  her  nieces,  after  some  little  per¬ 
suasion,  agreed  to  do,  with  the  greater 
willingness,  as  they  intended,  in  a  fisw 
dajs,  to  take  their  departure  to  York¬ 
shire. 

CtlAFTKR  V. 

Next  day,  Sir  Lionel  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Cottage,  and  the  ladies  accom- 
anied  him  to  the  manor-house.  They 
ad  not  visited  it  for  some  weeks,  but 
they  had  not  ceased  to  take  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made,  both  around  it  and  on  its  in¬ 
terior.  As  they  drew  near  the  house,  they 
wore  surprised  at  the  alteration  which  so 
short  a  period  had  effected.  The  work¬ 
men  had  all  disappeared  ;  the  timber,  the 
mortar,  the  workmen’s  tools,  were  all 
cleared  away  ;  every  thing  was  in  order. 
The  party  were  shown  by  a  footman  into 
a  magnificent  drawing-room,  newly  and 
elegantly  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
wealth  and  good  taste  could  procure  or 
suggest.  Sir  Francis,  they  were  informed, 
was  busily  engaged  inspecting  some  work 
in  the  garden,  but  would  return  very 
shortly.  Meantime,  Sir  Lionel  and  his 
fair  companions  made  the  tour  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  admired  the  charm¬ 
ing  view  from  the  great  southern  win¬ 
dow. 

“  I^k  here,  Elizabeth !”  exclaimed 
Gertrude,  with  a  voice  of  extreme  surprise ; 
“  surely  these  are  your  sketches !”  and 
she  pointed  to  some  water-color  draw¬ 
ings  in  rich  frames  hanging  on  the  walls. 

The  amazement  of  Miss  Warburton 
was  extreme,  as  she  recognized  the  draw¬ 
ings  she  had  made  under  Mr.  Morgan’s 
instruction,  and  beheld  also  others,  the 
work  of  the  artist  himself.  She  looked  to 
Sir  Lionel  for  an  'explanation,  who  was 
heartily  latighing  at  the  expression  of  com¬ 
plete  bewilderment  which  he  saw  in  her 
beautiful  countenance,  when  suddenly  tne 
door  opened,  and  the  artist  himself  en¬ 
tered  tne  apartment.  Elizabeth  uttered 
a  scream  of  joy,  and,  forgetful  of  every 
thing  but  the  object  of  her  affection,  dart¬ 
ed  toward  him,  and  received  a  tender 
embrace. 
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“  My  dear  Mr*.  Hartley,”  said  Sir  Lionel, 
after  the  ladies  had  welcomed  their  nnex* 
I>ected  visitor,  allow  me  to  solve  a  little 
mystery,  by  introducing  to  you  your  old 
friend  and  mine,  not  as  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
unknown  artist,  but  as  Sir  Francis  Lud¬ 
low.” 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,”  said 
Sir  Francis,  now  no  longer  Mr.  Morgan ; 
**  I  have  practiced  somewhat  unintention¬ 
ally  a  little  piece  of  deception.  Listen  to 
me  for  one  moment  1”  And  seating  him¬ 
self  on  a  sofa  beside  Miss  Warburton,  who 
had  burst  into  tears,  he  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  continued.  On  returning  from 
Italy,  a  short  time  before  I  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  make  your  ac(}uaintance,  1  became 
aware  that  the  condition  of  my  tenantry 
had  become,  in  some  respects,  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  during  my  long  minority,  and  I 
resolved  to  inquire  into  their  state  per¬ 
sonally.  I  was  wholly  imknown  to  any 
of  them,  and  it  bocurred  to  me  as  desir¬ 
able  to  visit  my  property  in  Wales  under 
an  assumed  name,  in  order  that  I  mi^ht 
obtain  accurate  information.  Adoptmg 
my  mother's  name,  therefore,  I  took  up 
my  abode  in  your  vicinity,  amusing  my¬ 
self  during  my  leisure  in  making  some 
sketches,  and  thus  I  had  the  happiness  of 
becoming  acqufdnted  with  you.  You 
know  the  rest.  As  »  poor  artist,  a  total 
stranger  to  you  and  my  dear  Ellizabeth, 
yon  received  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget ;  and  Elizabeth  be¬ 
stowed  on  me  the  priceless  treasure  of  her 
love.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
was  unspeakably  charmed  with  the  confid¬ 
ence  you  repost  in  me ;  and  that  it  was 
to  me  all  the  more  invaluable,  because 
you  knew  me  but  as  a  poor,  and  perhaps 
friendless,  artist,  and  not  as  the  owner  of 
these  lands.  I  did  not  undeceive  you ; 
and  for  this  I  again  entreat  your  forgive¬ 
ness.  I  wished  to  enjoy  for  awhile  the 
delight  of  knowing  that  I  was  beloved  for 
my  own  sake.  I  wished,  too,  to  prepare 
tor  you  this  surprise.  I  knew  nothing  at 
the  time  of  my  friend  Sir  Lionel's  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  yon ;  but  I  need  not  say 
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how  much  this  enhances  the  delight  I  now 
feel.” 

Never  was  there  a  happier  party  than 
that  which  now  met  in  the  old  manor- 
house.  Every  thing  was  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and,  as  may.  be  presumed,  Mrs. 
Hartley  revoked  the  commission  she  had 
given  to  Sir  Lionel  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  unknown  artist  in  Ixindon. 

We  now  transfer  the  scene  of  our  story 
to  Woodthorpe.  A  month  after  this 
happy  meeting,  a  couple  of  carriages-and- 
four  stood  at  ^e  entrance  of  the  Old  Hall ; 
the  postillions  were  decorated  with  white 
fiivors ;  the  bell  of  the  fine  old  church  of 
the  village  w'as  ringing  a  merry  peal,  for 
Mrs.  Hartley's  beautiml  neices  had  just 
pronounced  their  nuptial  vows  within  the 
walls  of  the  venerable  building ;  the  villag¬ 
ers  at  Woodthorpe  were  decked  out  in 
all  their  humble  finery ;  and  there  was  a 
general  rejoicing  on  the  glad  occasion 
which  restored  to  them  their  beloved 
benefactress,  and  beheld  the  happy  event 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  family.  At 
length  the  bridal  party  broke  up,  and  as 
the  afternoon  sun  of  a  fine  October  day 
was  shedding  his  beams  on  the  old  woods 
surrounding  vVoodthorpe  Hall,  the  happy 
couples  entered  their  carriages,  amid  the 
loud  congratulations  of  the  assembled 
villagers,  the  vehicles  dashed  down  the 
avenue  through  the  picturesque  hamlet 
and  the  shady  lane  which  led  from  it,  and 
bore  away  the  two  baronets  and  their 
lovelv  brides,  no  one  knew  whither,  leav¬ 
ing  the  good  Mrs.  Hartley  half  blind  with 
tears. 

A  few  years  rolled  away,  and  Wood¬ 
thorpe  ceased  to  be  the  solitary  place  it 
so  long  had  been.  Youthful  visitors  be¬ 
gan  to  frequent  the  abode  of  their  grand¬ 
aunt,  and  were  taught  by  their  happy 
mothers.  Lady  Gertrude  and  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  love  and  revere  the  venerable  re¬ 
lative  whose  precepts  and  example  so 
beautifully  illustrated  the  duty  of  be¬ 
neficence,  and  whose  happiness  consisted 
in  the  only  true  luxury — that  of  doing 
good. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 


At  a  time  when  Persia  occupies  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  political  world,  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative,  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter, 
will  be  found  interesting  in  connection 
with,  and  illustration  of,  the  striking  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Shah,  which  was  painted  and 
engraved  originally  for  the  royal  family 
of  England,  and  now  refingraved  by  Mr. 
Sartain  for  the  Eclectic  Magazine. 

“Tlie  palace  showed  a  spacious  area, 
shaded  with  trees  and  intersected  by 
water.  In  the  center  stood  the  splendid 
edifice,  where  his  Majesty  was  to  sit  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  homage  of  his  subjects.  We 
were  led  toward  the  southern  aspect  of 
this  place,  the  grand  saloon  fronting  that 
way,  where  the  ceremony  of  royal  present¬ 
ation  was  to  be  performed,  and  were 
,  carefully  stationed  at  the  point  deemed 
best  for  seeing  and  hearing  the  great  king. 
Before  his  Majesty  appeared,  I  had  tim^ 
4o  observe  the  disposition  of  the  scene  ih 
which  this  illustrious  personage  was  to 
act  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

“Rows  of  high  poplars  and  of  other 
trees  divide  this  immense  court,  or  rather 
garden,  into  several  avenues.  That  which 
runs  along  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the 
widest,  inclosing  a  narrow  piece  of  still 
water,  stretching  from  end  to  end,  and 
animated  here  and  there  with  a  few  little 
jeU  d'eau^  the  margins  of  which  were 
spread  with  oranges,  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
and  dried  fruit,  all  heaped  on  plates,  set 
close  together  like  a  chain.  Another  slip 
of  water  faced  diagonally  the  front  of  the 
palace,  and  its  fountains  t)cing  more  direct 
in  the  view  of  the  monarch,  were  of  a 
greater  ma^ficence  and  power,  shooting 
up  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet — a 
sublimity  of  hydraulic  art  which  the  Per¬ 
sians  suppose  can  not  be  equaled  in  any 
other  country.  Along  the  marble  edges 
of  the  canal  and  fountains  were  also  placed 
fruits  of  every  description,  in  pyramids ; 
and  between  each  elevated  range  of  plates, 
with  these  their  glowing  contents,  stood 
vases  filled  with  flowers,  of  a  beautiful 
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I'fabric,  in  wax,  that  seemed  to  want 
nothing  of  nature  but  its  perfume.  In  a 
line,  beyond  these,  was  set  a  regular  row 
of  the  finest  china  bowls,  filled  with  sher¬ 
bet.  In  the  parallel  files,  down  the  sides 
of  the  wide  central  avenue,  stood  the 
khans  and  other  Persians  of  rank,  arrayed 
in  their  most  costly  attire,  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  some  of  them  wearing  in 
addition  the  royal  khelat,  which  usually 
consists  of  a  pelisse  lined  with  fine  furs, 
and  covered  with  the  richest  embroidery, 
their  heads  bound  with  cashmere  shawls 
of  ever  color  and  value. 

“The  royal  procession  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  First,  the  elder  sons  of  the 
king  entered,  at  the  side  on  which  we 
stood,  Abbas  Meerza  taking  the  left  of 
the  whole,  which  brought  him  to  the 
right  of  the  throne.  His  brothers  fol¬ 
lowed,  till  they  nearly  closed  upon  us. 
Directly  opposite  to  this  elder  rank  of 
princes,  alt  grown  to  manhood,  their 
younger  brothers  arranged  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  transverse  water. 
They  were  all  superbly  habited  in  the 
richest  brocade  vests  and  shawl -girdles, 
from  the  folds  of  which  glittered  the  jew¬ 
eled  hilts  of  their  daggers.  Each  wore  a 
robe  of  gold  stuff,  lined  and  deeply  col¬ 
lared  with  the  most  delicate  sables,  railing 
a  little  below  the  shoulder,  and  reaching 
to  the  calf  of  their  leg.  Around  their 
black  caps  they  also  had  wound  the  finest 
shawls.  Every  one  of  them,  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  wore  bracelets  of 
the  most  brilliant  rubies  and  emeralds, 
just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

“At  some  distance  near  the  front  of 
the  palace,  appeared  another  range  of 
highly  revered  personages — mollal^  as¬ 
trologers,  and  other  sages  of  this  land  of 
the  east — clothed  in  their  more  sombre 
garments  of  religion  and  {thilosophy. 
There  was  no  noise,  no  bustle  of  any  kind  ; 
every  person  standing  quietly  in  his  place, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  monarch.  At 
last,  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  swivels 
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from  the  camel  corps  without,  M’ith  the 
clang  of  trumpets,  and  I  know  not  what 
congregation  of  uproarious  sounds  beside, 
announced  that  his  Majesty  had  entered 
the  gate  of  the  citadel.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  clamor  was  the 
appalling  roar  of  two  huge  elephants, 
trained  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
this  note  of  the  especial  movements  of  the 
great  king. 

“  He  entered  the  saloon  from  the  left, 
and  advanced  to  the  front  of  it,  with  an 
mr  and  step  which  belonged  entirely  to  a 
sovereign.  I  never  before  had  l^held 
any  thing  like  such  perfect  majesty ;  and 
he  seated  himself  on  his  throne  with  the 
same  indescribable,  unaffected  dignity. 
Had  there  been  any  assumption  in  his 
manner,  I  could  not  have  been  so  im¬ 
pressed.  He  was  one  blaze  of  jewels, 
which  dazzled  the  sight  on  first  looking 
at  him ;  but  the  details  of  his  dress  were 
these:  A  lofty  tiara  of  three  elevations 
was  on  his  head,  which  shape  appears  to 
have  been  long  peculiar  to  the  crown  of 
the  great  king.  It  W'as  entirely  composed 
of  Sickly-set  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  so  exquisitely  disposed  as 
to  form  a  mixture  of  the  most  beautiful 
exilors  in  the  brilliant  light  reflected  from 
its  surface.  Several  black  feathers,  like 
the  heron  plume,  were  intermixed  with 
the  resplendent  aigrettes  of  this  truly  im¬ 
perial  diadem,  whose  bending  points  were 
finished  with  pear-formed  pearls  of  an  im¬ 
mense  size.  The  vesture  was  of  gold  tis¬ 
sue,  nearly  covered  with  a  similar  dispo¬ 
sition  of  jewelry ;  and  crossing  the 
shoulders  were  two  strings  of  pearls,  pro¬ 
bably  the  largest  in  the  world.  I  call  his 
dress  a  vesture,  because  it  sat  close  to  his 
person,  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  w'aist,  showing  a  shape  as  noble  as  his 
air.  At  that  point  it  devolved  downward 
in  loose  drapery,  like  the  usual  Persian 
garment,  and  was  of  the  same  oosUy  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  vest.  But  for  splendor, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  broad  bracelet 
round  nis  arm^  and  the  belt  which  en- 
eircled  his  waist;  they  actually  blazed 
like  fire  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  met 
them ;  and  when  we  know  the  names  de¬ 
rived  from  such  excesuve  lustre,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  at  seeing  such  an  effect. 
The  jeweled  band  on  the  right  arm  was 
called  ‘  the  mountain  of  light,’  and  that 
on  the  left  ’the  sea  of  light.’ 

“  The  throne  was  of  pure  white  marble, 
raised  a  few  steps  from  the  ground,  and 
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carpeted  with  shawls  and  cloth  of  gold, 
on  which  the  king  sat  in  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  his  baclc  supported  by  a  largo 
cushion.  While  the  great  king  was  ap 
preaching  his  throne,  the  whole  assembly 
continued  bow'ing  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  till  he  had  taken  his  place.  A 
dead  silence  had  ensued.  In  the  midst  of 
this  solemn  stillness,  W'hile  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  bright  object  before  them,  a 
sort  of  volley  of  words,  bursting  at  one 
impulse  from  the  mouths  of  the  mollahs 
and  astrologers,  made  me  start,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  my  gaze.  This  strange  oratory 
was  a  kind  of  heraldic  enumeration  of  the 
great  king’s  titles,  dominions,  and  glorious 
acts,  with  an  appropriate  panegyric  on  his 
courage,  liber^ity,  and  extended  power. 
When  this  was  ended,  all  heads  still  bow¬ 
ing  to  the  ground,  and  the  air  had  ceased 
to  vibrate  with  the  sounds,  there  was  a 
ause  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then 
is  majesty  spoke.  The  effect  was  even 
more  startling  than  the  sudden  bursting 
forth  of  the  mollahs ;  for  this  was  like  a 
voice  from  the  tombs — so  deep,  so  hollow, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  penetratingly 
loud.  Having  thus  address^  his  people, 
he  looked  toward  the  British  charge 
d'affaires^  with  whom  I  stood,  and  then  . 
we  moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
tfirone.  The  same  awful  voice,  though  in 
a  lowered  tone,  spoke  to  him,  and  honoredi 
me  wiUi  a  gracious  welcome  to  his  domin¬ 
ions.  After  his  Majesty  had  pot  a  few 
questions  to  me,  and  received  my  answers, 
we  fell  back  in  our  places,  and  were  in¬ 
stantly  served  with  bowls  of  most  deli¬ 
cious  sherbet,  which  very  grateful  refresh¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  an  attendant  pre¬ 
senting  to  us  a  large  silver  tray,  on  which 
lay  a  heap  of  small  coin,  called  a  »ky^  of 
the  same  metal,  mixed  with  a  few  pieces 
of  gold.  I  imitated  my  friend  in  all  these 
ceremonies,  and  held  out  both  my  hands 
to  be  filled  with  the  royal  largess,  which, 
with  no  little  difficulty,  we  passed  through 
our  festal  trappings  into  our  pockets. 

“  When  the  rest  of  the  gratulatory 
compliments  of  the  day  had  been  uttered 
between  the  monarch  and  his  assembled 
nobles,  the  chief  executioner,  our  former 
herald,  gave  us  the  signal  that  all  was  over 
for  that  morning.  W  e  then  retired,  as  w’e 
came,  under  his  auspices ;  but,  if  possible, 
with  still  more  pressure  and  heat  than  we 
had  battled  through  on  our  approach.” 

Here  the  thought  occurs,  that  if  ftwil 
human  glory — the  glory  of  a  man  that 
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shall  die,  arrayed  in  vestures  wrought  by 
man's  toil — can  thus  strike  and  overpower 
the  sense,  what  must  it  be  to  witness  “  the 
glorious  appearing  of -the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?”  It  was, 
doubtless,  the  consciousness  of  the  strong 
impression  which  even  human  glory  may 
make  which  caused  the  ancient  belief 
that  no  man  could  look  upon  the  Divine 
glory,  and  yet  live.  So  when,  in  the  year 
^at  king  Uzziali  died,  the  prophet  saw 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up,”  and  heard  the  hovering  seraph¬ 
im  cr^  one  unto  another :  “  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  18  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  his  glory !”  he  at  once  cried  out : 
“  Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone  ;  because 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  1  dwell  in 


I  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  I^rd 
of  hosts.”  But  when  a  seraph  had 
touched  his  Ups  with  a  live  coal  from 
the  altar,  and  said  :  “  Lo,  this  hath  touched 
thy  lips ;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away, 
and  thy  sin  purged,”  he  beheld  that  glo^ 
ous  vision  undisturbed.  So  shall  all  who 
believe  the  Gospel,  redeemed  by  the  pre¬ 
cious  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
sanctified  by  the  gracious  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  behold,  with  undazzled 
and  admiring  eye,  that  unutterable  glory 
in  which  our  I^rd  abides,  and  in  which 
he  shall  reappear — that  glory  a  mere 
glimpse  of  which  struck  the  persecuting 
^ul,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  blinded  to 
the  ground. 
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Acorbbspondbnt  signing  himself  “The¬ 
ophrastus”  called  attention  very  prc^rly 
a  day  or  two  ago  to  another  side  of  that 
unfortunate  subject  which  we  have  lately 
discussed.  We  pointed  out  a  mistake  in 
our  system  with  respect  to  young  women 
— an  important  defect  in  their  training. 
But  there  are  men  as  well  as  women  in 
the  world.  Is  every  thing  right  in  our 
system  as  regards  its  effect  upon  mtn  f 
We  say  in  our  system.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  natural  passion  is  strong,  and 
that  it  never  will  completely  obey  reason 
and  conscience  on  this  subject  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts.  But,  over  and  above 
nature,  is  there  not  something  in  our  sys¬ 
tem,  in  our  conventional  standard  of  what 
is  necessary  to  support  married  life,  which 
throws  enormous  and  gratuitous  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  way  of  marriage,  and  so 

S'ves  a  great  gratuitous  stimulus  to  vice  ? 

o  we  not  make  difficulties  for  ourselves 
here,  even  where  nature  makes  none,  and 
create  by  our  system  a  huge  mass  of  arti¬ 
ficial  temptation  which  need  never  have 


existed?  It  is  thought  impossible  in  a 
large  class  of  society  now  to  marry  unless 
you  have  £1,000  or  £1,500  a-year.  This 
18  considered  the  rule.  A  person  who 
dares  to  contemplate  this  step  upon  a 
more  scanty  basis  is  told  that  ho  does  so 
on  his  own  responsibility.  The  collective 
wisdom  of  society  is  against  him.  The 
horrors  of  poverty  are  before  him,  famine 
stares  him  in  the  lace,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  he,  his  wife,  and  family  will  all  be 
a  burden  upon  their  friends.  In  fact,  it  is 
wrong,  plamly  wrong,  a  positive  sin,  to 
marry  upon  less ;  you  are  seeking  your 
own  selhsh  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the 
comfort,  and  probably  the  purse,  of  your 
relations,  on  whom  you  will  very  likely 
have  to  fall  back  soon,  and  to  whom,  at 
any  rate,  it  will  be  a  positive  pain  to  see 
you  struggling  on  in  a  wretched  way, 
hardly  keeping  your  head  above  water, 
and,  in  fact,  having  only — dreadful  to 
think  of! — enough  to  cat,  and  drink,  and 
be  merry  with.  In  studied  language  you 
are  told  that  you  must  consult  your  poss- 
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iton  in  society  in  taking  this  step,  that ! 

Jron  are  accustomed  to  a  certain  style  of 
iving,  and  that  you  must  not  think  of 
being  happy  without  it. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  cry-  up  “  love 
in  a  cottage;”  we  know  that  a  certain 
income  is  nec^essnry  for  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness.  But,  when  a  whole  class  is  com¬ 
pletely  scared  from  marriage  by  maxims 
of  this  kind,  we  must  draw  the  (^tinotion 
between  a  natural  and  a  conventional 
standard  of  what  a  married  man  requires. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  happiness  that  a 
man  should  live  in  a  house  near  the  Parks, 
or  that  he  should  even  keep  a  man-ser¬ 
vant  or  a  Brougham,  or  that  he  should 
ride  in  Rotten-row,  or  that  he  should  msh 
down  with  his  family  every  three  months 
by  railway  to  Brighton,  or  Hastings,  or 
Dover,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  We 
assert  this  with  confidence.  Our  oppo¬ 
nents  have  a  vast  array  of  social  authori¬ 
ties  on  their  side  of  the  question.  They 
can  bring  an  imposing  muster  of  club 
sages ;  they  can  quote  conventional  rules 
and  dicta  from  the  oracles  of  Piccadilly, 
I’all-mall  and  St.  J  ames’s  street.  W e,  too, 
arc  not  wholly  without  maxims  and  saws 
on  our  side  of  the  question  with  respect 
to  what  constitutes  human  happiness,  for 
we  have  at  our  command  the  collective 
:en,  from  the 


and  to  endure  the  bore  of  accepting  their 
attentions  !  All  this  is  very  pleasant.  It 
is  true  that  amid  all  the  glory  and  gayety 
of  the  bachelor  life  the  heart  will  occasion¬ 
ally  betray  a  gentle  sadness,  and  a  sigh 
will  escape  as  a  vision  of  a  home  and  that 
which  it  implies  crosses  the  mind  of  our 
much-solicited  yomig  bachelor.  But  he 
shakes  it  of^  and  rushes  into  the  blaze  of 
society  again.  If  he  is  not  really  married, 
be  can  at  any  rate  console  himself  with 
being  marri^  in  imagination,  or,  as  the 
scholastic  phrase  was,  in  poterUid^  to  twen¬ 
ty  young  ladies,  and  twenty  fresh  ones 
every  day.  What  is  marriage  to  such  a 
person  as  this  but  monasticLnn  ?  It  is  re¬ 
tirement  to  a  cloister,  to  a  hermitage  in 
the  desert,  and  a  cell  in  the  rock. 

But,  whichever  of  these  causes  has  most 
share  in  the  undue  postponement  of  mar¬ 
riage  by  a  large  class  among  us — whether 
it  IS  that  voung  men  are  frightened  by 
the  imposmg  ^ow  of  conventional  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  prophecies  of  poverty 
that  they  hear  on  all  sides,  or  whether  it 
is  that  they  W’ant  to  enjoy  longer  the  free¬ 
dom  and  popularity  of  the  bachelor  estate, 
the  result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  A 
great  law  of  Providence  can  not  be  ne¬ 
glected  with  impunity,  and  this  undue,  ar¬ 
tificial,  and  unnatural  postponement  of 
marriage  ends  in  a  great  blot  upon  our 
social  system.  Vice  is  the  result,  and 
vice  creates  a  class  of  victims  to  indulge 


experience  which  has  spok< 
days  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  and  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Martin  Tupper. 

But  conventional  maxims  and  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  have  so  much  influence  as 
they  have  upon  our  young  men  on  this 
subject  were  there  not  something  to  aid 
them  in  the  attractions  of  the  bachelor 
life  itself.  A  man  is  asked  out  ten  times 
as  much  before  he  is  married  ns  he  is 
afterward.  That  is  a  great  difierenoe, 
and  the  man  of  30,  who  1^  enjoyed  three 
or  four  years  of  exuberant  hospitality,  has 
felt  his  value  as  a  convenient  member  of 
the  social  system,  and  that,  as  an  unen¬ 
cumbered  man,  he  is  in  great  request,  is 
rather  loth  to  exchange  the  importance 
and  rank  of  the  young  bachelor  for  the 
homely  porition  of  the  married  man.  How 
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undutarbed  vista  of  tbe  amplest  pecani- 
ary  resources  before  they  will  enter  upon 
it.  They  forget  that  married  men  can 
work,  and  that  marriage  is  a  stimulus  to 
work,  and  again  and  again  elicits  those 
latent  activities  of  mind  which  produce 
not  only  competency,  but  affluence.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  two  great  lawyers. 
Lord  Cottenham  formed  in  early  life  the 
resolution  not  to  marry  till  his  practice 
was  £4,000  a>year,  and  he  married  at 
forty.  Lord  Eldon  married  upon  nothing 


at  twenty-one.  We  do  not  recommend 
the  latter  case  for  general  adoption,  but 
the  two  examples  taken  togetner  ^ow 
how  absurd  it  is  to  lay  down  such  strin¬ 
gent  rules  as  are  now  fashionable  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  The  issue  is  the 
same,  under  the  most  opposite  circum¬ 
stances,  because  both  men  were  workers. 
And  Lord  Cottenham  was  not  aided 
by  hii  late  marriage,  and  Lord  Eldon 
was  certainly  not  impeded  by  hii  early 
one. 


LADY  FRANK 


The  plan  of  Lady  Franklin’s  Arctic 
Kxpedition  is  now  arranged.  A  glance 
at  any  recent  map  of  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  shows  that  nearly  the  whole  area 
cast  and  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  Fbh 
Uiver  has  been  swept  by  Government 
searching  expeditions.  Apart,  then,  from 
the  fret  that  the  Esquimaux  reports 
point  to  a  very  limited  locality  where  the 
great  Arctic  mystery  lies  concealed,  we 
are  warranted  m  hoping  that  a  search, 
within  an  area  embracing  not  more  than 
.170  miles  of  coast,  may  be  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  lUr^us  and  Terror, 
Capt.  M’Glintock  proposes  to  make  his 
way  down  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  and 
thence  through  Bellot’s  Strait  to  the  field 
of  search ;  or,  should  the  ice  permit,  to 
proceed  direct  to  it  by  going  down  Peel 
Sound,  which  he  has  good  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  a  strait.  If  prevented  by 
the  ice  from  passing  through  Bellot’s 
Strait,  or  going  down  Peel’s  Sound,  ho 
will  abandon  the  idea  of  taking  his  ship 
through  these  channels,  and,  leaving  her 
in  satety  in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  will 
proceed  to  search  for  the  Erebm  and 
Terror  by  sledging  parties,  so  successfully 
used  in  the  late  Expedition,  in  conducting 
which  Capt.  MKJlintock  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself. 


LIN’S  PLANS. 


We  regret  to  say,  that  a  strong  memo¬ 
rial,  recently  transmitted  from  the  United 
States,  praying  our  Admiralty  to  send  the 
Resolute  out  on  a  final  searching  expedi¬ 
tion,  has  friled  to  arouse  official  sy^mpathy 
w’ith  a  cause  now  stirring  all  England. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  is  extremely 
small,  and  Arctic  experience  shows  that 
the  probable  risk  is  slight.  The  rate  of 
mortality  of  all  the  Arctic  Expeditions 
since  1818  f  exclusive  of  that  of  the  missing 
Expedition)  is  less  than  per  cent.  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  therefore,  as  the  oracle  of 
the  Admiralty,  has  no  foundation  for  say^^ 
ing  that  he  does  not  feel  Justified  in  ex¬ 
posing  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  such 
explorations  the  lives  of  further  officers 
and  men.”  Previous  searching  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  were  necessarily  dispatched 
to  unknown  regions,  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  singularly  fortunate  in  regard 
to  the  slight  mortality,  and  the  proposed 
Expe^tion,  which  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  large 
depots  of  storee  and  provisions  at  Beechey 
Island  and  I\>rt  Leopold,  will  certainly 
not  be  attended  with  greater  risk  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  Great 
scientific  interest  attaches,  moreover,  to 
Lady  Franklin’s  final  search,  as  it  will  be 
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carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
North  Magnetic  Pole.  Let  ns  then  hope 
that  the  appeal  of  Lady  Franklin  will  meet 
a  ready  response.  ^  1  have  cherished  the 
hope,**  says  Lady  Franklin,  in  her  letter 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  **  in  common  with 
others,  that  we  are  not  waiting  in  vain. 
Should,  however,  that  decision  unfortun¬ 
ately  throw  npon  me  the  responsibility 
and  the  cost  of  sending  out  a  vessel  my¬ 
self^  I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  1 
shall  not  shrink  either  from  that  weighty 
responsibility,  or  from  the  sacrifice  of  my 
entire  available  fortune,  for  the  purpose, 
supported  as  I  am  in  my  convictions  by 
such  high  authorities  as  those  whose  opin¬ 
ions  are  on  record  in  your  lordship’s  hands, 
and  by  the  hearty  sympathy  of  many 
more.”  “  Surely,  then,  I  may  plead  that 
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a  careful  search  be  made  for  any  possible 
survivor ;  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  be 
sought  for ;  that  their  buried  records  be 
unearthed,  or  recovered  from  the  hands 
of  the  Elsiquimaux;  and  above  all,  that 
their  last  written  words,  so  precious  to 
their  bereaved  families  and  friends,  be 
saved  from  destruction.  A  mission  so 
sacred  is  worthy  of  a  Government  which 
has  grudged  and  spared  nothing  for  its 
heroic  solders  and  sailors  in  other  fields  of 
war&re,  and  will  surely  be  improved  by 
our  gracious  queen,  who  overlooks  none 
of  her  loyal  subjects,  suffering  and  dying 
for  their  country’s  honor.”  “This  final 
and  exhausting  search  is  all  I  seek  in 
behalf  of  the  first  and  only  martyrs  to 
Arctic  discovery  in  modem  times,  and  it 
is  all  I  ever  intend  to  ask.” 


f 


LOOKING 


AND  LEAPING. 


It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter’s  evening, 
and  our  little  party  nestled  closer  and  closer 
round  the  biasing  fire.  No  one  felt  in¬ 
clined  for  reading ;  we  all  declared  we  were 
by  fiv  too  coBV  for  that ;  and  all  seemed 
too  happy  to  talk,  or  felt  too  much  real  joy 
at  heart  to  laugb.  So  the  question  was 
started,  as  we  rubbed  our  hands  before 
the  fire,  and  gave  a  pretty  little  shudder 
now  and  then,  “  What  shall  we  do  f”  A 
mixed  party  of  old  and  young,  of  both 
aexea,  must  necessarily  be  rather  varied 
in  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  ours  proved 
no  exception ;  so  it  was  not  till  some  time 
had  elapsed  that  we  all  i^reed  in  one 
thing,  to  sulnnit  our  several  plans  to  the 
patriarch  of  our  cirdf^  who  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  firom  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Simpson  smiled  at  our  appeal,  and 
bent  his  dear  old  silvered  heaa  to  listen 
to  our  suggestions  as,  one  by  one,  they 
were  urged  on  him  by  their  ardent  pro¬ 
posers.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  a  game 
of  proverbs  should  be  played,  with  this 


improvement,  that  the  proverbs  should 
famish  us  matter  for  useful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  talk  rather  than  for  idle  questions. 
Accordingly,  proverbs  and  names  were 
written  on  slips  of  card,  and  the  great  de¬ 
light  and,  in  some  cases,  relief:  “Look 
before  you  leap”  came  forth  with  Mr. 
Simpson’s  name.  Never  shall  1  forget  the 
venerable  old  gentleman,  as,  raising  his 
head,  and  collecting  his  thoughts  for  a 
minute,  ho  began : 

“  My  dear  young  friends,  it  is  strange 
that  Providence  has  given  me  this  little 
duty  to-night?  Truly  in  my  lifetime  I 
have  seen  many  a  leap  and  some  few  looks. 
The  pleasures  of  a  green  memory  almost 
repay  the  other  disadvantages  of  age,  and 
make  one  bless  God  for  being  one  of  his 
sheaves  near  harvest-time.  Let  us  look 
into  the  subject  a  little” — mentally,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  for  our  expositor  took  off  his  spec¬ 
tacles  :  “  it  seems  to  divide  mankind  mto 
three  classes — those  who  continually  look 
and  never  leap ;  those  who  leap  and  never 
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look  ;  and  the  few  who  look  well  and  often 
before  they  leap. 

“  He  who  leaps  before  he  looks  often 
involuntarily  looks  back  after^  and  then, 
just  in  time  to  be  too  late,  sees  his  own 
folly  and  feels  its  effects.  The  rash  and 
inconsiderate,  if  they  have  any  feelings  at 
all,  are  always  habitual,  and,  what  is  worse, 
useless  penitents.  The  die  is  cast ;  they 
have  taken  an  irrevocable  step,  and  that 
without  thought.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  I 
a  man  grieving  without  hope  for  an  event 
which  a  momentary  glance  beforehand 
might  have  obviated. 

“  Kqnally  bad  is  the  part  of  those  who 
are  for  ever  looking,  but  never  leaping. 
Going  to  perform  some  tremendous  feat, 
thinking  on  some  unheard-of  exploit,  they 
spend  life  like  Johnson’s  famous  character, 

‘  fearing  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go 
wrong.’  Alas,  for  the  instability  and  in¬ 
decision  of  human  nature!  leaping  in 
this  life,  my  friends,  is  quite  as  necessary 
as  looking ;  we  must : 

*  Act  in  the  living  present ; 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead.’ 

Death  will  at  last  sorprise  these  do- 
nothings,  and  then  they  will  see  how 
worthless  an  existence  of  mere  looking  is. 
They  lutve  been  the  world’s  lumber,  use¬ 
less  to  themselves,  and  a  stumbling-block 
in  ether  people’s  way.” 

**  But  the  third  set,  Mr.  Simpson  ?  don’t 
be  so  dismal,  please.” 

“Well,  the  third  set  certainly  does 
brighten  the  picture,  which  makes  me  re¬ 


gret  the  deeper  that  there  are  not  more 
of  them.  The  man  who  looks  carefully, 
deliberately,  and,  above  all,  conscientious¬ 
ly  before  he  leaps,  will  preserve  himself 
from  numerous  troubles,  and  will  afford  a 
valuable  example  to  the  world  around 
him.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  mere  worldly- 
wise  glance  about  him,  but  to  the  habit  of 
weighing  hit  future  actions  by  the  only 
standard  of  right — God’s  revealed  will. 

I  That  man  who  ponders  the  influence,  for 
good  or  evil,  of  his  doings,  and  invokes 
his  Maker’s  blessing  upon  them,  will 
spend  a  happy  life ;  and  when  called  to 
take  a  solemn  look  at  the  dread  leap  of 
death  before  him — when  preparing  ear¬ 
nestly  and  prayerfully  for  the  great  chance 
that  is  ever  impending,  guided  by  God's 
good’s  Spirit,  he  can  not  but  experience  a 
safe  and  happy  transition  into  the  eternal 
world. 

*‘Our  proverb  recommends  a  medium 
course  between  rawness  and  over-caution. 
It  pictures  neither  the  character  of  the 
man  who  rushes  at  a  chasm,  and  desper¬ 
ately  flings  himself  over  or  down  it ;  nor 
yet  him  who  swings  his  body  to  and  fro 
on  the  brink,  who  ponders  and  intends, 
intends  and  ponders,  till  the  curtain  of 
night  falls,  and  be  finds  himself  not  an 
inch  nearer  his  destination  than  he  was  at 
sunrise ;  but  it  pictures  the  man  who  looks 
thoughtfully,  measures  distance  and  force, 
and  leaps  with  a  brave  hedrt  and  steady 
eye. 

“  Remember,  my  friends,  the  leaping ; 
but  above  all  things,  never  forget  the 
looking.” 


DiwmrsioNS  op  tiik  Amkritav  Lakes. 
— ^The  latest  measurements  of  these  fresh 
water  seas  are  as  follows:  The  greatest 
length  of  I.Ake  Superior  is  S35  miTes ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  160  miles ;  mean  depth, 
988  feet ;  elevation,  027  feet ;  area,  23,000 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  360  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  108  miles ;  mean  depth,  000  feet ; 
elevation,  687  feet;  area,  23,000  square 
miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron 
is  200  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is  160 


miles;  mean  depth,  800  feet;  elevation, 
474  feet ;  area,  20,000  sanare  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  80  miles ;  its  mean 
depth,  200  feet ;  elevation,  555  feet ;  area, 
6000  square  miles.  The  greatest  length 
of  Ijake  Ontario  is  180  miles ;  its  greaPst 
breadth  is  65  miles;  its  mean  depth  is 
500  feet ;  elevation,  262  feet ;  area,  6000 
square  miles.  The  total  length  of  all  five 
is  1584  miles,  covering  an  area  altogether 
of  upward  of  90,000  square  miles. 
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OF  PERSIA. 


sabjection  Candahar,  Cabul,  and  several 
provinces  of  the  Mogul. Empire.  He  was 
killed,  in  1747,by  histirst  lieutenant,  whose 
eyes  he  had  the  intention  of  putting  out. 
His  successor,  Thamasp-Kouli  Khan  H., 
reigned  only  a  few  years.  Fearful  dis¬ 
orders  broke  out  at  his  death  in  Persia, 
and  several  pretenders  to  the  throne  arose. 
Amongst  these  was  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Kadjars,  which  signities  fugitives, 
named  Mohammed  Macan-Khan,  who 
conquered  Mazandaran  and  other  provin¬ 
ces,  and  captured  Ispahan ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  conquering  all  Persia  when  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rival,  who  beheaded 
him  in  1768.  His  son,  Aga  Moh<ammed 
Khan,  succeeded  in  proclaiming  himself 
Shah  of  Persia,  in  1794,  and  he  founded 
the  present  dynasty.  Since  1706,  the 
Court  of  Persia  resides  at  Teheran ;  form¬ 
erly  Ispahan  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  In  summer  the  court  is  driven 
away  from  Teheran  by  the  heat,  and  en¬ 
camps  from  June  1  to  September  30  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elboorz  mountains,  in  the 
valley  of  Goolahek.  The  embassadors 
and  ^reat  authorities,  with  the  richest 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  accompany  the 
court,  and  form  a  magnificent  canvas 
town.  The  present  Shah  is  of  a  very 
mild  disposition,  and  is  deeply  attached 
to  his  mother,  who  governs  his  private 
household.  She  is  only  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  is  still  very  beautiful.  She 
has  tor  a  secretary  a  French  woman,  who 
married,  in  Paris,  a  Persian  nobleman, 
i  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  his  na¬ 
tive  home,  after  having  embraced  his  rc- 
limon.  The  Shah  has  five  children,  to 
wliom  he  is  greatly  attached.  His  eldest 
son  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 


Thk  present. number  of  our  journal  is 
embellisned  with  a  portrait  of  his  Majestv, 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  was  origmally 
painted  and  engraved  for  the  royal  fitmil^ 
of  England.  Mr.  Sartain  has  copied  it 
very  accurately  and  beautifully,  from  a 
London  print.  He  appears  on  a  state 
occasion,  wearing  bis  triple  crown,  radi¬ 
ant  and  sparkling  with  precious  gems 
and  innumerable  diamonds  of  the  purest 
water,  and  of  immense  value,  which  blaze 
around  his  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms ; 
thus  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  orientiu  miq^ificence.  As  an  ori¬ 
ental  monarch,  over  the  empire  of  Persia, 
and  recently  at  war  with  Ektgland,  whose 
embassador  was  received,  a  few  months 
nnee,  with  great  consideration  at  the  im¬ 
perial  court  of  France,  his  portnut  in  the 
qilendor  of  Eastern  costume  is  an  object 
of  interest  and  curiosity,  with  which  we 
trust  our  readers  will  be  pleased.  '  We 
only  add  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
this  illustrious 'personage. 

The  present  Sovereign,  Mohammed 
Nassr-ed-din-Shah,  ascended  the  throne 
in  April,  1849.  He  was  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  lived  away  from  the 
court  with  one  of  his  uncles,  the  governor 
of  Tabriz.  He  succeded  to  the  throne  in 
virtue  of  his  being  the  nearest  of  kin 
in  the  collateral  line  of  the  celebrated 
Feth  ali-Shah,  or  Baba-khan.  Nassr-ed- 
din-Shah  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the 
Turcoman  dynasty  of  the  Ka^ars,  the 
origin  of  whom  is  curious.  The  dynasty 
which  preceded  that  of  the  Kadjars  was 
founded  in  the  following  manner :  Under 
the  reign  of  the  Sophis  tkere  lived  a  camel- 
driver  whose  bravery  procured  for  him 
the  obedience  of  a  number  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  band, 
and  under  his  direction  crowned  several 
m<^t  successful  expeditions  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  inrovince  of  Khorasan.  Their 
leader.  Nadir,  usurped  the  throne  of  Persia 
on  the  death  of  Abas  HI.,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  Shab,  or  Sovere¬ 
ign  of  Perua.  Nadir  Shah  brought  under 


The  Persian  Ekbassadob  in  Paris. — 
His  Excellency  Feroukh  Khan,  embass.^- 
dor  for  Persia,  received  a  public  audience  on 
the  24th  from  the  Emperor,  in  the  throne- 
room  at  the  Tuileries,  and  presented  the 
letters  accrediting  him  to  his  imperial 
Miyesty. 
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Feroukh  Khan,  after  having  presented  | 
to  their  Majesties  the  persons  attached  to 
his  suit,  handed  to  the  Emperor,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign, 
the  Royal  Order  of  Persia,  and  presents 
for  the  Empress  and  the  Imperial  I*rince. 

The  embassador  wore  a  magnificent 
cashmere  gown,  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
ornamented  with  diamond  clasps,  white 
kerseymere  pantaloons  with  gold  stripes, 
and  the  Astrakan  cap.  Two  of  his  suite 
wore  the  same  costume.  The  rest  were 
in  military  uniform. 

The  Times  correspondent,  speaking  of 
the  embassador,  says :  “  He  promises  to 
be  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  to 
completely  efface  the  traces  left* in  our 
memories  by  the  majestic  proportions  of 
Count  Orloff  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
diamonds.  In  personal  advantages,  Fer- 
onkh  Khan  may  fairly  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  other  foreign  diplomatists.  He 
apjiears  to  be  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
age,  or  a  little  more.  He  wears  a  beard, 
black  and  rich,  such  as  few  diplomatic 
chins  could  grow,  and  which  excites  the 
envy  and  despair  of  the  unfledged  attaches 
of  the  older  missions,  who  gaze  on  him 
with  admiration.  His  eyes  are  black  and 


I  piercing,  and  his  figure  graceful.  Among 
those  who  accomparw  him  are  said  to  be 
two  cousins  of  the  Sovereign  of  Persia ; 
and  they  wear  a  white  scarf  over  their 
rich  uniforms,  no  doubt  as  a  sign  of  their 
being  ‘  bora  in  the  purple  chamber.’  ” 
The  embassador  was,  doubtless,  ignorant 
of  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  in  the  indifference  for  show 
and  splendor  which  characterizes  our  court¬ 
iers,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  come 
laden,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  with  many  and 
rich  gifts.  He  has  brought,  it  seems,  a 
whole  cargo  of  Cashmere  wiawls  and  other 
such  articles  for  presents,  so  that  among  an 
influential  portion  of  the  Persian  popula¬ 
tion  his  beaux  yeux  are  not  the  only  charms 
which  will  insure  him  a  welcome.  Among 
his  attaches  are  one  or  two  literary  gentle¬ 
men.  It  would  be  curious  to  hear  their 
opinions  of  men  and  things  in  this  capital  of 
European  civilization,  and  we  may  yet  be 
gratified  with  another  series  of  “  Persian 
letters,”  surpassing  in  interest  the  genuine 
correspondence  which  bears  the  name  of 
Montesquieu.  We  have  an  Usbeck  and  a 
Ricon  on  the  spot,  and  they  must  have  left 
many  a  Roustan  and  an  Ibben  in  Teheran, 
to  whom  they  can  confide  their  thoughts. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE 

I 

List  to  tho  song  of  the  mountain  stream,  | 

From  its  old  rocky  chamber  springing ;  I 

Hailing  the  earliest  morning  gleam. 

With  its  fiolicing— sparkling — singing  I  I 

“  Oh  I  ’tis  a  glorious  thing  to  bound 

Through  a  world  oK such  wondrous  beauty; 

The  flowers  are  breathing  sweet  odors  around. 

And  hark  I  tlie  old  woods  aith  gay  music  resound : 
Pleasure  is  glancing, 

Sunbeams  are  daQcing, 
life  is  a  boon,  and  enjoyment  a  duty  I” 

List  to  the  song  of  the  mountain  stream. 

As  its  murmurs  are  gently  swelling. 

Bounding  along  with  its  noontide  theme. 

Of  the  glory  of  labor  telling. 

“  I’ll  water  the  land,  and  ooiri  the  breeze. 

And  set  the  young  grass-blades  growing; 
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I  I’ll  creep  round  the  roots  of  the  old  oak-trees. 

And  call  to  the  cattle  their  thirst  to  appease. 
Lambs  shall  come  skipping, 

I  Birds  shall  stoop  sipping ; 

All  shall  be  glad  for  my  pure  limpid  flowing.” 

List  to  the  song  of  tho  mountain  stream. 

As  it  rolls  with  its  heaving  motion, 

Calmly  reflecting  the  sun’s  1^  beam, 

Ere  it  loses  it^  in  the  ocean. 

“  No  more  through  the  beautiful  vale  I’ll  wend ; 

I  have  flnished  life’s  changeftil  story ; 

Peaoeflilly — tbankflilly  seeking  the  end. 

Where,  with  the  main,  my  small  tribute  shall 
blend, 

Mingling^not  dying. 

Smiling— not  sighing. 

Singing  for  ever  Hit  greatness  and  glory.” 
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THK  AmtRICAN  BfOORAPHICAL  DiCTIDirART.  CoD- 
tainiiig  an  Account  of  the  Livoa,  Cliaracter,  and 
Writings  of  the  most  Eminent  Persona  deceas^  in 
North  America,  from  its  First  Settlement  Bj 
William  Allen,  D.D.  Third  edition  Boston: 
Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  k  Company ;  Clere* 
land,  Ohio:  Henry  P.  B.  Jewett  1851.  Pp.  906. 

This  is  a  work  of  immense  labor  and  great  ralue, 
placing  in  one  volume,  and  within  reach,  as  it  does, 
such  an  amount  of  biogr^>hical  information  concern* 
ing  American  oelebriti^ 

The  work  contains  the  biographies  of  over  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  eminent  deceased  Ameri¬ 
cans,  including  statesmen,  warriors,  patriots,  pibeta, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  physidant,  roerehants,  me¬ 
chanics,  and  others  distinguished  in  Uie  various 
walks  id  lifo.  The  compiler,  in  bis  pre&ce,  aan : 
“  I  can  truly  say  of  my  book,  that  it  is  my  own  latwr 
of  half  a  century,  during  which  period,  I  have  boon 
gleaning  from  tim  wide  fleM  of  American  history, 
and  fhrm  an  immense  multitade  of  journals,  papers, 
and  menorisls  of  the  dead,  aided  also  by  the  ooutri- 
bution  of  focts  fixtm  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  I 
have  introduced  many  anecdotes;  for  they  often  com¬ 
bine  nsefhl  and  important  instruction  with  amnse- 
ment.  I  have  attempted  truly  to  describe  all  cha¬ 
racters;  and,  in  following  the  pathway  of  truth,  I 
have  not  invested  men  excellencies  that  do  uot 
belong  to  them,  nor  regarded  with  equal  favor  con¬ 
tradictory  systems  of  faith  and  irreconcilable  priuci- 
ples  of  conduct  As  an  honest  man,  not  deprived 
of  iiitelligeuco  nor  void  of  benevolence,  1  have,  as  I 
think,  kiiown  how  to  censure,  as  well  as  praise. . . . 
Intelligent  patriotic  inquirers  concerning  the  lives  of 
their  predecessors  may  here  obtain  the  information 
whicli,  unaided  by  tiiis  book,  it  miglit  bo  impossible 
for  them  to  procure ;  and  which  they  certainly  will 
not  find  in  the  books,  wliether  called  dictionaries  or 
cyclopedia.s,  contaiuing  abridgments  of  ray  condensed 
biography.” 

POLPIT  ELOQCENCB  op  THK  NlSETEKHTH  CKSTUBT. 
Containing  Discoursca  of  eminent  living  Ministers 
in  Europe  and  America,  with  Sketches,.  Biograph¬ 
ical  and  Descriplfvo.  By  Rev.  Heniy  C.  Fish. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Edward  A.  Park, 
D.D.,  Abbott  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  8ro.,  pp.  816.  M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  welcome  this  additional  volnme  to  the  great 
treasure-house  of  sacred  literature.  We  could  have 
almost  wisliod  that  it  bad  been  numbered  Vol.  III. 
of  so  admirable  a  work,  instead  of  an  isolated  sup¬ 
plementary  volume,  as  it  purports  to  be,  tbougli  it  is 
m  entire  unity  with  the  two  preceding  volumes. 
Its  aim  and  object  Ls  well  oxpree^  by  the  compiler, 
who  says :  “  tiie  pnblication  of  this  volume  coaidetes 
the  original  design  of  the  “  H  wtory  ahd  Rkpository 
OP  Pulpit  Eloquence.”  That  design  was,  in  brief 
to  treasure  up  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of 
the  great  pulpit  oraton  of  other  ages,  and,  by  means 
of  historioal  fetches  of  proaefoing,  and  biographical 
and  critical  notices  of  eminent  men,  and  thu  intro¬ 
duction  of  their  discourses,  to  furnish  a  view  of  the 
Christian  pulpit,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The 
two  preceding  volumei,  reoehing  back  to  the 
earliest  of  the  “  fatberi,"  brought  forward  a  some- 
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wbot  connected  view  of  preachere  and  preaching 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  this  and  the  two 
preceding  volumes  was  well  conceived  and  admira¬ 
bly  executed,  in  good  taste,  judgment,  and  skill,  pre¬ 
senting  08  they  in  one  connected  and  consecutive 
view,  the  histmy  and  character  of  pulpit  eloqiienoe, 
preachers,  and  preaching,  through  many  ages  and 
centurias,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  pulpit 
and  its  appropriate  themes  infinitely  surpass  nil 
others  in  tlieir  interest  and  importance  to  human 
well-being,  and  therefore  such  volnines  as  this  and 
its  predecessors  can  hardly  fail  of  a  oordial  reception 
aud  duo  i^rpreciation  by  all  lovers  of  sacred  elo¬ 
quence.  •  They  will  form  a  rich  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  Christian,  or  the  Christian  student, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  standard 
work  in  all  oh^ce  coUeotions.  We  bespeak  for  it 
an  extensive  sale.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
several  portraits,  and  the  letter-press  is  in  the  usual 
good  style  of  the  publisher. 

Wiley  k  IIalhteo  have  published  “  Tltoughu, 
Foeliuga,  and  Fancies,”  by  G.  Nestcll  Bovee,  very 
elegantly  gotten-up  in  square  duodecimo  style,  and 
bound  in  blue  and  gold.  In  the  preface,  the  author 
informs  ns  that  ”  This  book  is  the  result  of  a  habit, 
early  adopted  by  its  author,  atid  long  adhered  to,  of 
jotting  down,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  serred 
and  convenience  permitted,  such  impressions  doomed 
worthy  to  be  noted  as  occurred  to  him  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  active  professional  business  It  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  with  somewhat  of  the  hope  that 
ho  may  be  able,  later  in  life,  partly  through  tlie  sug¬ 
gestions  of  friends  and  in  port  from  the  addition  of  new 
matter,  and  the  excision  of  portions  of  the  old,  to  make 
it  ultimately  worthy  of  a  more  enduring  favor  tlian 
he  is  entitled  to  expect  for  it  in  its  present  form.” 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.  have  published,  in  throe  duo¬ 
decimo  volumes  an  English  translation  of  A  Iphoaso 
de  Lamartine’s  “History  of  Turkey."  In  the  preface 
are  given  the  titles  of  over  tliirty  historical  works 
consulted  by  Uie  author,  who  further  says  in  his 
pre&ce,  that  “  The  study,  in  the  localities  as  well  os 
in  books  the  things  of  the  East,  which  have 
charmed,  without  intention  of  writing  this  history, 
over  ten  years  of  our  life,  and  which,  in  familiarizing 
us  with  those  delicious  countries  have  inspired  us 
insensibly  with,  not  indeed  the  Ikculty,  but  at  least 
the  passion  to  reproduce  them.  Such  are  our  titles 
to  credence  with  the  reader.  In  verifying  them 
with  the  original  documents  bo  may  find  tliem  not 
sufficient,  but  bo  will  find  them  strictly  true  and 
autbentia  In  recitals  so  marvelous  it  U  not  tlie 
historiau  tliat  Is  poetic,  but  the  subject.”  The  aamo 
firm  has  also  published  a  new  edition  of  tite  "Ameri¬ 
can  Angler's  Guide,”  containing  numerous  additions 
and  improvements  with  a  new  second  part  that  has 
not  appeared  in  any  previous  cdiUoni  The  work  is 
copiously  illustrated. 

Iron  Ciiuboher  in  the  UenoroLM. — ^Tbe  iron 
churches  recently  erected  in  London  are  found  to 
answer  every  purpoee  for  which  they  wore  designed. 
There  are  now  five  of  them,  one  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  districts:  Kennington,  Kontish  Town,  New¬ 
ington  ButU,  St  Geoige's  East,  and  Holloway.  The 
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Hollovray  diurch  cost  £1000,  and  is  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  700  pet^le.  The  Rer.  J.  Rodgers 
describes  H  as  “  a  most  comfortablo  place  ot  wor> 
ship,  well  ventilated,  warm  in  winter,  cod  in  sum¬ 
mer,"  and  adds,  "  that  it  can  be  easilj  taken  down 
when  no  longer  needed  in  the  district."  It  is  90 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  lined  with 
wood,  winch  is  covert  with  canvas,  and  papered. 
The  same  clergyman  remarics  that  these  t^urches 
are  exactly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
day  in  respect  to  church  accommodation. 

How  TO  IifPABT  Odor  to  Flowers. — Every 
day  man  is  extending  bis  empire  over  external  na¬ 
ture.  Flowers,  more  especially,  spring  at  his  bidding, 
in  forms  and  colors  so  much  richer  and  more  bcanti- 
f\il  than  the  original  type,  that  he  might  almost  boast 
them  for  his  own.  He  hM  now  gone  a  step  further: 
he  has  acquired  the  art  of  imparting  odor  to  the  most 
scentless— thus  constraining  those  beautiful  things 
to  delight  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  sight.  A 
florist  of  Aricia,  as  wo  are  informed  by  the  JSmporio 
lialiano,  has  made  completely  succcssftil  experiments 
of  this  kind  in  heaping  over  the  roots  of  flowers  an 
odoriferous  compost,  and  thus  producing  the  required 
scent.  By  means,  for  instance,  of  a  decoction  of 
roses,  he  has  given  to  the  rhododendron  the  perfect 
odor  of  the  rose.  "  To  insure  success,  however,  the 
seeds  themselves  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  desired 
to  impart  fVagrance  should  be  acted  upon.  Let  them 
be  immersed  for  two  or  three  days  in  any  essence 
that  may  be  preferred,  and  then  thoroughly  dry  them 
in  the  shade,  and  sliortly  after  sow  them.  This 
operation  is  to  give  scent  to  those  plants  which  have 
none  whatever.  But  if  it  is  required  to  substitute 
one  scent  for  another  natural  to  the  plant,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  the  essence ; 
and  besides  preparing  the  seed,  it  will  bo  well  to 
modify  the  nutritive  substance.  In  order  to  retain 
the  perfbme,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  repeat  the  moist¬ 
ening  with  the  odorous  substance  several  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring-season,  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
years.  Fragrance  may  be  given  at  the  will  of  the 
horticulturist  to  any  plant  or  tree,  by  boring  a  hole 
from  one  side  of  the  stem  to  the  other,  or  through 
the  roots,  and  introducing  the  odoriferous  ingredients 
Into  the  iMde." 

School  or  Parliamentary  Eloqcemce. — Among 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  congregation  on  Sunday  morning 
were  the  Duchess  of  St  Alban’s,  Lady  Coote,  Lady 
Craven,  Lady  Mowbray,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwcll,  and 
between  sixty  and  seventy  members  of  Parliament 
The  Rev.  gentleman  preached  from  Hebrews  4  :  9, 
“  There  remainoth,  therefore,  a  rest  to  the  people 
of  God."  Respecting  this  young  Baptist  minister 
the  Patriot  says:  "  His  success  is  indicative  of  two 
important  things,  in  both  of  which  Congregational- 
ists,  especially,  ought  to  rejoice:  1.  That  the 
same  sensitiveness  of  the  popular  mind  to  power 
ful  preaching  which  was  present  in  the  days  of 
Bunyan,  Whitefleld,  and  Wesley,  still  lives  among 
our  countrymen.  2.  That  the  groat  body  of  the 
laity  still  prefer  the  savor  of  sound  doctrine.  For, 
H  will  soon  be  evident,  whether  to  those  who  read 
or  to  those  who  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon,  that,  young 
as  ho  is,  he  has  drank  deeply,  and  still  drinks, 
first  at  the  pure  spring  of  reveal^  truth  ;*  and  then, 
that  he  delights  himself  in  the  stndy  of  the  elder 
Puritan  and  Nonconformist  divines.  His  theology 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Uslier  and  Bunyan,  unpol¬ 
luted  by  the  muddy  waters  of  German  pbiloaophy 
or  German  neology." — London  Paper. 


An  important  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
at  Grats.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  contains  notices  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  works.  There  are  two 
hundred  alone  on  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  House 
of  Hapeburg.  The  author.  Dr.  Schmidt,  has  visited 
all  the  important  public  arid  private  libi^ea^  die 
kingdom  to  make  this  valuable  histiny  as  complete 
as  possible.  The  first  volume,  which  alone  has  as 
yet  appeared,  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  (diaries 
the  Filth,  and  the  second  volume,  which  is  shortly 
expected,  is  to  commence  with  tus  reign. 

Monster  Drum. — Amongst  other  appliances  which 
have  been  sought  to  augment  the  musical  efl'octs  at 
the  approaching  Handel  festival  (at  the  Sydenham 
Palace)  is  a  monster  drum,  the  lar^t  of  its  kind,  as 
wo  are  informed,  that  has  been  constructed.  The 
committee  having  heard  that  a  skin  fit  for  a  drum¬ 
head,  of  unparalleled  size,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Distin,  the  musical  instrument  maker,  at  once 
commissioned  its  construction,  more  as  an  experiment 
tlian  with  any  certain  conviction  of  its  utility  in  the 
orchestra.  ^Ae  result  exceeds  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  'The  tone  is  full  and  resounding,  and 
more  resembles  that  of  a  deep  bourdon  organ  pipe, 
both  in  equality  and  continuance,  than  that  generally 
obtained  from  an  instrument  of  percussion.  The 
vibration  continues  alter  the  drum  has  been  struck 
for  nearly  a  minute,  and  for  a  longer  period  its 
pulsations  are  distinctly  perceptible  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  The  diameter  is  between  six  and  seven 
feet,  the  frame  is  said  to  contain  300  pieces  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  adroitly  Joined  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to 
secure  strength  and  freedom  from  warping.  Tlie 
instrument  is  as  much  under  tuning  control  as  a 
smaller  drum.  It  more  resembles  a  tambourine  in 
its  external  form  than  an  ordinary  drum,  having  but 
one  head,  this  form  being  said  to  allow  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  vibration.  The  maker  is  Mr.  Distin,  of  Md- 
boume  street — London  paper. 

Russian  Posr-Omci  Espionage. — It  may  bo 
assumed  confidently  that  every  letter  before  it  leaves 
the  Russian  Post-Office,  if  it  be  not  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  a  well-known  and  unsuspected  house,  or 
marked  with  the  name  of  an  unsuspeett-d  person  as 
the  writer,  will  infallibly  be  opened  and  read.  The 
process  observed  is  this:  Where  the  impression  of 
the  seal  is  bold,  it  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  aofr  metal,  and 
a  sharp  blow  administered  to  it  from  the  front  side 
of  the  letter  with  a  mallet;  the  wax  is  broken  into 
fragments  and  dust,  but  the  impression  remains  sunk 
in  intaglio  on  the  metal,  which  thus  forms  a  die, 
with  an  effigy  that  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the 
writer’s  seal,  ready  for  use.  A  letter  fiistencd  with 
a  wafer  previous  to  scaling  it  gives  a  good  deal  more 
trouble ;  in  this  case  a  line  jet  of  gas  is  directed  by 
means  a  blow-pipe  against  the  wax  in  a  circle  aU 
round  the  wafer  the  impression,  and  the  wax 
being  melted  and  the  paper  being  burnt  through  in 
that  circular  lino,  there  is  no  further  impediment  to 
the  letter  being  opened,  while  the  impression  remains 
uninjured  on  the  back.  When  the  latter  has  been 
read  and  closed  again,  the  ^  jet  is  again  put  in 
requisition  to  fill  up  Uio  perforation  of  the  wax  by 
fusing  the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  whole  seal 
looks  as  if  nothing  had  happened  it.  This  system 
of  letter  espionage  is  carrM  on  still  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  under  the  old  regime  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 
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It  hu  been  datermioed  to  separate  the  offloe  of 
Keeper  of  the  Arohivetof  Ccdogne  from  anotiier  sita- 
ation  which  has  been  Iiitherto  bekl  with  it,  and  to 
appoint  to  the  post  a  man  of  high  Uteraiy  charac¬ 
ter,  whose  duty  will  be,  not  merely  to  be  answer- 
able  for  the  safety  of  the  records  Intrusted  to  him,  I 
but  to^irepare  for  publication  the  most  raluable  and  j 
intmesting  of  the  manuscripts.  The  aichires  of  the  i 
ancient  city  of  Cologne  are  replete  with  historical  ' 
interest,  and  are  amongst  the  most  Tsluable  of  ttie  | 
old  German  records.  There  are  already  sereral ! 
caiididatee  for  tho  office,  of  high  literaiy  reputation,  ! 
in  the  field,  amongst  the  best  known  of  whom,  are  I 
Herr  Muller  of  Konigswinter,  and  Dr.  Springer  of 
Bonn. 

Thb  Natural  History  Society  of  Canada  have  I 
determined  upon  republishing,  under  a  committee  | 
of  scientific  members,  the  “Canadian  Naturalist  and  ' 
Geologist”  The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  has 
just  bmn  received  in  England,  and  will  be  continued  ' 
regularly  to  subscribers  every  alternate  montk  I 

i 

Tub  Correspondenoe  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  i 
(Charles  IIL  of  Spain)  has  recently  been  published, 
and  conveys  new  and  valuable  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Tub  Death-Watch. — This  name  evidently  has  its  | 
origin  fitxn  dark  and  superetitioos  times.  It  is  no- 1 
thing  more  nor  less  than  a  diminutive  beetle,  the  : 
little  creature  that  perforates  the  round  holes  in  old  ; 
worm-eaten  fbmiture  and  wood-wwk.  “  The  tick- ! 
ing,”  says  an  eminent  naturalist,  “  is  produced  by  | 
striking  its  head  against  the  wood,”  in  the  progress  ' 
of  these  perforations;  and  how  yet  often  has  it  struck  i 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  attendants  of  the  sick, 
and,  from  communicating  the  omen  to  the  patient, 
the  skill  of  the  phjrsidan  ^  been  completdy  ^ffled  7 
Even  yet,  in  isolated  rural  districts,  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  harbinger  of  death  remains  unshaken. 

Last  Words  or  Maria  Theresa. — To  her  son 
Joseph,  who  was  persuading  her  to  try  and  sleep, 
she  said,  “  Joseph,  when  G<^  is  calling,  who  dares 
sleep  7” 

Tbaobino  the  Ete. — The  great  mi^rity  of  man¬ 
kind  do  not  and  can  not  see  one  fraction  of  what 
they  might  see.  “  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see,”  is  as  true  of  physical  as  moral  vision. 
By  neglect  and  carelessness  we  have  made  ourselves 
unable  to  discern  hundred  of  things  which  are  before  i 
us  to  be  seen.  A  powerful  modem  writer  has  ! 
summed  this  up  in  one  pregnant  sentence :  “  The  eye  j 
sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see.”  How  true  i 
is  this!  The  saiJ^  on  the  look-out  can  see  a  ship  | 
where  the  landsman  sees  nothing;  the  Esquimaux  ' 
can  distinguish  a  white  fox  amidst  the  white  snow ;  I 
the  American  backwoodsman  will  fire  a  rifle  ball  so  ! 
as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  squirrel  ^ 
without  hurting  it;  tho  Bed  Indian  boys  hold  their  j 
hands  up  as  marks  to  each  other,  certain  that  tlie  | 
unerring  arrow  will  be  shot  between  the  spread-out 
fingers ;  the  astronomer  can  see  a  star  in  the  •ky,  i 
when  to  others  the  blue  expanse  is  unbroken ;  the 
shepherd  can  distinguish  the  bee  of  every  sheep  in  ' 
bis  flock ;  the  mosaic  worker  can  detect  distinctions 
of  odor  where  others  see  none ;  and  multitudes  of 
additiooal  examples  might  be  given  of  what  educa¬ 
tion  does  for  the  eye.  I 


A  Lrbrart  AxtiqiiitT. — Among  the  literary 
treasures  in  Duiiiam  Cathedral,  is  a  book  with  tlie 
cover  executed  in  needle-work  by  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  niece  of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Soots,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  dM  a  lunatic 
in  the  Tower,  ^e  was  a  well-educated  woman, 
and  worked  the  cover  to  show  her  respect  for  Greek 
and  Hebrew  learning.  Her  handiwork  is  now  a 
little  tattered,  and  one  day  a  lady-visitor  to  the 
cathedral,  being  admitted  to  the  library,  with  a 
young  woman’s  kindness  and  love  of  neatness,  offere<l 
to  “  mend  the  cover”— on  offer  which,  of  course, 
was  declined. 

The  Ikseot  World. — Professor  Agassiz  says,  that 
more  tlian  a  lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  various  speoies  of  insects  and  describe  their 
appearance.  Merger,  a  German,  collected  and  de¬ 
scribed  six  hundred  spedos  of  flies,  which  he  col¬ 
lected  in  a  district  of  ten  miles  circumference.  There 
have  been  collected  in  Europe  twenty  thousand 
species  of  insects  preyiug  on  wheat.  In  Berlin,  ta  o 
professors  are  engaged  in  collecting,  observing,  and 
describing  insects  and  their  habits,  and  already  have 
published  five  large  vdumee  upon  the  insects  which 
attack  forest  trees. 

Industrial  Applications  of  Castor  Oil, — M. 
Bouis.  a  French  chemist,  has  made  some  important 
discoveries  respecting  castor  oil,  especially  when  it 
is  found  that  a  piece  of  ground  in  Algiers  will  yield 
three  times  as  much  castor  oil  as  olive  oil,  and  twice 
as  much  as  palm  oil ;  and  tliat  his  investigations  will 
enable  castor  oil  to  be  applied  to  industrial  purposes, 
to  which  it  was  not  applicable  formerly.  By  distil¬ 
ling  castor  oil  upon  concentrated  potash,  the  sebacic 
acid  and  caprylic  aioohol  are  extracted  as  separate 
products,  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 
The  sebacic  acid,  having  a  high  melting-point,  may 
be  employed  instead  of  stearic  add  in  Uie  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cities;  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  stearic  acid, 
the  hardness  and  quality  of  the  candles  are  greatly 
improved,  and  in  appearanoe  they  resemble  poroe- 
laiiL  It  is  possible  to  use  oqirylic  aioohol  in  dl  the 
purposes  to  which  ordinary  aioohol  is  put,  particu¬ 
larly  in  illumination,  and  in  the  oompositkm  of  var¬ 
nishes  ;  and  from  it  certun  compound  ethers  may  be 
derived,  of  remarkable  odor,  similar  to  those  whicli 
are  at  present  largely  nted  in  commerce. — Mtdical 
limes. 

The  “  Quarterly  Beview”  contains  an  anecdote  of 
Lord  Baglan,  when  his  arm  was  amputated.  The 
authority  is  the  Prince  of  Uranga.  The  Prince,  we 
are  told,  used  to  recount  that  not  a  word  announced 
the  entiy  of  a  new  patient,  nor  was  he  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  Lord  Baglan  (then  Lord  F.  Somerset) 
till  he  heard  him  call  out  in  the  usual  way :  “  Hallo ! 
don’t  carry  away  that  arm  till  I  have  taken  off  my 
ring.”  Neither  the  wound  nor  the  operation  bad 
extorted  a  groan  from  the  wounded  soldier. 

BeEs. — A  swarm  of  bees  in  the  natural  state  oon- 
tains  fltxn  10,000  to  20,000  of  the  insects,  whilst  in 
hives  they  number  freun  30,000  to  40,000.  In  a 
squaro  foot*  of  honeycomb  there  are  about  9000  odls. 
A  queen-bee  lays  her  eggs  for  60  or  60  consecutive 
days,  laying  abwt  600  d^y.  It  takes  three  days  to 
tu^i  etich  egg.  In  one  season  a  single  queen-bee 
hatches  about  100,000  bees.  It  takes  6000  bees  to 
weigh  a  pound. 


I 


